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ADMISSION OF 300,000 IMMIGRANTS 


THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SuscoMMiTree No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Francis E. Walter 
presiding. 

Mr. Water. The committee will come to order. 

The meeting this morning is for the purpose of considering the bill 
H. R. 7376, introduced by the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, carrying out the recommendations made by 
the President of the United States in his message of March 24, 1952. 

We will insert the bill in the record at this point. 

(The bill referred to is as follows :) 


{H. R. 7376, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the issuance of three hundred thousand special nonquota immigra- 
tion visas to certain refugees, persons of German ethnic origin, and natives of Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Special 

= 99 


Migration Act of 1952. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this Act the term— 

(a) “person of German ethnic origin’ means any person, essentially of 
Germanic origin who was born in Czechoslovakia, Albania, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, or areas under the control and domination of any 
such countries, except those parts of Germany under military occupation by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ; 

(b) “refugee” means any person who, because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinions, fled after May 
8, 1945, from any Communist, Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied 
area of Europe, and who has not been firmly resettled ; and 

(c) “Commission” means the Special Migration Commission created pur- 
suant to this Act. 

SEPARABILITY PROVISION 


Sec. 3. If any provision of this Act or the application of any such provision to 
any person or circumstance shall be held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of the Act and the applicability of such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


NONQUOTA VISAS FOR ADMISSION OF ALIENS, NUMBERS, CLASSES 


Sec. 4. (a) Beginning on the effective date of this Act, and during the three 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1955, a number of special nonquota immigration 
visas, not to exceed three hundred thousand, shall be issued to aliens eligible 
under this Act and to their spouses and their unmarried dependent children 
under twenty-one years of age, including adopted children and stepchildren, if 
accompanying or following to join them: Provided, That during the fiscal year 
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beginning July 1, 1954, up to 50 per centum of the number of visas made avail- 
able under subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e) of this section may be reallocated 
by the Secretary of State acting jointly with the Commission for issuance to 
persons qualified under this Act residing in any of the countries described in 
such subsections. 

(b) A number of special nonquota immigration visas, not to exceed one hundred 
and seventeen thousand, may be issued within the total numerical limitation 
provided by subsection (a) of this section to persons of German ethnic origin 
residing in the area of the German Federal Republic, or in the western sectors 
of Berlin, or in Austria. 

(c) A number of special nonquota immigration visas, not to exceed one hundred 
and seventeen thousand, may be issued within the total numerical limitation 
provided by subsection (a) of this section to Italian nationals residing in Italy 
or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(d) A number of special nonquota immigration visas, not to exceed twenty-two 
thousand five hundred, may be issued within the total numerical limitation pro- 
vided by subsection (a) of this section to Greek nationals residing in Greece. 

(e) A number of special nonquota immigration visas, not to exceed twenty-two 
thousand five hundred may be issued within the numerical limitation provided 
by subsection (a) of this section to nationals of the Netherlands residing in 
metropolitan Netherlands. 

(f) A number of special nonquota immigration visas, not to exceed twenty-one 
thousand, may be issued within the total numerical limitation provided by 
subsection (a) of this section to refugees residing in Turkey or in any of the 
countries or areas described in subsection (b), (c), (d), or (e) of this section. 


ASSURANCES 


Sec. 5. Assurances shall be executed by a citizen or citizens of the United States 
in accordance with regulations promulgated jointly by the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, and the Commission that persons who qualify under subsection 
(b), (e@), (d), (e), or (f) of section 4 of this Act, if admitted into the United 
States, will be suitably employed without displacing some other person from 
employment, and that any such person and the members of his family who 
propose to live with him shall not become public charges, and will have housing 
without displacing some other person from such housing. 


LAWS APPLICABLE 


Sec. 6. (a) Except as authorized by this Act, all immigration laws, including 
deportation laws, shall be applicable to persons who apply for a visa and for 
admission into the United States under this Act, with the exception of the contract 
labor clause of section 3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as amended 
(39 Stat. 875-878; 8 U. S. C. 1386), and that part of the said Act which excludes 
from the United States persons whose ticket or passage is paid by another or by 
a corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign government, either 
directly or indirectly. 

(b) Any person qualifying for admission under this Act shall be exempt from 
paying the head taxes and the fee for application and issuance of a visa, and no 
such person shall be admitted into the United States unless there shall have been 
first a thorough investigation and written report as provided for in section 9 
of this Act. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR SELECTION, MOVEMENT, TRANSPORTATION, 
RELEASE OF PERSONAL ASSETS, FACILITIES FOR ADMINISTRATION, AUTHORITY TO 
ENTER INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary of State after consultation with the Commission may, 
for the purposes of this Act make such arrangements with intergovernmental 
agencies and foreign governments as are necessary and appropriate for the 
purpose of insuring the voluntary movement of migrants, such arrangements to 
be mutually beneficial to the economies of the United States and the countries 
concerned, as well as to the individual migrants and their families. Such 
arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable emigrants under this Act 
to transfer into doMar currency personal assets necessary for transportation and 
for use in the United States. Arrangements between the United States and the 
other governments concerned should also provide for such cooperation and 
material assistance as may be required in the administration of the program 
authorized under this Act in the territory of the government concerned. 
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(b) Subject to the authority of the Secretary of State to make intergovern- 
mental arrangements as provided in subsection (a) of this section, the Com- 
inission may enter into agreement with intergovernmental, governmental, and 
private agencies for services to be rendered by them in carrying out the au- 
thority under this Act and may make payment in advance or by reimbursement 
for expenses incurred by such agencies in performing such services. — 


SELECTION WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION AND EQUITABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RESETTLEMENT 


Sec. 8. The selection of persons admitted under this Act shall be made without 
discrimination in favor of or against race, religion, or national origin of such 
persons, and the Commission shall insure that equitable opportunity for resettle- 
ment under this Act shall be afforded to persons admitted under this Act regard- 
less of race, religion, or national origin. 


INVESTIGATION AND REPORT ON ALL PERSONS PRIOR PO ADMITTANCE, EFFECT OF 
MISREPRESENTATION, ADMINISTRATION, LAWS APPLICABLE 


Stc. 9. No alien shall be admitted into the United States under this Act unless 
there shall have been first a thorough investigation and written report made and 
prepared by the Commission regarding such person's character, history, and 
eligibility under this Act. Any person who shall willfully make a material mis- 
representation to any agency of the Government entrusted with the adminis- 
tration, investigation, enforcement, or any other function relating to the imple- 
mentation of this Act, for the purpose of gaining admission into the United States 
as an alien eligible hereunder shall not be admissible into the United States 
under this Act; and no person shall be issued an immigration visa or be ad- 
mitted into the United States under this Act, if the Commission or the consular 
officer or immigrant inspector knows or has reason to believe that the alien is 
subject to exclusion from the United States under any provision of the immi- 
gration laws or is not eligible under the terms of this Act : Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall remove the right of review and appeal available to aliens 
under the general immigration laws. 


PREFERENCES, GOOD FAITH, EMPLOYMENT OATH 


Sec. 10 (a) Preferences in the consideration of visa application under this 
Act, without priority in time of issuance of visas as between such preferences 
or as between preference and nonpreference cases under this Act, shall be given 
toe - 

(1) persons who are farm workers and other persons whose service or 
skills are needed in the United States, and persons possessing special educa- 
tional, scientific, technological, or professional qualifications ; and 

(2) persons who are the blood relatives of citizens or lawfully admitted 
alien residents of the United States, such relationship in either case being 
within the third degree of consanguinity computed according to the common 
law. 

(b) No visa shall be issued to any alien whose admission under this Act 
is based on the submission of an assurance of suitable employment unless he 
shall first execute a signed statement under oath or affirmation that he accepts 
and agrees in good faith to abide by the terms of employment provided for such 
person in the assurance upon which his application for a visa under this Act 
is based. The Commission is hereby authorized and empowered to administer 
such oath or take such affirmation for this purpose and to designate employees 
who shall have power to administer such oath or affirmation: Proerided, That 
upon a finding by the Attorney General that such statement was falsely made 
it shall be deemed to be a misrepresentation for the purpose of gaining admis- 
sion into the United States as provided for in section 9 of this Act: Provided 
further, That in determining whether or not the person accepted and agreed 
in good faith to abide by the said terms of employment the Attorney General 
shall consider the manner, conditions, extent, and duration of the person’s 
employment after admission into the United States. Such alien and any alien 
found to have been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at the time 
of entry shall, irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken into custody and 
deported in the manner provided by sections 19 and 20 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended. 
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SECURITY, PERSONS EXCLUDED, OATH ON ADMISSION, PENALTIES 


Sec. 11. (a) No visas shall be issued under the provisions of this Act to any 
person who is or has been a member of the Communist Party, or to any person 
who adheres to, advocates, or follows or who has adhered to, advocated, or 
followed the principles of any political or economic system or philosophy di- 
rected toward the destruction of free competitive enterprise and who advocates 
or has advocated the revolutionary overthrow of representative governments 
or the establishment in the United States of a totalitarian dictatorship, or to 
any person who is or has been a member of any organization which has been 
designated by the Attorney General of the United States as a Communist organi- 
zation, or to any person who is or has been a member of or participated in anv 
movement which is or has been hostile to the United States or the form of 
government of the United States: Provided, however, That any such person 
aforedescribed in this section, to whom a visa may not be issued solely because 
of past membership or past affiliation with a movement or a party or organiza- 
tion, may, if not otherwise ineligible, be issued a visa if such alien establishes 
to the satisfaction of the consular officer when applying for a visa and the 
consular officer finds that (i) such membership or affiliation is or was invol- 
untary, or is or was solely when under sixteen years of age, by operation of 
law, or for purposes of obtaining employment, food rations, or other essentials 
of living and where necessary for such purposes, or (ii) (a) since the termina- 
tion of such membership or affiliation, such alien is and has been, for at leas 
five years prior to the date of the application for a visa, actively opposed to the 
ductrine, program, principles, and ideology of such party or organization or 
movement, and (b) the admission of such alien into the United States would 
be in the public interest. Any such alien to whom a visa has been issued under 
the provisions of this proviso may, if not otherwise ineligible, be admitted into 
the United States if he shall establish to the satisfaction of the Attornev Gen- 
eral when applying for admission to the United States and the Attorney General 
tinds that (i) such membership or affiliation is or was involuntary, or is or was 
solely when under sixteen years of age, by operation of law, or for purposes 
of obtaining employment, food rations, or other essentials of living and when 
necessary for such purposes, or (ii) (a) since the termination of such member- 
ship or affiliation, such alien is and has been, for at least five years prior te 
the date of the application for admission, actively opposed to the doctrine, 
program, principles, and ideology of such party or organization, or movement, 
and (b) the admission of such alien into the United States would be in the 
public interest. The Attorney General shall promptly make a detailed report 
to the Congress in the case of each alien who is or shall be admitted into the 
United States under (ii) of this proviso. 

(b) No visas shall be issued under the provisions of this Act to any person 
who advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person because of race, 
religion, or national origin. 

(c) Upon arrival at the port of entry in the United States, every alien eighteen 
years of age or older, authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and 
snbscribe an oath or affirmation that he is not and never has been a member 
of any organization or movement named in this section, except as hereinabove 
provided, in subsection (a) of this section, and shall be liable to prosecution 
for perjury if such oath or affirmation is willfully false. If any alien not en 
titled to a visa under this section shall nevertheless gain admission to this 
country, in addition to the penalty above-mentioned, such alien shall, irrespec- 
tive of the date of his entry, be deported in the manner provided by sections 19 
and 20 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as amended. 


REPORTING TO COMMISSION BY ADMITTED PERSONS, NUMBER AND FREQUENCY, 
CONTENTS OF REPORT, EXCEPTIONS, PENALTIES 


Sec. 12. Every alien admitted under this Act, except an alien who shall have 
derived his status because of being the spouse or an unmarried dependent child, 
adopted child, or stepchild under twenty-one years of age of an alien eligible 
under this Act, who shall be admitted into the United States shall report on 
the first day of July of each year until he shall have made two reports to the 
Commission, respecting the.employment, place of employment, and residence of 
such person and the members of such person’s family and shall furnish such 
other information in connection with said employment and residence as the 
Commission shall by regulation prescribe: Provided, That if such person enters 
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the United States within sixty days prior to the first day of July, the first re- 
port need not be made until the next date on which a report is required to be 
made. Such report shall be made to the Commission during its term and there- 
after to the Attorney General. Whoever willfully violates the provisions of 
this section shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned 
not more than six months. 


SPECIAL MIGRATION COMMISSION, OREATION, AUTHORITY, AND DUTIES 


Sec. 13. (a) There is hereby created a Commission to be known as the Special 
Migration Commission, consisting of three members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The President shall 
designate one of its members as Chairman. The members of the Commission 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Commission to formulate policies and to issue 
general regulations necessary under the provisions of this Act. These policies 
and regulations shall have the purpose of obtaining the most general distribu- 
tion and settlement of persons admitted under this Act, consistent with housing 
and employment opportunities for resettlement throughout the United States 
and its Territories and possessions. 

(c) The Commission shall have a Director, appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall receive a salary of 
$14,800 per annum. The Director shall be the chief executive and administra- 
tive officer of the Commission and on behalf of the Commission and subject to 
the policies and regulations adopted by it, he shall have charge of the ad- 
ministration of its activities. Suvject to the provisions of subsections (d) and 
(e) of this section, the Director shall appoint and supervise the personnel 
of the Commission and determine the distribution of work among them. 

(d) For duty within the continental limits of the United States, personnel of 
the Commission shall be employed subject to the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. For duty outside the continental limits of the 
United States, personnel of the Commission shall receive compensation at any 
of the rates provided for the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), together with allowances and benefits estab 
lished thereunder. The Director may recommend the appointment or assignment 
of persons, and the Secretary of State may appoint or assign such persons, to any 
class in the Foreign Service Reserve or Staff for the duration of operations 
under this Act, and the Secretary of State may assign, transfer, or promote such 
persons upon the recommendation of the Director. Persons so appointed to 
the Foreign Service Staff shall be entitled to the benefits of section 528 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. For the purpose of performing functions under this 
Act outside the continental limits of the United States, the Secretary of State may, 
at the request of the Director, appoint for the duration of operations under this 
Act, alien clerks and employees in accordance with applicable provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999). 

(e) No citizen or resident of the United States may be employed, or if already 
employed, may be assigned to duties by the Director under this Act for a period to 
exceed three months unless such individual has been investigated as to loyalty 
and security by the Civil Service Commission and a report thereon has been 
made to the Director, and until the Director has certified in writing that, after 
full consideration of such report, he believes such individual is loyal to the United 
States, its Constitution, and form of government, and is not now and has never 
been a member of any organization advocating contrary views. This subsection 
shall not apply in the case of any officer appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(f) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums of money as 
may be necessary to enable the Commission to discharge its duties. 

(g) The Commission shall report on July 1, 1953, and annually thereafter to 
the President and to the Congress on the situation regarding persons admitted 
under this Act, and regarding the effectiveness of this title in meeting the objec- 
tives of this Act. Such reports shall include full and complete details respecting 
the administration of the funds authorized to be appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 112 of this Act, including the names of persons and organizations to whom 
loans shall be made and the amount of such loans. Such reports shall also in- 
clude information respecting employment conditions and the housing situation 
in this country, the place and type of employment, and the residence of persons 
who have been admitted into the United States pursuant to provisions of this 
Act. The report shall also include an indication of the extent to which the Com- 
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mission has accomplished the objectives of section 8 of this Act. At the end of 
its term the Commission shall make a final report to the President and to the 
Congress. 

(h) Within four-and-one-half months after the completion of processing of ap- 
plications for visas under this Act, but in any event not later than November 15, 
1955, the Commission shall be terminated. Upon this termination of the Com- 
mission, the President shall make such provision as may be necessary for liquidat- 
ing the remaining affairs of the agency. 


RECEPTION FACILITIES AND OTHER SERVICES FOR REFUGEES 


Sec. 14. The President is authorized, in order to supplement activities of other 
governments, to provide facilities and services for the temporary care, registra- 
tion, transportation, vocational training, education, and resettlement of selected 
refugees, as appears necessary or desirable in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act or any other act under which the United States provides assistance to other 
countries, 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 15. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


LOANS 


Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated funds as may be neces- 
sary to be employed by the Commission for loans through public or private 
agencies to persons who provide assurances, or to public or private agencies to 
finance the transportation and reception of persons authorized to be admitted 
under this Act. Such loans shall be made under rules and regulations approved 
by the President. 


Mr. Watrer. We will be very glad to hear from our distinguished 
colleague and chairman, Mr. Celler. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Cetier. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to speak concerning H. R. 7376. 

As you indicated, it is offered in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the President in his message to the Congress, dated March 24, this 
year. 

That message in part reads as follows: 


One of the greatest problems arising from the present world crisis is created 
by the overpopulation in parts of western Europe, aggravated by the flight and 
expulsion of people from the oppressed countries of eastern Europe. 

This problem is of great practical importance to us because it affects the peace 
and security of the free world. It is also of great concern to us because of our 
long-established humanitarian traditions. 

Throughout the Soviet-dominated areas of Central and Eastern Europe, the 
Communist regimes are increasing their repressive measures. Some of the 
enslaved people are managing to escape to the west. Some 15,000 to 20,000 
Germans are slipping over the border of the Soviet zone of Germany and cross- 
ing into western Germany every month. From the Communist countries io the 
south and east the movement to free Europe is much smaller, but still they come, 
at the risk of their lives, past border guards and through mine fields. There are 
about 18,000 of these people already west of the iron curtain, and they are 
coming in at the rate of about 1,000 a month. 

The people in all these groups come to areas where, for the most part, the 
local economy is unable to support the population already there. Western Ger- 
many, for example, is overcrowded with almost 9 million people of German 
ethnic origin who were driven there from eastern Europe after the war. Trieste, 
which is receiving many of those escaping from the satellites, is badly over- 
crowded. Italy is struggling with very serious problems of overpopulation 
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and is urgently trying to resettle large numbers of its people overseas. Greece 
faces great difficulty in absorbing the refugees of Greek origin who are being 
driven out of the Balkan satellites by the Communists. Thus, the brutal policies 
of Soviet tyranny are aggravating overcrowded conditions which are already a 
danger to the stability of these free nations. 

The miserable conditions in which these fugitives from communism find 
themselves, and their present inability to emigrate to new homes and start 
new lives, lead inevitably to despair. Their disillusionment is being effectively 
exploited by Communist propaganda. These men and women are iriends of 
freedom. They include able and courageous fighters against communism, They 
ask only for an opportunity to play a useful role in the fight for freedom. It is 
the responsibility of a free world to afford them this opportunity. 

The bill that I have offered authorizes the issuance of 300,000 special 
nonquota immigration visas to certain refugees, persons of German 
ethnic origin, and natives of Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands. ‘The 
300,000 would be divided as follows: 

One hundred seventeen thousand would be accorded to what is 
known as German ethnics, and the term “German ethnics” is defined 
in section 2 as follows: 

Persons of German ethnic origin means any person, essentially of German 
origin, Who was born in Czechoslovakia, Albania, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Poland, Rumania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, Bul 
garia, or areas under the control and domination of any such countries, except 
those parts of Germany under military occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Then the second classification would be 117,000 Italians. 

The third would be 22,500 Greeks. 

The fourth would be 22,500 people from the Netherlands. 

Then there would be 21,000 refugees. 

A refugee is defined on page 2, commencing on line 6, to be any 
person who, because of persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion, fled after May 8, 1945, from any 
Communist, Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied area of 
Europe, and who has not been firmly resettled. 

May 8, 1945, was VE-day. 

Mr. Waurer. I cannot understand why in the definition of German 
ethnic origin there are excepted those people who were born in the 
part of Germany under Soviet domination. 

Mr. Creuier. The idea, I presume, was that having lived under 
Communist influences they might not, therefore, be susceptible to 
democratic teachings. However, I, personally, am not married to 
that exception. 

Mr. Watrerr. Actually, the President predicates his reasons for this 
legislation on the oppression of these people, these very people, and 
then by the language of the law, they are excepted, from any relief 
that would be given under the provisions in the bill. 

Mr. Ce.tier. That may be. There may be some military reasons or 
some security reasons. I do not know. 

Mr. Watrer. They are the expellees and the recent arrivals. 

Mr. Crtuer. I took this bill, shall I say, more or less as the White 
House gave it. As I said, I think as the hearing proceeds more light 
may be shed on it. 

The bill also provides for proper selection and for equitable oppor- 
tunity for resettlement. 

Mr. Wirson. You have only enumerated about 151,000, unless I 
skipped some. What are the groups? You were giving the groups 
that this bill issupposed to provide for ? 
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Mr. Cetuer. I thought that I had enumerated.them all. There are 
117,000 German ethnics; 117,000 Italians; 22,500 Greeks; 22,500 Neth- 
erlanders, and 21,000 refugees. I think that that adds up to 300,000. 

Mr. Wirson. I did not hear the Italians. 

Mr. Water. How did you arrive at the particular numbers men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. Cetier. The 300,000 was arrived at, I believe, by viewing our 
absorptive capacity plus an endeavor to divide equitably the 300,000 
among those countries, or the nationals of those countries, where there 
is overcrowding, like Greece, the Netherlands, and Italy, and then in 
proportion to the population of those countries and the problems that 
were created as a result of the unemployment, or the nonemployment 
created by the overpopulation. 

Mr. Watrer. You speak of an equitable distribution. If there are 
9,000,000 expellees and refugees in the American and British zones of 
Germany, and 117,000 of them are provided for, why is the same num- 
ber provided for Italy ? 

Mr. Cruuer. I used the word “equitable” in connection with reset- 
tlement—equitable opportunity for resettlement. 

Again, there is nothing magical about these figures. The idea is to 
have the United States show the world that it not only deals in pontif- 
ical declarations with reference to aiding on humanitarian grounds 
these countries which we aid of course in a monetary way, but that we 
bolster up and implement our words with action. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you not think that has already happened, since 
we have received about 1 million people in recent years? 

Mr. Cetier. If you refer to 1 million people, we have also by our 
own quota system and methods, shall I say, of dividing the immigra- 
tion quota pie, allowed millions of visas to go to waste in the last years. 
When we consider the vastness of our country, and while the physical 
frontiers may have been overcome, together with many, many other 
factors in this conntry, undiscovered realms spiritually, economically, 
and industrially, we realize how we can well be aided by our gathering 
unto ourselves the brain and brawn of some of these people. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, and members of your distinguished sub- 
committee, some of the figures. In the last 20 years probably over 
2,000,000 quotas have gone to waste. We could have brought those 
individuals in. We did not. Perhaps it is well for us to make up 
the lack, and for that reason I do not think there need be any concern 
by virtue of our bringing in these 300,000 additional displaced persons. 

I would like to continue with my statement. 

Mr. Watrer. May I direct your attention to section 4 (d) of the bill, 
the first paragraph: Greek nationals residing in Greece are the only 
ones to be considered. Don’t you think that that section should be 
amended by adding “and natives”? I have in mind a problem that 
arose in the displaced-persons law where, because of the shifting of 
population immediately after World War I, many people were not 
treated fairly. 

Mr. Cetter. In other words, you mean the same reason which war- 
rants our reaching out and helping these Greek nationals who may be 
in Greece, would also be applicable to some of the Greeks who are not 





in Greece ? 
Mr. Watrer. Right. 
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Mr. Cevier. If the evidence indicates that,,I would certainly go 
along with the chairman in that regard. 

Mr. Watrer. Will you tell me why the number of 22,500 with respect 
to Greece was decided upon ¢ 

Mr. Cetter. There again I do not think there is any magic about 
the numbers. The figure of 300,000 probably was taken arbitrarily 
as being an indication to the world we were trying to do our fair 
share in the alleviation or the solution of a problem of overcrowding. 
Then you take the 300,000 and you make these divisions. I think it is 
fair to take 22,500 out of Greece and the same number out of Holland, 
and I suppose when they took those figures all they had left was 21,000, 
and they gave it to refugees. What was kept in mind probably, was 
the problem, as well, of integration into the American scene. 

I would like, with your kind permission, to go on with the statement. 

There is a provision in the act for appropriate screening by the 
constituted authority. I think with reference to the operation of the 
Displaced Persons Act, the original Celler bill, there has been a great 
measure of success with reference to sc reening. I think the Displaced 
Persons Commission, as well as others involved having jurisdiction, 
have done a good job in the way of keeping out subversives and unde- 
sirables. I think they have done very well in bringing in that type of 
person who makes good citizen material. 

Mr. Waurer. In that connection you might be interested to know 
that there have only been three deportations of people who were ad- 
mitted under the DP Act. 

Mr. Cetier. The chairman more eloquently than I states the fact 
in that regard as to the real success achieved by the Displaced Persons 
Commission and others in screening these people. 

Then my bill provides for the usual assurance of employment. 

Then there is an oath of employment that must be taken. The pro- 
vision with reference to employment is to the effect that the alien will 
continue to work. He will not become a burden upon the economy 
of the Nation. 

There is a provision that a violation of the terms of that oath and 
the deliberate shrinking of work, or a failure to avail himself of the 
opportunities of employment, would merit deportation. 

Then there is a provision of a periodic reporting to the authorities 
as to employment and residence, and if there is a violation of that re- 
quirement there are criminal sanctions involved by way of $500 fine 
or imprisonment for 6 months. 

Throughout the United States today there are countless major in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural employers who are losing 
money, losing contracts, losing business, all because they cannot get 
enough workers to keep pace with the demands upon them. 

We know, of course, that in some areas and in some businesses there 
are soft spots. But despite this there is a crucial, a desperate, need for 
more workers of many kinds in all parts of the United States. Unless 
we find ways of meeting these increasing and continuous demands, 
many parts of our vitally important economic life will be starved 
for workers, and will fail to meet our domestic and international com- 
mitments. 

In preparation for these hearings I had some people look up the 
employment ads in leading newspapers in the country. Frankly, the 
results are startling, if not alarming. Im all sections, leading com- 
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panies are begging, fighting, and competing for labor. Page-long 
ads and promises and all kinds of special inducements are deemed to 
be necessary to get people to work. A Chicago ad promises “profit 
sharing” to new employees. A Kansas City corporation offers health 
services; an Atlanta, Ga., ad offers “life and accident insurance, hos- 
pital and surgical plans, savings plan.” Los Angeles employers 
promises “plenty of overtime” and “full pay while in training.” A 
New York company assures “housing assistance.” 

Mr. Chairman, let me give you the names of some of the companies 
advertising, searching, pleading for more workers in the Sunday 
papers in the last 2 or 3 weeks. Let us start with the Middle West. 
Take the Kansas City Star. There you will see ads—expensive ones, 
too—and I cite only a few—by Ford Motor Co., Gleaner Harvester 
Corp. of .Missouri, General Motors, Sheffield Steel Corp., Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and Remington Arms. 

Let us move over to Cleveland. The Cleveland Plain Dealer has 
similar ads for workers for the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Uni- 
versal Wire Spring Co., Thompson Products Co., Cleveland Diesel, 
Fisher Body, RCA, Industrial Rayon, and Jack & Heintz. 

Now, we will go to the South. In the Dallas, Tex., Morning News 
there is so much it is hard to select. Let me give you this sampling. 
International Harvester, city of Dallas, Oak Cliff Cab Co., three or 
four aircraft companies, Jefferson Hotel, and the Refinmg Engineer- 
ing Co., to mention only a few. 

The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution shows: Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., RCA, Lockheed Aircraft, and the Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer 
has ads from Continental Foundry & Machine Co., National Tube 
Co., Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

On the Pacific coast you will find the same thing. In the Los 
Angeles Examiner appear ads from American Pipe & Sheet, Alu- 
minum Co, of America, and several major aircraft companies. 

And in the San Francisco Chronicle are ads from the Freden Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., and Kaiser. 

Back to the east coast, the same thing prevails. In the New York 
Times you see labor shortages in American Telephone & Telegraph; 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors; Western Electric Co.; Republic Aviation Corp. ; and du Pont 
Co. 

A similar situation shows up in the Baltimore Sun, with ads by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Chrysler plant, and Westinghouse. 

This really was a startling survey, and it showed in a simple sort of 
way how close we are to the line of inability to find people to man our 
factories, work our farms, and run our large commercial establish- 
ments. 

It might be said, “Your survey only showed the need for engineers 
and highly skilled specialists.” That is not so. Everywhere the ads 
said, as in the Kansas City Star, “production workers—experience not 
necessary.” 

In the Dallas Morning News it was “Unskilled workers; prejob 
training.” 

In Wheeling’s Intelligencer it was “No experience necessary” 
“Laborers.” 

In the Los Angeles Examiner the ad said “1,500 jobs for men—air- 
craft experience not necessary.” 


or 
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The need is not only for highly skilled people and technical spe- 
cialists. Cleveland’s Plain Dealer shows shortages in stockmen, clerks, 
factory helpers, salesmen, and cab drivers. 

In Chicago there was need for male clerks, office boys, floor hands, 
and adjusters. 

And in Dallas, ads read: “For department-store clerks, laundry 
workers, cab drivers, cooks, cafeteria help, and insurance salesmen. 

The manpower shortage is so serious that the ads are even showing 
that overtime will be required. 

A Wheeling, W. Va., ad wanted laborers for a 50-hour week. 

In New York City an ad wanted construction superintendents for a 
54-hour week. 

Mr. Chairman, we are facing a serious situation in the United States. 
Our economy is expanding so rapidly that we do not have enough 
people to do all that must be done if we are to keep our standards of 
high living. 

Take, for example, our farm-labor shortage: Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan will testify in these hearings here, or will have someone 

testify for him, and I will not try to poach on his territory, but he will 
tell you something of the farm labor shortage. 

I am impressed with the warnings of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which said in a formal resolution adopted at its thirty- 
third annual meeting in December 1951: 

Shortage of farm labor is the major factor limiting the production of food and 
fiber. Since 1940 the number of farm workers has decreased by 1,700,000 while 
the population of the United States has increased by over 20,000,000 people. Cur- 
rently, total employment in agriculture is a half million less than a year ago, and 
a million less than 2 years ago. There is every reason to believe that the farm- 
labor supply will continue to diminish as defense production approaches its 
planned development. 

How does the Farm Bureau Federation suggest we solve this serious 
problem? In part by immigration. Let me ‘read you their views: 

United States immigration policy should be made to serve and support the over- 
all national policy on international relations. Study should be given to a 
substitution of selective immigration for our present quota basis. Persons should 
be admitted who have demonstrated ability to advance the general welfare and 
whose technical skills, techniques, and labor are needed to supplement our own, 
either by naturalization or by issuance of 2-year renewable visas revocable at all 
times for cause. ; 

The mining industry is likewise in a bad way for workers. The 
Engineering and Mining Journal for January 1952 called attention 
to the serious manpower shortage and suggested turning to immigra- 
tion to man these vital mines. The national magazine Business Week 
of January 1952 also called attention to the critical manpower situa- 
tion facing industry. 

The tool-and-die industry, the service trades, hospitals, and others 
likewise attest the serious labor shortages. T here is also a large and 
unfilled demand, for example, for lumbermen and wood choppers. 

It is not my purpose here to cover the whole national economy. My 
point is this: indiatiy, agriculture, commerce, all have themselves 
warned that the failure ‘to devise new methods to meet growing man- 
power shortages will seriously handicap our economy and our defense 
effort. A continuation of the situation bodes ill for the continued 
prosperity of our country. 


22041—52—-ser. 17——2 
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H. R. 7376, the bill under hearing today, is a means of coping with 
these problems. As to the impact on our labor population, too often 
the argument is heard—immigrants rob American labor of a living 
anda job, 

In that connection, I am going to quote to you a statement I made 
before this committee in connection with the original Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, and I said as follows: 

Every worker, be he native or immigrant, is a consumer as well, and in that 


case is a creator of more jobs. He takes'‘a job in one specific field, but his earn- 
ings inure to the benefit of numerous industries. 


I then quoted from a statement from the American Federation of 
Labor in that regard and from the president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Mr. Cetier. Now, let us consider also this situation from a popula- 
tion standpoint. This is highly important. Students of population 
are inclined to believe that we are tending toward a static and declin- 
ing rate of population and that the trend is irreversible. Our span of 
life is lengthening. The number of children in our families is growing 
smaller. If we continue our immigration at an annual rate of about 
150,000, even with that rate of immigration, which is our present 
statute, our population in the last decade of the century, in the years 
1990 to 2000, would be on a declining grade. It would start to decline 
about 1990. With no immigration the decline would come much 
sooner. 

I quote from page 180 of the American Immigration Policy, edited 
by William F. ied, Carolyn Zelenyn, and Henry Miller: 

A declining rate of population increase means an aging population. It means 
that there are fewer young persons and more old persons proportionately in the 
total population. The aging of the population carries social implications. By 
1930 there were 21,000,000 children in elementary schools in the United States. 
By 1938 the number had dropped to about 20,000,000. In this 60-year period, from 
1890 to 1940, children under 5 decreased from 13.8 percent of the total population 
to 8 percent. Persons 65 years of age and over increased from 3.4 percent in 
1800 to 6.9 percent in 1940. 


There is a tremendously big jump, even higher than that, according 
to the preliminary figures of the 1950 census, and I quote from the 
census: 


Between 1930 and 1940.the number of persons 65 or over in the United States 
increased by 35 percent, whereas the total population increased only 7.2 percent. 
Life expectancy at birth in 1900 was 47 years; in 1945 it was 64 years. 


It probably is higher today. I again quote from the American 
Immigration Policy : 


The most recent population forecasts predict that by the year 2000 over 13 
percent of the United States population will be made up of persons 65 years of 
age, or almost twice the present percentage. Children under 15 years of age in 
1945 were about 25 percent of the population. According to the above forecast, 
in the year 2000 they will comprise only 19 percent. According to the same pre- 
diction, the median age of our population will increase from its present figure, 
slightly under 30 years, to 37 years. 

The aging of the American population and the probability of its further aging 
in ensuing decades makes the age distribution of immigrants arriving in this 
country of special interest. During most decades approximately 90 percent of 
our immigrants were less than 40 years of age, thus making a heavy contribution 
of youth to the population as a whole as well as contributing to the birth rate. 
Immigration would normally appear to be the factor which would slow down the 
aging of our population. 
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Now, there is a very important question of security vis-&’-vis Soviet 
Russia. At the present time the rate of population growth in the 
United States is slightly below that required to reproduce itself. The 
American rate between 1935 and 1939—that is, the rate to reproduce 
itself, was 0.96. Compare that with the rate for Russia, not the satel- 
lite countries ; just Russia alone, which was 1.70. Ours was 1.96; Rus- 
sia’s was 1.70. The population forecast for the United States in 1970 
is about 170 million people. The population forecast for Russia alone 
in 1970 is 251,000,000. The implications are startling. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to discuss unduly the humani- 
tarian aspects of this problem, nor the continuance of our national 
tradition of affording an asylum for the oppressed of Europe. I do 
not at this moment wish to discuss at any great length its vital inter- 
national role, in standing off Communist aggression and infiltration, 
by strengthening both the nations of the North Atlantic communi- 
ties and the undeveloped countries of the Western World. Mr. W. 
Averell Harriman, Director of Mutual Security, who was scheduled to 
testify here today, asked me to read for him a statement which will 
cover that subject. I propose to do that at the close of my presen- 
tation. 

I am not going to cover a lot of the areas that will be mentioned by 
succeeding witnesses. I want, however, at this point to say this: This 
program of H. R. 7376 is in our own selfish domestic interests. We 
need the immigrants from Italy, from Greece, from Germany, from 
the Netherlands; we need them now, in 1952, just as we have needed 
them in earlier stages of our history. We need these good, strong, 
God-fearing people to do the things that our own people cannot or 
will not do; namely, a lot of rough work. We need the drawers of 
water and the hewers of stone. 

I know fairly well that these people are a part of the overpopulation 
of Germany, Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, and Greece. I visited 
some of those countries recently, as recently as December, and I saw 
the plight and the economic imbalance caused by the overpopulation 
of these people. Where can they go? All countries able to receive 
them, including ourselves, must help. I am told that Australia will 
take probably 1,000,000 immigrants in 5 years. Canada has announced 
a goal of 150,000 for 1 year. Other British domains will take some. 
Argentina may take 15,000. Little Israel has more than doubled her 
population some 600,000 in 3 years, and it will take additional num- 
bers, probably another 600,000 in the next 3 years, at the rate of 200,000 
a year. 

Despite the Celler Displaced Persons Act, wherein we took in over 
341,000, I believe it is incumbent on us to help siphon off some of this 
additional 5,000,000 surplus population of the countries mentioned. 

I think the breakdown of the figures of those taken in under the 
Displaced Persons Act are as follows: 

We took in 316,000 displaced persons. We took in 28,000 expellees, 
and the balance went to Greece, Poland, and Shanghai, making a 
total of about 400,000. 

If this international rescue and rehabilitation is not available, these 
people are like men on a sea without a shore—hapless, helpless, and 
homeless. 

The United States must play an aliquot part in this venture. Other- 
wise, these people will become grist to the Communist mill. Their 
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helplessness will be emphasized by their hopelessness and will make 
them easy prey to the siren call of communism. 

These people, I repeat, whom this bill will bring into our land, are 
simple folk, interested in family life, with simple wants, anxious 
to work. They are the fodder upon which democracy must feed. 

The overcrowding in Italy, the Netherlands, Greece, Germany, 
creates the tensions that work for war. Our duty is plain. We must 
be in the vanguard of the nations according relief. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to ask you a question. Do you have any 
information to show what was the average age of the DP who was 


admitted to this country ¢ 

Mr. Cetier. Perhaps some of the members of the DP Commission 
could tell us that. I am informed 29 years. I am rather pleased at 
that. I thought that they would be older than that. I am glad that 
the gentleman from Texas asked the question. I hope, if this bill 
passes, that that median age may be maintained. I think that we need 
vigorous young people for the many reasons that T have outlined. 

I have in my hand here a statement by Mr. Harriman. 

Mr. Watrer. We will at this point insert into the record the state- 
ment of Mr. W. Averill Harriman, the Director of Mutual Security. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mr. HARRIMAN ON THE CELLER Bi_t BErore House Jupiciary 
SUBCOM MITTEE 


I am very sorry I cannot appear personally before the committee in support 
of this bill and to answer questions, for it deals with matters which are impor- 
tant to the Mutual Security Program and to our foreign policy and our national 
security. 

During the last few years the Congress has on several occasions considered 
the problems of displaced persons, refugees, and surplus population in Western 
Europe and has authorized several important programs to help deal with them. 
The members of the committee are therefore informed as to the character of 
these problems and what we have done, and I do not propose to go over familiar 
ground. I want rather to show how these problems relate to our policies and 
objectives and to our self-interest. 

Since the end of the war it has been a basic policy of the United States to work 
in cooperation with the free nations of the world to attack the tremendous prob- 
lems inherited from the war and to deal with the situation created by the post- 
war behavior of the Soviet Union. 

As I look back over the last 7 years, I believe good progress has been made. In 
many respects the achievements have been extraordinary. 

In 1945 and 1946 the economic and political chaos in Western Europe was 
such that many people despaired of any solution and there was a very real fear 
that the Communists would take over. Yet in five short years Western Europe, 
by its own efforts and with help from us, has brought order out of chaos, has laid 
a good economic foundation and has achieved a substantial measure of political 
stability. The most urgent problem now is to create military strength and power 
in Western Europe capable of withstanding any threat of aggression from with- 
out: and at the same time to further strengthen the economies and create even 
greater political stability so as to make every Western European nation invul- 
nerable against any internal threat. 

It has taken a great variety of measures, projects, and activities by us and 
by the other free nations working together to change the dangerous situation 
in Western Europe at the end of the war into the promising situation which now 
can be said to exist. 

One of the most difficult and dangerous aspects of the situation in Western 
Europe when the war ended arose from the more than 8 million people, uprooted 
from their own countries by war or by the deliberate Nazi policy of dragooning 
them as slave laborers harnessed to the Nazi war machine. These millions not 
only constituted a tragic human problem; they were a great economic liability 
as Well as potential threat to political democracy. 
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Yet, we can now see that nearly the whole of that tremendous problem has been 
dealt with. Close to 7 millions who wished to return to their homeland were 
repatriated. Over a million were resettled overseas, including the United States. 
Thus, of the original group of more than 8 millions, only about 100,000 displaced 
persons now remain, and there would be even fewer were it not that this 
residual group constitutes, to a large extent, special problems of the aged, the 
sick, and the invalid. 

Thus what was in 1945 and 1946 an apparently insoluble problem has within 
a few years been reduced to manageable proportions. 

How was it done? 

It was done by the constructive and cooperative endeavor of the free nations, 
motivated by considerations of humanity and self-interest. And we Americans 
can take pride in the part we played. We provided much of the leadership. We 
helped with funds. And we opened our doors to many of these unfortunate 
people and set an example to other nations. In short, we pitched in and 
helped—as good Americans and as good citizens of the World, and because 
we had a clear self-interest in doing so. 

We have come a long way since the dark and disturbing days of 1945 and 
1946, But the job is not yet finished. Coexistent with the problem of displaced 
persons is the problem of surplus population. If Western Europe is to be 
further strengthened both economically and politically, as it must be, a solution 
must bo found to the problem of the surplus population in four countries: Western 
Germany, Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands. 

I firmly believe this problem can be resolved and reduced to manageable pro- 
portions if appreached in the same way and in the same spirit as we have the 
even more formidabte problems of the last few years. 

In each case the problem arises largely for special reasons, connected with 
the war or postwar situation. It need not—at least in its present dimensions— 
be a permanent problem, but one which can be overcome in time. It is not a 
general problem for ali of Western Europe but a special problem for certain 
countries. Nevertheless, as in the case of the displaced persons, it is soluble 
only if it is approached as an international problem. Those nations not directly 
concerned must contribute to the solution. 

The greater part of this problem of surplus population in these four countries 
will not be solved by emigration but by adjustments and expansion of their 
economies. Thus a basic requirement to any solution is an expanding economy. 
This has been one of the main objectives of the United States policy under the 
ECA and now under the Mutual Security Act. 

A sudden and drastic increase in population of this kind, especially when 
coupled with a chronic population surplus, as is the case in Italy, takes time 
to deal with. If jobs are to be found, industry and agriculture must be ex- 
panded and that in turn means more investment, more power, and more raw 
materials. Meantime the surplus population remains a heavy burden on the 
economy to the extent it must be supported by public and private relief. All 
this takes time and imposes great strains on every part of an economy. Stand- 
ards of living and taxation, fiscal stability and the balance of payments, foreign 
exchange, and the rate of investment are all affected. 

The purpose of the Celler bill is to provide emergency help while the adjust- 
ments and readjustments are being made and the eXpansion takes place. We 
in the United States ought to give this help: Partly for humanitarian reasons; 
partly because it is in our self-interest; partly because it is a responsibility 
which goes with world leadership; partly to set an example to other countries. 
Australia and Canada are already taking sizable numbers, and some are moving 
to Latin America. The admission into the United States of 117,000 Germans, 
117,000 Italians, 22,500 Greeks and 22,500 from the Netherlands would be im- 
portant in contributing to the solution of this problem. I earnestly hope that 
the committee will give favorable consideration to this part of the Celler 
bill. 

I want also to say a few words about the special problem of the other 
refugees from the Communist countries. I refer to those escapees who have 
no homeland to go to, as do the German and Italian and Greek expellees and 
escapees. The Celler bill provides for help to these people and for the admis- 
sion of some of them to the United States. I also support this part of the 
Celler bill. 

The problem is not a large one—only about a thousand are managing to 
escape each month, and they now total over 18,000. Most of these have been 
given asylum in precisely those countries suffering from overpopulation. We 
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have here a very real human as well as psychological problem to deal with. 
To the people in the Communist countries, the west stands for freedom, and 
escape to the west means escape to freedom. The free nations must nourish 
that faith. It is the Achilles heel of communism. One of the best ways to 
keep alive faith in freedom and democracy behind the iron curtain is to let 
the people enslaved by communism know that those who make the dangerous 
flight to safety will find refuge in the west and will be given an opportunity 
to start a new life. 

Mr. Cetter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are privileged to have with us this morning the Under Sec- 
retary of State, the Honorable David K. Bruce, who has contributed 
so much to the work of this committee during the years that he was 
our able and distinguished Ambassador to France. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID K. BRUCE, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Bruce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I have a statement to make 
on behalf of the State Department, and I would suggest that it be 
submitted for the record, as regards the first half of it, without read- 
ing. The reason for that is that your committee is so fully aware, 
and it played such a constructive role in this whole question of im- 
migration, that the allusions to the history of immigration which 
are in this statement, which I would like to submit, are all well 
known to you, and if I may, therefore, I will proceed at that point 
where the history becomes merged with the proposition embodied in 
this particular bill. 

Mr. Watrer. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By Hon. Davin K. Bruce, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, over the past several years, and 
particularly since the end of the war, the Congress has shown a keen aware- 
ness of the problems of refugees, displaced persons, and escapees. American 
leadership and financial support in the field of international action for the relief 
and resettlement of refugees has been continuously active since 1938. The 
record is one of which we can all be proud. It is in the finest tradition of the 
American people. 

Our efforts have been directed along three lines: (1) Care for refugees and as- 
sistance in their resettlement, (2) providing haven in this country for some 
refugees, and (3) assistance in the problems created by the existence of surplus 
populations in certain Western European countries. 

Concerning care and resettlement of refugees, the Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee for Refugees (IGCR) was organized in August 1938 as a result of the 
conference convened at Evian on the initiative of President Roosevelt. The 
objective of the Committee was to find new homes for some 700,000 refugees 
who were forced to leave Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia as a result of 
the persecutions of the Nazi regime. The Committee, in the first instance, was 
composed solely of immigrant-receiving countries but later, in 1943, its mem- 
bership was expanded to include 36 of the Allied and neutral countries. In its 
prewar activities, the Committee endeavored to find new places of resettlement 
for the refugees from Central Europe and during 1944 and 1945 collaborated 
very closely with the United States War Refugee Board in securing the escape 
of refugees from Hitler-dominated Europe. 

From 1945 to 1947, the activities of the Committee were intensified in stimu- 
lating the resettlement of refugees out of Europe. The United States Govern- 
ment contributed approximately $2,500,000 to the Committee’s expenditures 
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and shared all operating expenditures on a 50-50 basis with the United Kingdom 
In the spring of 1947, the Committee was responsible for the movement of the 
first boatload of refugees from Germany to Paraguay. The Committee ceased 
operations on June 30, 1947. 

The United States Government took the leadership in organizing the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) in September and 
October 1943, and contributed slightly more than 70 percent of its total ex- 
penditures. From the very beginning, a Displaced Persons Division was es- 
tablished in UNRRA which assumed responsibility, with the Allied occupation 
authorities, for the housing and the administration of camps holding 8,500,000 
refugees and displaced persons found in Central Europe at the end of the war. 
Approximately 7,500,000 of these were repatriated by the Allied occupation 
authorities and UNRRA before the termination of UNRRA’s operations on 
June 30, 1947. 

The United States assumed leadership in the organization of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organizaticn during 1946 and 1947. The IR© on July 1, 1947, 
assumed responsibility for the care and maintenance and repatriation and re- 
settlement of 1,500,000 refugees and displaced persons in Europe transferred 
to it by UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. In its 4% 
years of service, IRO registered 1,619,008 refugees, arranged for the resettle- 
ment overseas of 1,057,955 in 48 countries, and repatriated 72,834 to their 35 
countries of origin. The Organization also provided for the continuing care in 
hospitals, institutions, or elsewhere for 31,740 persons, .including dependents, 
who were unable for reasons of age, illness, or physical defect to earn their own 
livelihood. Eighteen governments and a number of voluntary agencies, mostly 
American, collaborated in this effort. The Organization raised and spent $430,- 
000,000, of which the United States contributed $237,116,355. IRO discontinued 
operations on January 31, 1952. 

Anticipating the eventual termination of IRO, the United States participated 
Within the United Nations during 1949 and 1950 in the establishment of the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the primary function of which is 
to extend protection to refugees in their new countries of residence until they 
acquire citizenship. 

The activities of the United States in the refugee field have not, of course, 
been limited to Europe. In 1948 the United States took the leadership in the 
United Nations General Assemblv in establishing the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees and was instrumental in establishing in 1949 the successor 
agency, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
With respect to the Far East, the United States has also taken the leadership 
within the United Nations to establish the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. Thus the United States has been active on a world-wide basis to 
assist in caring for refugees. 

Concerning the second field of our efforts, the United States has admitted 
to our own shores large numbers of refugees. In December 1945, President 
Truman directed the competent Federal agencies to take full advantage of exist- 
ing immigration laws to grant admission to the United States of refugees from 
Germany and Austria. Some 42,000 were admitted to the United States under 
this directive by June 30, 1947. 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 provided for the admission of 205,000 
refugees who had arrived in Germany, Austria, and Italy prior to December 22, 
1945. The amended Displaced Persons Act of 1948 went into effect on June 16, 
1950, and extended the benefits of the act to those who had arrived in those 
countries prior to January 1, 1949. The authorization for visa issuance under 
the act was increased from 205,000 to 341,000. In addition, the admission of 
5,000 nonquota war orphans and 54,744 German expellees was authorized. To 
date, 323,942 refugees have entered the United States under sections 2 and 3 
of the act, and 27,096 German refugees under section 12, totaling 351,038. Visas 
may be issued to German refugees until June 30, 1952, and it is anticipated that 
all visas authorized for them will be issued well before that date. 

In the third field—overpopulation—Congress and the Department have recog- 
nized the problems created by the existence of surplus populations in Europe. 
Not only has Western Europe been burdened with thousands of refugees whose 
welfare is of concern to us, but in many areas, particularly those which have 
traditionally been sources of migrants, there developed severe population pres- 
sures. This condition, particularly when combined with a refugee problem of 
significant proportions, has made more difficult the progress toward political 
and economic stability in Europe. 
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The Congress has already authorized two programs to relieve the present 
European situation. With respect to the problem of overpopulation, the Belgian 
Government, at the request of the United States Government, convened a Con- 
ference on Migration at Brussels in November and December 1951. Twenty- 
seven governments attended. Sixteen governments supported a_ resolution 
which was adopted establishing the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
on the Movements of Migrants from Europe. The Committee now has a member- 
ship of 19 governments and has held 2 sessions. It has adopted a budget of 
$41 million and proposes to move 137,000 migrants, including refugees, out of 
Europe in the calendar year 1952. The United States will make a direct con- 
tribution of $10 million to the Committee. Included in the Mutual Security 
bill presently under consideration by the Congress is a request for $10 million to 
cover the United States contribution to the Migration Committee for its second 
year of operation. The migrants and refugees eoncerned will be transported to 
Canada, the United States, Venezuela, Brazil, Australia, and New Zealand on 
ships transferred to the Committee by IRO on its termination. Over 32,000 
persons were moved by the Committee in the first 8 months of operation. 

With respect to escapees, section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 authorized the use of title I funds for any selected persons who have 
escaped from certain Communist-controlled or Communist-dominated countries 
or areas of Europe. On March 22 of this year, the President, acting under this 
authority, authorized @ $4,500,000 program to assist certain refugees who have 
escaped from behind the iron curtain. These persons have been granted asylum 
in the countries bordering the iron curtain, notably Western Germany, Austria, 
Trieste, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, whose governments are now carrying the 
main responsibility for provision of food and shelter. Assistance in this has 
also been extended by private voluntary organizations. The escapee program 
will supplement—but in no sense superse@e—these efforts. The program is 
designed (1) to improve standards of care and maintenance for those who have 
risked their lives in the hope of finding freedom in the west, and (2) to aid in 
the permanent resettlement of these persons, either locally or overseas, to permit 
them to reestablish their lives in the free-world community. The Department of 
State has accepted responsibility for carrying out this program, and action is 
now proceeding rapidly to commence program operations. 

Mr. Bruce. H. R. 7376 constitutes the next logical step in the con- 
tinuing efforts on the part of the United States to assist refugees and 
to reduce surplus populations. 

The pressure of surplus population in Western Europe persists in 
Italy, Western Germany, the Netherlands, and Greece. This problem 
is intensified by the continued inflow of refugees from the Eastern 
European countries under Soviet domination. The possibility of as- 
similating the excess which now exists in Western Europe at a toler- 
able level of living and advantageous level of productivity is very 
remote, since, even with the rearmament effort, foreseeable employment 
and resettlement opportunities are inadequate. Continued emigration 
on a larger scale than that obtaining since the war has been and should 
be encouraged as one means of relieving this pressure. It cannot, in 
our view, be the primary means. The major emphasis must be upon 
economic improvement within the particular countries and within the 
European area as a whole. However, overseas emigration is an im- 
portant factor in any solution of the problem. 

The interest of the United States in a solution of overpopulation 
problems in Europe is substantial, due to the economic burden and the 
social and political tensions arising from overpopulation. The con- 
tinued burden of nonproductive people in these countries presents 
serious handicaps to the successful realization of our primary effort 
to establish security in Europe. These handicaps constitute a weak- 
ness behind the military strength being developed in Western Europe. 
They are likewise a threat to the economic and political stability upon 
which a successful military defense must depend. 
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Within the past 2 years the United States has repeatedly expressed 
its concern with the problem of overpopulation in certain Western 
European countries. The British, French, and United States Foreign 
Ministers in a declaration at London on May 13, 1950, recognized “that 
the excess of population from which several countries of Western Eu- 
rope are suffering is one of the most important elements in the dif- 
ficulties and disequilibrium of the world” and in November 1950 they 
adopted the report of the conference of experts on migration held at 
Paris in July and August of that year. 

The importance of this problem to European defense and stability 
has been fully recognized by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
particularly in resolutions and reports adopted by the ninth session of 
the North Atlantic Council at London. The report of the Temporary 
Council Committee, which was adopted by the council at Lisbon, em- 
phasized the importance of manpower in relation to political as well 
as economic stability in Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say, as you will recall, that committee was 
established for the purpose of attempting to reconcile military require- 
ments with the economic potentialities of the member states of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. Wirson. What countries were named or discussed in the report 
that you speak of ? 

Mr. Bruce. I do not think they were specifically. I think that 
generally this House resolution names those countries in which the 
excess of population constitutes the most pressing problem in con- 
nection with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In Italy there 
is an excess for which migration is desirable of between three and 
four million. In Western Germany somewhere between 1,000,000 and 
1,200,000. In the Netherlands, because of the fact, not only have they 
a high birth rate, but on account of the severance of Indonesia from 
Holland, that situation has become acute. Holland is a highly popu- 
lated country, as you know, and they have now weighing on their 
economic situation an excess of population. The same would apply 
in lesser pressure to Greece. 

Mr. Witson. Is the excess population in Italy mainly native born ? 
There are very few refugees in Italy / 

Mr. Bruce. That is a curious situation and rather a special one, 
and one that has persisted, of course, over a period of years. 

When Mussolini came into power there he was very loath to have 
emigrate from Italy any large proportion of the population, even 
though there was an excess from an employment standpoint. I think 
that he anticipated that conditions could be brought about in Italy 
which would absorb the larger portion of the working population 
than later proved to be the case. 

During the war the normal immigration ceased in its entirety, and 
then as they lost their overseas territory, the return to Italy itself 
of that overseas population increased a problem which had _ been 
perennial in Italy. 

A strange thing has happened in regard to Italy, incidentally. 
The birth rate has declined and is now inferior to that existing in a 
number of continental countries, and also to that in our own country, 
but that excess of population, as you know, is no new story in Italy, 
but it is being aggravated and accentuated by the abnormal condi- 
tions; abnormal in the sense of what happened to be in practice before, 
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let us say, 1924 that were brought about first by the political actions 
of Mussolini, and second, the incidence of war, ail third, by this 
return of Italian nationals from their overseas territories. 

Mr. Wirson. Then they are the nationals of Italy ¢ 

Mr. Bruce. They are the nationals. 

Mr. Cexier. I found when I was in Italy there were a great many 
Italians coming back from Libya. When Mussolini was in power he 
encouraged the emigration of Italians into Libya. Now the political 
situation has changed as far as Libya is concerned and they are return- 
ing to their native habitat, and that has aggravated the situation. 
There is about 10 percent of the adult population of Italy unemployed, 
and that has created considerable economic havoc. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. Of course, when I spoke of overseas 
territories, I meant either Italian possessions or countries like Ethiopia 
over which Italy had a certain sovereignty, so that there was always 
that possible outlet. Now, in large measure those Italian nationals 
who had been settled in those overseas territories have returned to 
continental Italy. 

I might say in that connection I think a question was asked earlier 
about the suggested Greek quota, and I know what you must have had 
in mind was that great migration of Greeks from Asia Minor which 
followed the First World War. 

Mr. Wa ter. About 1922? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes; immediately after the World War, when Greece 
and Turkey then became embroiled and the Turks were successful. 
There was a very large displacement of Greek population. 

Now, this bill would cover the men, women, and children of Greek 
nationality who have been settled in countries over which the Greek 
flag did not fly. I thought that I would call attention to that because 
I think you asked about it earlier. 

Mr. Watrer. That is why the word “nationals” rather than “na- 
tives” is used. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. 

Since overpopulation in Western Europe presents a threat to the 
political and economic security of that area it has a direct and impor- 
tant effect upon the security and welfare of the United States. Espe- 
cially in Italy and Western Germany, the problem of overpopulation 
in its present acute form arises from special circumstances. An emer- 
gency international effort, in which the United States shares, to re- 
lieve population pressure would serve to reestablish a manageable 
situation in which the natural increase in population could be absorbed 
either through domestic integration or normal emigration. It is within 
that framework that the proposals of H. R. 7376 provide an opportu- 
nity for the United States to make a further tangible and effective 
contribution. 

To the problems of overpopulation has been added the burden 
created by the presence in Western Europe of approximately 16,000 
refugees from communism. These are people who have lost their 
homes, their property, and often their families. They have a deep 
hatred for communism; they know from experience what it means. 
They have a deep love of freedom, having been so long without it. 

They have fled from the Baltic countries, from Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, from Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and the Soviet 


Union. 
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They have escaped, but they have not yet found complete freedom— 
freedom to work and to become useful citizens. It is this opportunity 
which they now seek. 

Due to the conditions under which the refugees must flee their homes, 
they arrive in Western Europe destitute and are at once faced with 
the necessity either to fight for a meager existence in a strange land, 
which already is burdened with a surplus population of its own, or to 
accept gratuitous care with the attendant demeaning of self-respect. 

Mr. Wacrer. In that connection, it was interesting to me to learn 
on my last trip to Germany that the presence of these people was 
actually resented. That was not the fact with respect to the displaced 
persons. The Germans felt some sort of responsibility for them, but 
they do not welcome the presence of the recent arrivals, the expellees, 
and whenever there is any decline whatsoever in employment they are 
the first people who are immediately discharged from their jobs. 

Mr. Bruce. I agree with that. 

Mr. Watrer. That being the fact, do you not think we should direct 
our attention to that particular phase of this problem first ? 

Mr. Bruce. The direction of our attention to that problem would 
be included in our attempt to take care of the larger problem of which 
this isa part, and a very significant part. 

Mr. Watrer. Of course, you have testified there were about 1 mil- 
lion in that category. I assume you arrived at that figure because of 
the change in position of the German Government. Three years ago 
they felt the German economy could not absorb the 8 million people 
that had come in in recent years. Now they feel that they can absorb 
all except about 1 million agriculturists. 

How can we be assured, assuming this measure is adopted, that these 
1 million agriculturalists will go on the farms and remain on the 
farms, or go to those areas where there is unemployment / 

Mr. Bruce. I assume if the administration of the program were 
highly efficient that we could control their initial destinations. They 
would go where directed. 

I must say quite frankly I do not think any power on earth can 
retain a man on a farm if he wants to go to a city, or vice versa. 

Mr. Watrer. I have in mind the experience we had in that regard 
with the displaced persons program. An attempt is made on page 9, 
line 13 of the bill, to compel or require these people to remain in the 
places to which they have agreed to go. Do you think that under our 
laws and Constitution we can provide that in the event that the alien 
does not remain on the farm, or at the place of employment to which 
he was destined, it would be prima facie evidence of fraud in obtain- 
ing his visa and that he could be deported ? 

Mr. Bruce. From a juridical standpoint, Mr. Chairman, my views 
would be worthless, because I have never studied the question. My 
question—my guess would be that under the spirit of our laws, at 
least, it would be impossible to control, to maintain in any one type of 
employment a person in this country. 

Mr. Watrer. Of course, in Canada they do so control. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Mr. Watrer. The people enter into a contract, and if they do not 
remain where they are supposed to work, they can be deported. I am 
just wondering whether we could devise something similar to that. 
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Mr. Bruce. It is not provided, as I understand it, in any present 
legislation. 

Mr. Cetier. May | interpose a question ? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. 

Mr. Ceier. I think the chairman is right. We just cannot make 
this ironclad; it is impossible under our laws. We do not have a 
police state, and it is impossible to try to do it in this bill; as the chair- 
man pointed out the effort must be made in this period of obligation, 
to carry out their obligation under the oath in good faith. 

Mr. Waurer. But let me interrupt you at this point: The burden 
of proof is on the Attorney General to prove, at the time the applica- 
tion was made, that it was not made in good faith. How can the 
Attorney General determine what was in the mind of the man when 
the application was filed ? 

Mr. Cetier. That is correct; it is difficult. The attempt is made 
by this legislation to cover that, but the chairman is correct. I think 
it would be a legally impossibility to make the person remain at some 
particular place. 

Mr. Wiison. I might say, in my opinion, that has caused more 
criticism on the displaced persons program than anything else, 
especially in more or to farming States; in the South, the Midwest. 
The DP’s learned early, I presume, not to buck this organized-labor 
strength of this country enough to say to the farmers that they would 
stay, that we will agree to stay in a place, but sooner or later they 
would leave for the centers of population where they could get a job. 

I know that happefed in innumerable instances in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and other States where farmers were badly in need of 
farm labor, where these persons said that they were farmers, when 
it was learned later that they were not farmers and knew practically 
nothing about farming—no doubt they knew something about the 
European type of farming, but they had little idea about our type, if 
they even knew about European farming. 

Then, they wanted a much higher paying job. 

Mr. Water. You do not have to look to the States you have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Witson. No. 

Mr. Water. Farmers on the farm were encouraged to leave the 
farm and take employment in Government munitions plants, and other 
defense industries, and left the farm. 

Mr. Cetier. I think it might be helpful at this point to read into the 
record lines 18 and 19 from page 9 of the bill : 

In determining whether or not the person accepted and agreed in good faith 
to abide by the said terms of employment, the Attorney General shall consider 
the manner, conditions, extent, and duration of the person’s employment after 
admission to the United States. 

In addition to having that brake put on, on any attempt to get away 
from his original attempt, there is required that the alien report 
periodically concerning hisemployment. That might have a tendency 
to check the change of jobs. But of course, as I said, and the chairman 
will agree, and I am sure the other members will, it is a very difficult 
thing to meet. 

Mr. Watrer. Of course this language is identical to the language 
in the Displaced Persons Act, section 6. 

Mr. Cetxer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bruce. May I say one last word about farmers ? 

Mr. Waurer. Certainly, being one yourself. 

Mr. Bruce. I do not believe by legislation that we are in position 
that we can control, over a period of time, the profession to which a 
person wants to devote himself, I think that it is against the spirit 
of our whole civilization. 

As regards the particular number we are speaking of, the number 
of those comes to about 1 million, that are Germans, who have been 
engaged in agriculture. 1 think it might be presumed they would 
welcome an opportunity to come to American farms and remain on 
‘hem. I admit the second part of that statement is subject to doubt 
under a fot of circumstances, unfortuna tely, | in my experience, as to 
holding them there. But these are agriculturists that we are talking 
about. 

If these refugees remain in the countries bordering the iron curtain, 
they add to the economic difficulties of these countries already suf- 
fering from surplus population and war-weakened economies. ‘This is 
an element of weakness in areas whose strength is so vital and im- 
portant to the United States. 

It should also be mentioned that we have certain needs ourselves 
that these refugees can fill. We need information as to what actually 
happened and is happening behind the iron curtain so that we may 
bend our efforts in the proper directions. 

The needs the refugees are best qualified to fill. We can use their 
experiences under the terror regime to inform other lands of what 
existence under communism really means. If utilized and given the 
opportunity to find the freedom they seek, the refugees could con- 
tribute materially to the welfare and security of the United States. 
If ignored, they could only be a barrier to the accomplishment of 
our objectives. 

We must continue our program of supplementary care given these 
refugees by the countries which border the iron curtain. We must 
help to feed, clothe, and house them adequately. We must see that they 
are given the training necessary to enable them to find work and a 
place in the North Atlantic community. But these are largely interim 
measures which are necessary to maintain hope and spirit while they 
await the opportunity to move onward to new homes. 

If our policy of resistance to communism is not to appear illusory, it 
is important that we allow a goodly number of these people who have 
so well demonstrated their resistence to communism to find the free- 
dom they seek in America. 

Mr. Water. Any further questions? 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Bruce, I believe you have been talking have you 
not, about the 1,500,000 of excess population in Germany : ; I believe 
you did not intend to refer to all the refugees and expellees, but only 
the pure excess they cannot absorb; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Bruce. There are in Germany, Mr. Wilson, I believe in Western 
Germany, somewhere around 10 million who have flowed in from 
Eastern Germany. 

Mr. Witson. And some 3 or 4 million behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Bruce. From Poland and other places. 

The West Germans feel satisfied that they can handle that popula- 
tion, from the standpoint of absorbing within about 1,000,000 to 
1,200,000 of the whole. 
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So we have to figure on any excess of somewhere above the 1,000,000 
to 1,200,000. Whether they are correct in assuming that that absorp- 
tion can take place within a reasonable period of time into the economy 
of the West Germany government, or whether they can absorb them 
financially and economically remains to be seen, but that is the con- 
tention which they make themselves. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, we have found in some hearings held by 
the distinguished chairman and several other members who were in 
Germany, Munich, Frankfurt, and several other places, that what 
many of them complained they needed was bank credits, and some 
assistance so the folks could go into business. ' 

Mr. Bruce. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. And they have even thought that perhaps they could 
take up some industrial activities and perhaps absorb some of this 
number among them. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. And I may venture the opinion that 
perhaps their confidence in being able to absorb them is represented in 
part by the great desire of the Germany ultimately to have unifica- 
tion, and as they have in Western Germany now between 48 and 49 
million people, and in Eastern Germany only 17 million people; and as 
Eastern Germany did predominate in agriculture, that portion of old 
Germany, and that if there could be a free flow of Western Germany 
into Eastern Germany, in the event of unification, I have no doubt that 
such a thing could take place. 

Mr. Wirrson. That would relieve the situation greatly. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Wirson. If such a thing could happen. 

Mr. Bruce. A great deal. 

Mr. Water. Any further questions? 

Mr. Cuexr. In your statement, Mr. Bruce, as you refer especially 
to Italy and Western Germany having an overpopulated area arising 
from special circumstances—I can understand the German situation, 
but what are the special circumstances to support the facts of over- 
population, which you have referred to? 

Mtr. Bruce. I think before you came in that I mentioned 

Mr. Cuerr. If you have already covered that, that is all right. 

Mr. Bruce. I will repeat very briefly, if I may, with the chair- 
man’s permission : The overpopulated situation in Italy has been due 
principally to the fact that the country was very poor, with very 
inferior resources at the time. Overpopulation is also due to the 
fact that they have never taken any action on birth control. It has 
been an accumulation, however, of efforts of Mussolini, and the fact 
that he discouraged emigration, and he discouraged particularly the 
emigration of those Italians, whom he thought might be used in 
connection with what he considered would be the expansion, not 
only within Italy, but the expansion he hoped to make out of colonial 
development in various places, the settlement of the large population 
elsewhere. Then, during the course of the war, emigration began 
to follow almost entirely. After the conclusion of the war there 
was a great inflow from other overseas territories to which Mussolini 
had encouraged emigration, back to Italy. 

That is why I was referring to it as an abnormal situation. 

Mr. Cuetr. Do you have any figures as to the inflow from the 


colonies ? 
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Mr. Bruce. Approximately 400,000. 

Mr. Cuexr. That is all. 

Mr. Water. Mr. Bruce, why were the ethnic Germans, those who 
were born in the eastern zone, especially excluded from eligibility 
under section 2 (a) of this bill? 

Mr. Bruce. May I ask Mr. Warren ? 

Mr. Warren. It is, Mr. Chairman, I assume because the refugees 
from Eastern Germany are more readily assimilated in the western 
zone than the so-called expellees and others who are less welcome 
in the German community. Then those who come over from the 
eastern zone, perhaps, are more nearly indigenous than the group 
of expellees, even those of German national stock there are con- 
sidered as forming an alien element by the mass of the German 
people, and of those who constitute the basis of the economic diffi- 
culty, if they really want to attack the problem, the less of the group, 
to make up those to be admitted, and since we cannot cover the total 
problem it would be important that we do as much as we can for 
that group. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you very much. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Bruce. I would like to say this, which is not entirely beside 
the point, that there is one very interesting thing about the Ger- 
mans, even without their own borders, and that is their racial attach- 
ment. As you recall there was a large colony in Rumanian, and 
several in the Ukraine, and when Germany was fighting against 
Russia and went through those countries they found the loyalty of 
those German colonies, many of them, particularly in the Ukraine, 
abounded for their Fatherland, so much so that many of them attached 
themselves to the invaders of what had become their own country. 
They were still the Germans of ethnic origin and they were still 
devoted to the German institutions, to their language, to their culture. 
It is interesting to note the survival of this strong racial characteristic. 

Mr. Watter. Mr. Bruce, we are indebted to you for your very fine 
contribution to our study. 

Mr. Broce. Thank you. 


STATEMENTS OF KNOX T. HUTCHINSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; AND HERBERT J. WATERS, ASSISTANT TO 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wauvrer. Our next witness is Mr. Knox T. Hutchinson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. We will be very glad to hear you, 
Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee; 
I would like to say first that Secretary Brannan regretted very much 
he was not able to be here to make his own statement, because he is 
working with the Senate Agriculture Committee at the moment. He 
did not know he would not be here until a short time before, and I 
am here, Mr. Chairman, to make the statement for the Secretary, if 
I may. 

Mr. Water. We will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
am happy to have this opportunity to testify in support of H. R. 
7376, 
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There are many reasons why I am convinced of the wisdom of this 
bill, which would permit the entry of 300,000 special nonquota im- 
migrants from specified countries over a 3-year period. 

One of those reasons stems from an old saying: “To pity distress 
is but human; to relieve it is devine.” That consideration alone ought 
to win support for the bill, because it is a humanitarian considera- 
tion that is wholly consistent with our American traditions. 

But there are also other reasons—such as our own national self- 
interest, from the standpoint of aiding European countries that are 
cooperating with us in a common defense against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

At the outset, therefore, I want to make it very clear that my sup- 
port of the objectives of this bill does not rest wholly on the fact that 
it will be beneficial in meeting some of our agricultural manpower 
problems. It is my sincere conviction that legislation of the type 
being considered will redound to the lasting benefit and credit of our 
country. I would support the objectives of this legislation wholly 
apart from agricultural considerations. 

By authorizing additional immigration into this country, on a 
limited basis, we shall be rendering aid in alleviating the problems 
created by Communist tyranny and overpopulation in Western Eu- 
rope. As President Truman has said, no one nation can solve these 
problems by itself. They are world responsibilities, and the free 
nations of the world must meet them together. The United States 
has an important part to play, because we are in a position of world 
leadership. Only if we continue to play our part, can these problems 
be solved. 

You will hear testimony from others dealing with the implications 
of the proposed legislation for our economy as a whole, as well as 
with the detailed provisions of this bill. I should like to focus my 
testimony on setting forth the reasons why I consider the legisla- 
tion would be helpful to the agricultural sector of our economy in 
meeting urgent manpower problems. I shall also try to indicate how 
this limited immigration will compiement other efforts we are making 
to achieve the agricultural production so essential to the defense ef- 
fort. 

The supply of labor available to agriculture has bean decreasing 
steadily for some years. The rate of decline in the farm working 
force has gained momentum, particularly since we stepped up our 
defense and rearmament program following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. In 1951, farm employment decreased 329,000 under 1950, 
and 734,000 under 1949. This year the number of agricultural work- 
ers continues to decrease and may average 200,000 to 300,000 fewer 
than in 1951. 

These losses of farm manpower reflect decreases in hired labor as 
well as in operator and family labor who have left farms to go into 
defense and other industries and into the Armed Forces. And I want 
to emphasize the fact that these net reductions in agricultural em- 
ployment have occurred despite increased recruitment activities by 
the Department of Labor and despite increased use of foreign workers 
from Mexico and other countries in the Western Hemisphere—mainly 
for temporary employment at seasonal jobs. 

We are concerned about the manpower situation in agriculture, par- 
ticularly because of its relation to current production requirements. 
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Despite planting and growing conditions which were far from ideal 
in 1951, farmers did a remarkable job. Last year total agricultural 
production was near record in size—totaling about two-fifths more 
than the 1935-39 average. But we need even larger production in 1952 
and the years ahead. This may come as a surprise to some who have 

not followed the farm situation closely, but for the last 2 years, even 
with record or near-record production, agricultural output lias not kept 
pace with pny expanding needs. We have only been able to meet 
these needs by drawing down our reserve supplies of feed grains, 
wheat, and cotton built up in earlier years under the price-support 
program. 

It now appears that any supply problem with respect to wheat will 
be alleviated by the excellent winter wheat crop in prospect which 
together with an average spring wheat crop would give us about 1.3 
billion bushels. 

However, the outlook for corn and other feed grains is not so favor- 
able. Already the relatively tight feed grain supply situation has 
affected livestock production in the United States and as a result an 
8 percent decrease is expected in the spring pig crop this year. Our 
population increased by almost 20 million from 1940 to 1950. The 
population is continuing to increase at the rate of about 214 million 
per year. With a prospective strong demand for livestock products 
during the mobilization period, it is difficult to see how demands for 
animal-produced foods can be met fully unless the production of feed 
is increased substantially. 

When considering the need for increased production, we should also 
be mindful of the greatly increased dependence of friendly nations 
throughout the free world on the United States for food supplies. In 
1951 our food exports were four times as great as they were prewar. 
Moreover, we have been called on to meet the needs of our expanded 
Armed Forces totaling 3.5 million men. A man in uniform requires 
more food than the average civilian. The requirements of the Armed 
Forces for meat are twice as large per man as per capita civilian 
consumption. 

In recognition of the need for increased output, the production goals 
program for 1952 calls for about 6 percent larger output than the 
1951 level. That means production about one- half greater than the 
prewar average. Strong emphasis has been placed on raising the level 
of feed-grain output in the 1952 program. A national feed-grain goal 
of 128 million tons, about 12 percent above the 1951 level, has been 
established. Based on farmers’ intentions to plant as of March 1, 1952, 
it would appear that we may fall about 7 million tons short of the 
128-million-ton goal. However, the Department has thrown its full 
weight and resources into a drive to boost feed- grain acreage and 
production above the intentions level. 

Although production goals have not been established for livestock 
products, we must maintain high-level production of meat, milk, and 
poultry, if we are to meet the growing demands of our population in 
the defense-mobilization program. 

It is in this type of agriculture—livestock products and particularly 
dairying—that the availability of year-round workers presents an 
especially difficult’ problem. 

I should like to deal a little more specifically with the hired farm- 
labor situation as it pertains to the regular or year-round farm work- 
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ers. We have recently asked our State and county agricultural mo- 
bilization committees to appraise their current agricultural manpower 
situation. A majority of the States characterized their situation by 
terms ranging from “critical” to “tight generally.” Most of the 
others indicated that the situation was either tighter than in 1951 
or about the same, with some reporting spot shortages. Only a few 
did not report that manpower was a major problem. 

Almost one-third of the States said their greatest manpower difli- 
culty was the short supply of regular year-round hands. One-fourth 
said their problem was the short supply of both regular and seasonal 
labor. Reports of farm manpower difficulties came from States in 
all sections of the Nation. The reported demand for year-round 
workers involves not only hired men working under the supervision of 
farm operators but also farm tenants in some areas. 

Mr. Cueir. Will you permit an interruption, Mr. Hutchinson ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Certainly. 

Mr. Cuetr. What section of the country seems to be in critical need 
for farm laborers, and seems to be suffering the most ¢ 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I believe that follows in just a sentence or two 
later. 

Mr. Cuerr. Very well. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. As to year-round workers in various agricultural 
enterprises, 

These appraisals can be supplemented by results from recent surveys 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Between 1949 and 1951, 
there oceurred in the United States as a whole, a decrease of over 
200,000 in the number of regular hired workers on farms, a reduction 
in excess of 20 percent. 

The severity of the decrease and its effects on agricultural produc- 
tion vary in different parts of the country. Special surveys have been 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in cooperation with 
the agricultural experiment stations in Wisconsin and Connecticut, 
focused on manpower losses and turn-over on dairy farms. In the 
eastern dairy area of Wisconsin about 8 percent of the farms reported 
unreplaced losses of regular workers in the year following Korea. 
These farms also showed substantial decreases in size of dairy herd. 
Among commercial dairy farms in Connecticut about 25 percent 
had unreplaced losses of regular hired labor in the 2 years preceding 
April 1952 and about one-sixth of these reduced the size of their 
farming operations because of their manpower losses. 

We recognize, of course, that the bill under consideration could not 
be expected to solve our manpower problems in agriculture. But I 
believe it can make a valuable contribution to meeting the needs of the 
moderate-size commercial family farm that requires year-round hired 
labor. We know that there are in Western Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, and in other European countries to which the legislation 
refers, many excellent, experienced agricultural workers who cannot 
find productive employment on the limited agricultural land available. 
We have need for them and can use them productively without ad- 
verse effects on the employment conditions of our own citizens. 

It has been said of bills authorizing the admission of large numbers 
of immigrants in earlier yeare that the true purpose of such legislation 
was to provide cheap labor for our growing industries and thus de- 
press wages paid to our own people. Regardless of the motives be- 
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hind such legislation in the past, American history has recorded, dec- 
ade after decade, a rising standard of living for all our people. I be- 
lieve that the provisions of this bill, properly administered, will de- 
press neither wages nor working and living conditions in American 
agriculture. 

Although we have a great need for farm manpower, I would be the 
last to propose the admission of aliens if by so doing American citi- 
zens were forced into unemployment or denied opportunities for occu- 
pational or economic advancement. I do not believe this bill will have 
that effect. If proper care is exercised in the selection and placement 
of those to be admitted, there is reason to believe that an important 
contribution can be made to our agricultural economy. American 
farmers are prepared to pay the wages prevailing in their communi- 
ties for qualified agricultural workers, and if they can get the help 
they need, our productive capacity will benefit. 

The great contribution that immigrants have made to the agricul- 
ture of this country is well known. The countries from which the 
immigration is proposed figure prominently among those contributing 
to the development and strengthening of United States agriculture 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. Even now, first and 
second generations of immigrants from Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, and other countries are predominant in many prosperous 
type of farming areas of our country. 

Despite the rapid gains in our total population in the last decade, 
the farm population has declined substantially. Our farm-producing 
population is now about 6 million under what it was in 1940, and the 
prospects are for a continuing decline under conditions of high levels 
of economic activity that seem likely for the years immediately ahead. 
Even with respect to the rapid growth in our total population, certain 
areas of the country have not shared in the growth and still others have 
lost population. The States where population has declined or had only 
very small gains include a tier of important farming States from 
North Dakota stretching southward and then east to Mississippi. 

In closing, I want to stress the fact that farmers are facing an es- 
pecially serious problem in the urgent need for regular or year-round 
labor with actual or potential skills as key workers on dairy, livestock, 
and certain other types of farms. In keeping with trends in food con- 
sumption patterns in the United States, agricultural production policy 
in the years ahead will continue to emphasize increased production of 
livestock and livestock products, which have heavy requirements for 
year-round workers. The problem of recruitment of skilled domestic 
regular farm workers is, worker for worker, much more difficult than 
the recruitment of most types of seasonal farm workers. 

It is precisely in this problem that the program of the Displaced 
Persons Commission made a contribution in affording a small supply 
of regular workers for employment on dairy, poultry, and other types 
of farms. The Celler bill, like the Displaced Persons Act, has provi- 
sions for preference for farm workers. With the experience gained 
during the operation of the displaced persons program, it should be 
possible to improve still further the selection and placement of im- 
migrants in regular farm jobs so as to assure that a larger proportion 
of them continue in farming. In this connection, I might point out 
that we have had real success in sending German-speaking county 
agents, with local experience, to Germany to help in selecting immi- 
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grants for farm work in this country. This procedure should certainly 
be continued, 

We in the Department of Agriculture stand ready to do everything 
in our power to help our farmers and the newly admitted immigrants 
to create the basis for a satisfying and therefore lasting adjustment to 
the rewarding experience that farm life and rural living in this great 
country can provide. 

Mr. Wavrer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Hutchinson, do you have the figures showing how 
many of the 400,000 displaced persons who have come to this country 
are staying on the farm? 

Mr. Hutrcuinson. No, we do not have those figures. 

Mr. Witson. I wonder if there is anyone who can tell us where they 
might be secured / 

Mr. Hutrcuinson. We made a reasonable search and were not able, 
at the time this paper was prepared, to find the figures that we could 
call absolutely dependable, but we were tremendously impressed with 
the success of the screening, which I mentioned earlier, in the use of 
the county agents screening in the selection of foreign workers, and 
the general observanee and concensus of opinion of those who were 
connected with and in contact with the program has been that it 
worked out very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Witson. Do you mean as to workers during the displaced per- 
sons program, or has there been some check since that time by your 
Department among those people who have been working on this bill? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I am quoting primarily from the experience of 
those who have observed the workers that were screened in Germany 
by the county agents and placed on the farm. 

Mr. Wuson. Were the bulk of those men from displaced persons 
camps ¢ 

Mr. Hutcutnson. No; I do not think they were selected from that 
group. 

Mr. Wiutson. In my opinion, and we studied this, this very sub- 
committee studied the problem in Germany, and we went to and talked 
to hundreds of people in those camps, although we had hearings also 
in the large populous centers of Germany, but we heard some very 
heartrending stories about the Russians coming into the camps, 
screening those persons, separating the ones they wanted to send to 
Russia, leaving the women and children. 

But I wonder if anybody has the facts—and I think this is pretty 
important—and I recognize that at the present time, in my opinion, 
the high percentage of the expellees and refugees now in Western 
Germany, the western portion of Germany at least would be better 
farmers, or at least have followed that occupation more than the aver- 
age displaced person, because many of them who were in displaced 
persons camps came from cities, or at least they did not come from 
the farm, and many other people in Germany have followed the 
farming occupation as a business for years, for generations, as a 
matter of fact. 

I wonder, in view of what you have said about the scarcity of farm 
labor, why we cannot on the Mexican border, for example, with a 
length of some 2,000 miles on the southern border, arrive at some 
reasonable working plan to get the Mexican nationals across into the 
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United States during the peak season of farm-labor shortage. Do you 
think that could be done? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Surely; I think it would be done, and probably 
should be done. And I agree with you, but perhaps we do not have 
the need for the seasonal workers that we have for the year-round 
workers. 

Mr. Witson. It is in a different category ; I recognize that. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Yes. 

Mr. Wixson. But the seasonal worker in that area, especially along 
the line and in the vicinity of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
in order to plant and cultivate and harvest their crops must have 
seasonal workers. 

Mr. Hurcurson. Certainly, Mr. Wilson, and I think you will find 
the Department of Agriculture is on record as supporting that. 

Mr. Wuson. I think you and I agree that is true, but some of the 
other departments dealing with labor perhaps do not. And I just 
wonder why we do not come to some reasonable workable method by 
which these seasonal workers, especially so during the emergency 
situation, cannot be worked out. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. I think it can; I see no reason personally why it 
should not. 

Mr. Watrer. Is not the solution quite simple? Why do you not 
devise some way of working out an employment card, an identifica- 
tion card, a system similar to that prevailing in the Windsor-Detroit 
area ¢ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Labor 
Department is working on such a plan that can be possibly admin- 
istered whenever a contract is made with the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Wirson. You do think some kind of plan could be worked out, 
and you think the Department of Labor favors such a plan? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Of getting Mexican labor ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiison. Some simple arrangement that can be worked out so 
that the seasonal workers could come across. There can be proper 
safeguards drawn up against Communists infiltrating the groups, 
one of getting farm labor which is so badly needed. You do think 
it can be worked out and your Department favors such a plan? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. I certainly think it would work, and we are 
advocating it. 

Now, as to the administration of such a program, particularly the 
immigration requirements, that is not the direct responsibility of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wiutson. I understand. 

Mr. Hucninson. But I think as to the Department of Agriculture 
it can fully cooperate. 

Mr. Watrer. Any further questions? 

Mr. Cuevr. As Mr. Wilson pointed up a while ago, one of the pri- 
mary objections to the displaced persons bill was the fact that a vast 
number of the displaced persons who sought to come to the States 
and did come to the States under the guise or under the pretext that 
they were farmers, and it created a great deal of distate among the 

vast number of farmers for the very fact that after they had arrived 
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it was discovered that they were not farmers at all. Most of them 
were good people, do not misunderstand me, they were good people; 
and in many instances they were laboring men, skilled specialists in 
certain lines, plumbers, carpenters, and in instances overseers of con- 
struction workers. They had many talents and training, but they 
were definitely misplaced when they came on the farms. 

I do not criticize the Displaced Persons Commission, because often 
we make mistakes, and the only way we can learn our lesson is by 
trying not to make the same mistake twice. 

Now, in this study, or the recommendation you have suggested, have 
you any idea that you might submit to us that would prevent a dupli- 
cation of these very serious mistakes ? 

These people who want to come, of course are anxious to get here. 
There was a provision in the bill which we felt was a very good bill, 
as it went through the House, and of course as you know, the bill was 
changed in the Senate, and we were at the end of the session and, in 
effect, we were told we could take it or leave it—I am going to be frank 
with you; that is about what it was; but unfortunately in that bill 
there were restrictions, two restrictions, and the only way these people 
could get here was to say that they were farmers, normally, farmers, 
when, as a matter of fact, they were not farmers at all. 

When they arrived here, what happened? As a concrete example I 
can give you my own experience, and knowing the facts I certainly 
can talk more positively about what happened. In my little home 
town in Marion County, Ky., where there have beer any number of 
farmers who went to the trouble and expense, and upon my recom- 
mendation, shall I say, to take these people, give them a home, a place 
to live. Many of them even went out and built tenant houses, nice 
little homes at quite a considerable expense to themselves, and when 
these people arrived they were there maybe 10 days or 2 weeks and 
were unhappy, because they knew nothing about farmfng, and the 
farmer himself was not happy, so they would take a job at something 
else, and the next thing we knew they would be working for a con- 
tractor downtown, or when that job was over they would be working 
for a contractor at some other place, and when the job was over they 
would move to some other place where work was going on. 

That is why I ask, if you have any recommendation or any observa- 
tion you can make which will be of help to this committee in solving 
this very troublesome problem in order to avoid a duplication of that 
very, very serious mistake that we made; it would be appreciated. 

Mr. Hutcurnson. Of course it is very regrettable that such experi- 
ences as you have related did occur. 

Now, again as to Mr. Wilson’s question: As I indicated, the obser- 
vation has not been going on long enough for us to give you anything 
specific, but those figures, Mr. Wilson, I hope we will have, and those 
figures I think will indicate that as to the DP’s who were screened by 
the county agents before they came over here, and as to how well they 
have worked, our general observation, and the general report is that 
they have been very satisfactory. I think the mistake was made in the 
improper placement of people in getting the earlier people in this 
country who have had no farm experience, and I think it is generally 
recognized that the person who has not had any farm:experience is 
not satisfied; I think it is perfectly natural to expect that. I do not 
know just where the mistake might have been made. Maybe it was 
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just natural under the circumstances, but I believe in this effort, with 
the background and experience we have had, we can by proper screen- 
ing as we have experienced already with the county-agent system, 
which has proved out very well, screen the type of labor. 

Now, Mr. Wilson, with respect to your question concerning seasonal 
labor; I think that seasonal workers can be provided from such sources 
as you have indicated, but I do sincerely believe that there are many 
people in these countries covered by this bill, who will provide us with 
farm labor, if properly screened, and will provide us better year-round 
workers in such industries as dairying and other year-round jobs on 
the job in States like Wisconsin. 

Mr. Witson. I am in agreement with you in general, but it is just 
as necessary to have seasonal workers as it is to have year-round 
workers. 

Mr. Hurcnuinson. Yes; I would agree to that. 

Mr. Wuson. In the type of jobs, for instance, where you see hun- 
dreds of seasonal workers to one year-round worker, they are on a 
large farm. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. I certainly agree that we must have the seasonal 
workers, as well as we need the year-round workers. 

Mr. Witson. I have seen as many as 200 cotton pickers in a field, 
and maybe the next week would be moved in a truck to another farm, 
because the cotton has been picked and there is nothing more there 
to do. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. That is right. 

Mr. Wavrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. Watrer. I believe our next witness is the Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. Maurice J. Tobin. We will be very glad to hear from you at 
this time, Mr. Tobin. 

Mr. Tosrn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity and to present to this subcom- 
mittee my views on Congressman Celler’s bill, H. R. 7376, to authorize 
the issuance of 300,000 special nonquota immigration visas to certain 
refugees, persons of German ethnic origin and natives of Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands, and for other purposes. 

As the President has stated in his special message to the Congress 
on March 24, overpopulation in certain countries of Western Europe 
and the continued influx of political refugees into those countries from 
behind the iron curtain have created a threat to the economic stability 
and to the defense of an area whose security is vital to this country. 
A solution of this problem, therefore, is not only necessary for humani- 
tarian reasons, but for the sake of our national security. 

Reports from our labor attachés in Western Europe, Mr. Chair- 
man, have repeatedly stressed the seriousness of this matter and of 
the need for finding methods of relieving the countries in question of 
the burdens which they are now carrying because of the presence 
within their borders of these excess populations. 

Our means of dealing with the problem would be to provide, as 
H. R. 7376 does, for the migration of some of this surplus and refugee 
population to other countries of the world, where their skills and 
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productive capacity can be more fully utilized in the struggle against 
communism. 

Under this bill, this country would continue to discharge its human 
responsibility in company with other free nations for the solution of 
this problem of the free world. This would be no more than in keep- 
ing with our tradition of providing haven for the oppressed and with- 
out position of leadership in the world. 

There is no doubt of the ability of this country to absorb into its 
life the 300,000 persons who would be admitted over a 3-year period 
under the provisions of H. R. 7376. 

Our history shows that our productive capacity and our standard 
of living have risen with the increase in the population. Today our 
population is at its highest level, and our productive capacity and 
standard of living are also at unprecedently high levels. In consid- 
ering the limited number of people who would be admitted into the 
country under this bill, we should bear in mind that from 1890 to 
1910, the period of our heaviest immigration, the population increase 
of the country was nearly 50 percent, but the number of gainfully 
employed workers rose 67 percent and our economic activity tripled 
during the period. 

It should be pointed out that an immigration of an average of 100,- 
000 persons a year would mean an addition to the labor force of, at 
the most, 50,000 persons. This is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our total labor force of 61,700,000. When we consider that the total 
addition to the labor force each year is 600,000 we can realize how 
small an increment 50,000 additional workers would be. 

We might also consider an addition to our labor force of more than 
50,000 workers in relation to our defense manpower needs. Defense 
employment has risen from 2 million at the time of the outbreak of 
facilities in Korea to 5,500,000 at the close of 1951, and about 6 million 
at the present time. 

According to estimates formulated by the defense manpower ad- 
ministration of the Department of Labor, by the end of 1952, 2 million 
more workers will have been added to the present total of 6 million 
in defense employment. 

In the field of manpower, the plateau which we expect to reach in 
1953, will be the base from which full mobilization, if needed, would 
take off. Full mobilization would call for many more technical, pro- 
fessional, and skilled workers than the current program requires. 
Such workers cannot be trained quickly. Long-range programs to 
train such workers are under development, but, in addition, full 
mobilization planning could be aided by the immigration provided 
for in H. R. 7376. 

Our experience under the Displaced Persons Act shows that we 
‘an obtain from abroad skilled factory workers, engineers, scientific 
technicians, and other qualified people whose skills can be of great 
value to our expanding production. 

The experience in this respect of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
rania, under the displaced-persons program, as described in an article 
in Pennsylvania Employment Security Trends and Totals, a publica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, Novem- 
ber 1951, might be of interest to this subcommittee. 

The article recounts that more than 20,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren have become residents of Pennsylvania under the program. It 
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states that “it becomes apparent that considerable wealth has been 
added to the economy and human resources of the State in the skills 
obtained.” 

It is further pointed out in this article that only 15 percent of this 
new worker group were unskilled, and that included in the group 
were 42 positions, 170 teachers, 49 professional engineers, 64 nurses, 
over 1,900 farmers, and hundreds of skilled craftsmen, such as car- 
penters, mechanics, and electricians. 

Mr. Watrer. You might be interested, in that connection, Mr. Sec- 
retary, to know that the resident physician of one of the Pennsylvania 
State hospitals is a former displaced person. 

Mr. Topsrn. Fine. In view of the rapid expansion of our industry 
and the growth of our Armed Forces, our manpower reserves are 
limited and we could easily absorb, in fact welcome, skilled and trained 
personnel in the numbers that immigration under H. R. 7376 would 
provide. 

In agriculture, more perhaps than in industry, we need additional 
people. The farm work force has been decreasing for the past several 
years. ‘This movement away from the farm has been accelerated by 
the defense effort, with increasing numbers of farm workers taking 
jobs in defense industries or going into the Armed Forces. 

There is danger that agriculture -production may be seriously 
hampered by shortages of labor. The overpopulated areas of Western 
Surope contain many farmers and farm workers who have no 
opportunity for employment in agriculture. In Italy and the 
Netherland, particularly, there are large numbers of agricultural 
workers who are not productively employed because of the limited 
tillable acreage in those countries. 

Under this bill preference would be available to applicants for ad- 
mission who are farm workers and persons whose skills are needed 
in the United States or who have special educational, scientific, tech- 
nological, or professional qualifications. Careful selection of candi- 
dates will be made on the basis of professional employment-service 
interviews and occupational classifications, conducted in Europe. I 
might note that the displaced-persons program utilized the services 
of experienced interviewers recruited from the ranks of the United 
States Employment Service and the State employment services and 
German-speaking county farm agents from the Department of Agri- 
culture to occupationally screen and select candidates for admission to 
the United States. 

In addition to the above screening, I confidently expect that our 
working relationship with the present Displaced Persons Commission, 
will lay the groundwork for similar cooperation in the future. 

In the placement of these people in the United States, due considera- 
tion will be given to the condition of the labor market in the area of 
resettlement ; and effort will be made to locate workers in areas where 
there are shortages of the particular skills which they possess. 

The total immigrants which H. R. 7376 is designed to admit will 
have the effect upon our economic life of a pebble cast into the ocean— 
but their qualities and skills may well prove very useful to us by meet- 
ing needs in areas where the need is most acute. Apart, however, 
from our needs and the benefits which this immigration may confer 
upon us, is the responsibility which we have to participate in the 
solution of what is probably one of the most pressing problems of 
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the free world and our obligation to exercise the moral leadership 
which is expected of us by assuming at least part of the task of har- 
boring these victims of tyranny abroad. 

I might say, gentlemen of the committee, that I visited extensively 
within Europe in both 1950 and 1951, and I came away with the 
feeling that one of the most pressing problems was relieving the over- 
population of the countries that are included in this program, and I 
have visited extensively in all countries with the exception of Holland. 

Mr. Waurer. This committee has visited these areas on four oc- 
casions, and we are quite familiar with the problem. The only thing 
that concerns me, Mr. Tobin, if we pass this bill, is resettling these per- 
sons in the areas where their services are needed. Have you thought 
of any way that could be worked out? And I have this in mind: when 
the first of the displaced persons were brought into this country they 
were brought into the South. This subcommitte went to New 
Orleans, and we found that people who had gone to the Southern 
States, in a matter of a month had moved to Wisconsin or Michigan. 
That is perfectly understandable; but when we bring farmers, or other 
occupational groups to the United States, we know that they come here 
for two reasons, one is because they wish to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered by this country, and the other, to rejoin their 
friends and relatives. It is perfectly natural that these people would 
in a very short time go to those German communities where their 
friends and relatives live. 

Mr. Tost. It is so natural that will be very difficult, Mr. Chair- 
man, to avoid. 

I think that the Commission and the personnel of the Commission 
have learned a great deal from the experience of the past 3 years 
in the handling of this program. 

Mr. Watrer. Not in the last 3 years, but since the present chair- 
man has done this job so magnificently, I can see a great difference in 
what is happening. Even he admits he cannot find a solution to this 
problem. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, great improvements have been made, and 
Chairman Gibson early fn the program learned it was necessary to 
get people who were expert in these fields, so he came to the employ- 
ment Service in the Department of Labor, due to his experience, hav- 
ing formerly been an Assistant Secretary, and procured 13 people who 
were skilled in screening people to determine their best skills. 

Then in addition to that the Department of Agriculture gave him 
the seven German-speaking county agents who were better than able 
to describe to the people the opportunities. 

Mr. Watrter. It make no difference how skillful our people are, 
they cannot detect a falsehood. A watchmaker from Bulgaria in a 
DP camp in Germany can swear that he spent his entire life on a 
farm. He gives assurance and goes to a farm. Within hours he is 
within a city looking for a job that he is qualified to do. 

Mr. Tostn. Well, if we can get those who are screened for farm work 
and are genuine farmers, and their families have been brought up on 
a farm, and that is the skill that they possess, they are liable to 
stay on the farm because that is their best skill. That is the skill that 
will enable them to earn their best living, and I believe that great 
progress has been made in that direction. 
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Many of the mistakes that were made in the early part of the pro- 

am have been used to good advantage by doing a better job in the 
atter part of the program, and I believe that the personnel of the 
Commission are doing a better job today than they did at the start of 
the program. 

Our country has had little experience in this field because the im- 
migration into this country had been merely a trickle since the im- 
migration laws of 1923 were passed. Then everyone who came in on 
his own. There was no need of any organized effort to place them, as 
there is in this situation. I think that great progress has been made 
and that a much better job will be done in the future than has been 
done in the past in placing people in jobs that will give them an oppor- 
tunity to use their best skills, and if we get farmers who are genuine 
farmers, who have spent a lifetime farming, whose children have been 
brought up on farms, they are probably going to be happier to live 
on farms. 

Then I think it would be good judgment where we have such large 
areas of the country in which you can find German-speaking com- 
munities to try to place people coming from Germany in the areas 
where they will have an opportunity to talk their own language to 
the people here. 

Mr. Watter. I merely said Germany. This is equally true of the 
others. 

Mr. Cetier. I would like to ask a question: Prior to your com- 
ing into the room, Mr. Secretary, I offered what I thought to be a 
rather impressive record indicating the Nation-wide demand for 
labor. I inserted in the record excerpts from advertisements appear- 
ing in the press throughout the Nation, indicating the demands for 
labor, skilled and unskilled. 

I gave indications of those needs in the North, East, South, and 
West—Los Angeles, Dallas, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, New York, and 
many other places. The demand was for skilled as well as unskilled 
labor. 

Do you have anything in your records to confirm that conclusion 
of the Nation-wide demand for labor ? 

Secretary Tosrn. There are many sections of the country in which 
there is a serious demand for labor, and areas in which there are sub- 
stantial surpluses, and I think that I could describe the situation by 
saying that our principal problems arise in the communities that are 
primarily textile or coal mining. 

In the northern section of the country we have Manchester, N. H., 
and New Bedford and Fall River Mass. Most of the soft goods are 
depressed. New York City is a pretty constant problem. 

We have four classifications: (1) Area in short supply; (2) in bal- 
ance; (3) with a moderate surplus; and (4) with a substantial surplus. 

Of the 150 communities we tradionally sample and report on 
monthly there are 19 that are in class 4 areas with a substantial labor 
surplus. Al] those are east of the Mississippi River, and mainly in the 
fields of textiles and coal. I think apart from Muncie, Ind., and the 
southern part of Illinois, with four or five communities banded to- 
gether, all of it is to be found primarily in the Northeast—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Atlantic City, and New York, and a few in North 
Carolina. The rest of the country is either balanced, or has a 
moderate surplus. 
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The over-all picture is we have in excess of 60 million people work- 
ing, and if we take the Nation as a whole with 1,700,000 unemployed 
for the month of May, I would say that we are balanced, with sur- 
pluses in a few areas and shortages in about four areas. 

Mr. Cetier. You stated on page 2 of your statement that it should 
be pointed out that an immigration of an average of 100,000 persons a 
year would mean addition to the labor force of close to 50,000 persons. 
If you bring in 100,000 persons you bring in children and wives and 
older persons, so would it really amount to 50,000 workers ? 

Secretary Topiyn. The experience was better than 3,000 that came in 
under the old program showed a little better than 50 percent, some- 
thing in the vicinity of 60,000 went into the labor force. Chairman 
Gibson has told me that the type that are probably likely to come 
through would run in the vicinity of 50 percent of those coming in 
to the working force. 

Mr. Cuetr. The bulk of them would be seeking employment? 

Secretary Tonrn. Yes. But, of course, in the family groups the 
children would have to go to school under our laws. I have not gone 
into the details of the breakdown. Probably they are including some 
of the women on farms as in the working force, which is common, and 
that might account for the percentage. They would be maintaining 
a home and doing farm work at the same time. 

I have not been into a breakdown of it, but I think in the new pro- 
gram the Chairman of the Commission informs me that the future 
experience would be approximately 50 percent. It was higher with the 
last group. 

Mr. Witson. Let me ask you a question about this Mexican-border 
situation. You are familiar with that situation down there; are you 
not ? 

Secretary Tosrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuson. In your opinion, could some kind of card system be 
worked out so that these seasonal workers on the border, in view of 
the very serious shortage of farm labor all over the country, could come 
into the country. Could that be ironed out and run on a smooth basis ¢ 

Secretary Tortn. Well, Congressman, I think under the present sys- 
tem, under the agreement that we have with Mexico, it is being worked 
out smoothly, and I have to say as Secretary of Labor I am not a be- 
liever in the card system, and I will explain to you why. 

The Mexican Government is likewise opposed to it. A good many 
of the border States will not permit their people to come into the 
United States. We have to recruit in some instances as far as 1,100 
miles away from the border. The Immigration Service wants to 
screen these people to be sure they should be admitted into the United 
States, and the border is being tightened up to a great extent, and has 
been in the course of the last few months as the result of the increased 
appropriations granted by the Congress. In addition to that, the 
only way that we are going to be able to control that border is by 
having—first, from the health point of view, and, secondly, from the 
security point of view—these people screened and approved before 
they come in for admission. 

Mr. Wuson. Cannot you screen them if they were coming in on a 
card? Year after year the same Mexican laborer would have a card, 
just like they do in Canada. 

Secretary Tosrn. I am charged under the law and under the pro- 
gram with seeing to it that no Mexican is going to displace an Ameri- 
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can worker, and then I have to certify that the number of Mexicans 
that come into the United States are needed; and, under the ordinary 
procedure we have at the present time, I think that we are satisfying 
the agricultural requirements of the farmers of the country. As you 
know, better than 75 people from behind the iron curtain were picked 
up crossing the Mexican border by the Immigration Service; so, 
there is a need for ceal tightness in the handling of this problem. 

Mr. Wirson. Out of an estimated 1,000,000 people whe came across 
there—and that statement has been made on the floor by our distin- 
guished chairman here, Mr. Celler, and others, and I have read it in 
various articles in national magazines—75 subversives is not a very 
large number. 

Secretary Torry. I would say that 75 people coming in through 
Mexico who were nationals of countries behind the iron curtain are 
enough to give me a bit of a shiver, and I think that we better tighten 
the border more than we have. 

Mr. Wirson. I agree with you. I think it can be done better by a 
sensible card system than by letting them walk across the border. 1 
shiver to think about our open coast lines. There is no question but 
what they can jump off a boat and swim in and wade in and come 
through Canada and any other way. Is that not so/ 

Secretary Topix. The Canadian border is much easier to protect 
than the Mexican border. 

Mr. Witson. We really have very little protection on the Canadian 
border: do we not ¢ 

Secretary Tosrx. [happen to be familiar with most of the Canadian 
border. We have the Great Lakes as a protection for a large stretch 
of the way. We have the St. Lawrence River: and then the entry 
point, because of the mountains in the area, is very difficult to maneu- 
ver or manipulate, and on the whole it is much easier to protect. Iam 
a New Englander, and I know the terrain. They finally have to come 
in to the roads that can be well covered by the Immigration Service, 
whereas in the Mexican situation they can just walk across the Rio 
Grande onto any ranch. But we have good legislation now that is 
going to help us plug the border, because under the new legislation the 
immigration officers are going to be able to go on the ranches which 
they could not do before the passage of the act. 

Mr. Wavrer, Thank you very much, Mr. Tobin. 

The committee will recess until 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Watrer. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness on the agenda is Mr. Mackey, the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and Mr. Paul Winings, general 
counsel. 


STATEMENT OF ARGYLE R. MACKEY, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL WININGS, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Mackey. Mr. Chairman, I regret the necessity of stating that 
Mr. Perlman, the Acting Attorney General, who had intended and 
hoped to be present at this hearing on the Department of Justice, has 
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informed me—in fact, he informed me over the telephone before I left 
my home this morning—that, owing to the pressure of duties on him 
at the moment, he must necessarily absent himself. He has requested 
that I appear in behalf of the Department. 

Mr. Chairman, as you stated for the record at the opening of the 
hearing this morning, the President, in his message of March 24, 
1952, recommended measures which I am informed the bill now before 
the committee, H. R. 7376, is designed to effectuate. 

The Department of Justice supports the policy represented by the 
bill. 

By reason of statements that have already been made by yourself, 
Mr. Chairman, and other members of the committee, as well as other 
officials who testified here, I perceive no need of my undertaking to 
review the general purposes and analyses of this measure. 

The Department of Justice is not in a position to contribute 
any helpful views upon the European situation that this bill is de- 
signed to alleviate to some extent, nor to discuss the foreign policy 
of the United States. These are matters concerning which I am 
confident other departments of the Government are better qualified 
to render information. 

Essentially, as we read the bill, it would for a period of 3 years 
permit the admission of 300,000 immigrants under nonquota status, 
under the conditions described in the bill. The immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice stands ready— 
as I believe I may with appropriate modesty say it has always stood 
ready—to administer the additions to the immigration laws to what- 
ever extent the Congress shall, by legislation, determine to be its part. 

Mr. Watrer. Mr. Mackey, I direct your attention to page 8, section 
10, line 17, in paragraph 1. 

Under that language, conceivably no families could come to the 
United States; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mackey. Are you speaking of the language “persons who are 
farm workers and other persons whose services or skills are needed 
in the United States, and persons possessing special educational, 
scientific, technological, or professional qualifications”? 

Mr. Waurer. Yes. 

Mr. Mackey. Just what is the question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Water. Under that language is it not possible that no one 
but people in that category could come in without their families? I 
am reading that now in connection with 4 (a). 

Mr. Wivtnos. Mr. Chairman, literally and reading that alone, 
apart from 4 (a), I think that your comment is correct. I think, 
however, it has to be read with the entire bill, and 4 (a) of the bill 
speaks of persons eligible under the terms of the bill and their spouses 
and minor children; and consequently if a person is eligible under 
the preference granted to which you refer, necessarily his spouse 
and minor child—— 

Mr. Watrer. Do you not think there should be a reference in section 
10 to4 (a) ? 

Mr. Winrnos. As a matter of drafting, that could be done. 

Mr. Watrer. To make certain. 

Mr. Win1nos. I think that could very well be done as a matter of 


drafting. 
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Mr. Watrer. Have you given any thought to the possibility of 
arranging some sort of agreement which would be breached in the 
event the alien did not do the type of work that he was supposed to 
do and go to the place to which he was supposed to go? 

Mr. Mackey. No; I have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Water. Is there anything further that you wish to say ? 

Mr. Mackey. Not at this time. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Mr. Gibson, Chairman of the Displaced 
Persons Commission. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. GIBSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE DISPLACED 
PERSONS COMMISSION 


Mr. Ginson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a complete copy 
of my statement for the record, and I am going to just pick out certain 
salient parts of it here this afternoon, in order to conserve the time 
of the committee, and I will devote myself to perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the testimony. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to express the views of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission on H. R. 7376, introduced by Congressman 
Celler, and which is presently before your committee. 

In his recent special message to the Congress the President proposed 
a program to deal with the problems arising from the present world 
crisis created by overpopulation in parts of Western Europe, ag- 
gravated by the flight of refugees escaping from the Communist tyr- 
anny behind the iron curtain. In brief, the President’s proposed 
program would— 

1. Provide aid for refugees from communism escaping from Com- 
munist tyranny behind the iron curtain ; 

2. Authorize special immigration into this country of 300,000 per- 
sons over a period of 3 years, to aid in alleviating the problems created 
by Communist tyranny and overpopulation in Western Europe; 

3. Continue this Government’s participation in the present inter- 
national programs for migration and resettlement; and 

4. Complete the unfinished business under the displa¢ed-person pro- 
gram by allowing admission of 7,500 displaced persons for whom there 
were no visas available. 

The President, in presenting his proposals, has given a very com- 
prehensive, clear, mo cogent summary of the situation, and has asked 
the Congress to consider enacting legislation that would meet the 
specific and immediate problem. The chairman of this committee, 
Congressman Celler, has in furtherance of the President’s proposals 
introduced H. R. 7376, which would implement the proposals respect- 
ing aid for refugees and limited immigration into the United States. 

Before commenting on H. R. 7376 and its provisions, I should like 
to discuss the existing situation regarding the plight of refugees 
escaping from behind the iron curtain to countries of Western Europe 
and the overpopulation problem in those countries. 

As you know, the special program for the admission of displaced 
persons, German expellees, and Italian and Greek refugees, under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, is nearing its end, as 
provided by the Congress. This committee, which played so vital 
x role in the displaced-person program, can take pride in the fact 
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that this program is a success. The major phase of the program 
was finished with the issuance of practically all of the 341,000 visas 
authorized to be issued to displaced persons by December 31,1951. All 
the visas authorized for displaced persons were exhausted and all the 
visas allowed for Venezia Giulian refugees in Italy were used by that 
date. I am also pleased to report that issuance of the total number 
of visas authorized for German expellees, 54,744, was completed 
2 months ahead of the June 30, 1952, deadline set by the Congress for 
this group. Thus, by and large, the original displaced persons—those 
displaced by the tragic upheavel Hitler and Stalin brought upon the 
world—have been resettled through the efforts of this country and 
other free nations of the world. 

Further, this country has carried through its program to provide for 
the admission of the German expellees authorized in the Displaced 
Persons Act, as amended. In addition, the Congress had the fore- 
sight to realize the vital importance of solving the general over- 
population problem in central Europe. This the Congress did by 
initiating the national conference provided for in section 16 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, a conference at which the chairman of this 
subcommittee, Congressman Walter, was a delegate. 

However, as the President observed in his special message, “Com- 
munist tyranny has taken up where Hitler’s brutality left off.” Refu- 
gees have continued to pour westward from Soviet oppression into 
the free world. Your committee and the Congress are, I know, not 
only cognizant of but sympathetic to the plight of these refugees from 
communism entering Western Europe. ‘These refugees are fleeing 
from Eastern European countries, including the Soviet Union, as a 
direct result of the tyranny of Communist dictatorship. By virtue 
of their geographic location, the already overpopulated countries of 
Western Germany, western Austria, Italy, Trieste, and Greece have 
become, in the main, the countries of first asylum for these refugees. 
Despite the severe condition of overpopulation in each of these coun- 
tries, they have stood fast in support of a basic principle of western 
civilization—asylum for the religious and political oppressed. At 
yresent there is a large pool of such refugees residing in these areas. 
‘entirely apart from the approximately 18,000 to 20,000 German refu- 
gees fleeing into Western Germany from the Soviet-occupied zone each 
month, there is a continuing inflow of almost 1,000 non-German refu- 
gees monthly. 

Due to the condition under which these refugees are forced to flee, 
they arrive destitute in areas which are already overpopulated and 
where facilities of every kind are strained. With the termination of 
the International Refugee Organization, their problems of reception 
and temporary care have become further aggravated. 

The desperate conditions in which these refugees from communism 
find themselves, and the present lack of opportunity for emigration 
to new homes and new lives, are being exploited by Communist propa- 
ganda. Opportunities for them to emigrate from the areas of first 
asylum should be provided as an essential part of our struggle against 
communism and of our hope for a strong and self-reliant Western 
Europe. 

Our world leadership for peace and our very own national security 
are at stake here. We, a peaceful people, are now engaged in a cold 
war—for us, an effort to preserve freedom and democracy, decency 
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and human dignity, individual liberties and personal conscience. We 
have geared our national economy and our foreign policy to the end 
of strengthening the free nations of the world in our mutual resolve 
to protect our freedom and peace from aggression. 

In this cold war we find ourselves being joined by people whose 
personal experience with life behind the iron curtain leads them, at 
the peril of their lives, to flee to the free world. Here, gentlemen, the 
free world has won the first skirmish. 

But we may lose the cold war if our policies permit frustration and 
hopelessness to grow in the minds and hearts of these refugees from 
communism. We may lose the victory if we neglect them and crush 
the spirit of freedom and hope which our foreign policy seeks to en- 
courage everywhere. We must show them that their faith in freedom 
is not fruitless. We must prove to them—by acts, not words—that 
democracy is better than communism. We must give them the hoped- 
for opportunity which initiated their flight from communism, the 
opportunity to start life anew as self-respecting individuals living a 
free man’s life. This is one of the most crucial problems facing us 
today. 

Communist aggression has also brought to the fore the serious eon- 
sequences of overpopulation in certain countries of Western Europe 
whose security, productive capacity, political and economic stability 
are vital to the defense of the free world. Our common defense re- 
quires that we make the best possible use of our material resources. 
It iseven more important that we make full use of the valuable human 
skills which cannot, under present conditions, be productively em- 
ployed. 

A problem of overpopulation, aggravated by large concentrations 
of refugees, exists in Western Germany, Greece, Italy and Trieste, 
and the Netherlands. In its present acute form this problem is a result 
of special circumstances. An emergency international effort in which 
the United States shares in making productive use of their excess 
population would serve to reestablish a relatively manageable situa- 
tion in which their natural increase in population can be readily ab- 
sorbed for useful purposes within their own economies. The solution 
to this problem can be found through cooperative effort by interested 
countries if the United States continues to provide the necessary lead- 
ership. 

What these countries of overpopulation need is to reestablish the 
balance bet ween their populations and their economies. Our programs 
of foreign, economic, and other aid are designed to help them boost 
their domestic economies to a more stable and productive level. 

Simultaneously we must help them deal with the other side of this 
equation, their population. In our own national interest and security 
we must join Canada, Australia, the Latin-American countries, and 
other nations in helping the overpopulated countries of Europe to 
emigrate people. The economies of these Western European countries 
are such that people must leave: Our own economy is such that we 
need more people. We a a! 

This program, therefore, is more than humanitarianism; it’s more 
than sound foreign policy; it’s more than strengthening our own 
national defense. It is also a practical example of enlightened 
self-interest. 
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Your committee will wish to have the essential facts with re- 
gard to each of these countries where a special overpopulation prob- 
lem dominates the scene : 

(1) Western Germany: About 10,000,000 refugees and expellees, 
mostly German and persons of German ethnic origin, have been forced 
since the war to flee into Western Germany from areas now dominated 
by Soviet Russia and her satellites. This inflow continues at the rate 
of 18 to 20,000 per month mostly from the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany. 

In addition to these German expellees and refugees, hundreds of 
non-German refugees flee each month from behind the iron curtain to 
Western Germany as a country of first asylum. The scope of the 
problem becomes clear when we realize that all these refugees consti- 
tute about 20 percent of Western Germany’s population ‘today, and 
that this increase took place in 5 years. 

When we consider that one of every five people in Western Germany 
is an expellee, the refugee problem is significant from an economic 
standpoint quite apart ‘from the t tragic situation created for many 
families. The difficulty of absorbing ‘these German refugees heavily 
strains German resources, and constitutes a threat to the ‘growth and 
stability of democratic institutions. 

There are two ways, both of which must be employed, to solve the 
problem with which Western Germany is confronted : economic inte- 
gration of this population group within Western Germany and emi- 
gration elsewhere. According to the Bonn Ministry for Expellees, 
as recently as March 6, 1952, although every effort has been made to 
absorb the expellees into the economy, only 30 percent of the expellees 
have permanent employment, another 40 percent are in unstable wage- 

“arning position, and the remaining 30 percent live on public assis- 
tance and relief. Over 324,000 expellees still live in mass camps, in 
the British and United States zones. 

The situation concerning expellees can clearly be seen in their 
unemployment. Although ‘they constitute one-fifth of Western Ger: 
many's population, one-third of the total number of unemployed in 
Germany are expellees. The Government of Western Germany is 
striving to integrate them fully into its economy, but for many who 
cannot be resettled and integrated into the economy there, especially 
a large agricultural group, emigration would provide a new chance 
for productive life. The potential emigrants, according to Bonn 
Government statements, number 1,200,000. 

Mr. Watrter. That is principally agricultural ? 

Mr. Greson. Primarily agricultural, Mr. Chairman. They say 
that they have to allow other people who might want to emigrate with 
other types of skills, but their problem is primarily an agricultural 
problem, basic farm families who have no other types of industrial 
skills. 

They point out also that the cost of trying to resettle them there, 
even if they had opportunity, is an extremely expensive one and that 
the lands that they have available are extremely marginal at this stage 
of the game. 

Under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, the admis- 
sion of 54,744 ethnic Germans to the United States over a 4-year 
period was authorized. As I have already indicated, all of these visas 
have already been issued. On April 30, 1952, when these visas had 
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been either issued or committed, the Commission “pipeline” for Ger- 
man expellees had a potential of some 28,500 visable people actually 
under consideration. All processing had to stop on these people be- 
‘ause we exhausted the statutory authorization for visas. 

The failure to be able to visa these 28,500 German expellees is not 
only a tragic disappointment to them, but also to their sponsors here 
in the United States. 

Mr. Waurer. How many assurances did you have for those people? 

Mr. Gipgson. These people here all had assurances. And plus this, 
Congressman, we had about 3,000 additional assurances in our Wash- 
ington office here which we validated and filed, which had come in 
since we made the announcement in late February that there was not 
going to be a number. And we sent no more overseas for processing. 

We estimate that out of that group there may be as much as another 
6,000 people who, figuring on the loss ratio of past experiences, would 
otherwise be eligible for visas, making a total of 34,000 altogether. 

Mr. Watrer. 34,000 visas for 28,000 people? 

Mr. Greson. No, sir. 34,000 visas for this 28,500, and the others. 

Mr. Wavrer. Where did those assurances come from ? 

Mr. Grsson. The ones in the Washington office? They were more 
than 75 percent families who were sponsored by individual sponsors 
here in the United States, sponsoring friends or relatives. About 25 
percent of them were unnominated cases on an occupational basis, a 
fellow who wanted a farm hand or something like that. None of them 
were agency assurances. They were all individual assurances filed 
with the Commission. 

In addition, approximately 3,000 additional assurances and _ re- 
quests for German expellees were received in our Washington office 
which we were unable to send overseas for processing owing to the 
fact that the number of visas authorized was insufficient to meet 
the applications already on hand. Canadian and Australian special 
immigration programs together provide for about 50,000 German 
immigrants per year. However, much greater opportunities must be 
provided if emigration is to play its required role in the solution of 
this acute problem. 

I have earlier pointed out the relationship of the solution of this 
problem to European stability and western defense against com- 
munism. The point has particular relevance in Germany. The U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, in September 1951, said: 

The refugee population in Germany shows increasing inclination toward 
political adventure. The younger generation of the refugee population faces 
the future with little confidence in the effectiveness of democracy and its ca- 
pacity to solve their problems. 

This is the challenge to the free world. We cannot afford to imperil 
our own security by failing to meet this challenge successfully. 

(2) Italy and Trieste: Large-scale emigration has traditionally 
played a significant role in relieving Italian overpopulation, which 
has been a source of economic and political instability in Italy. Al- 
though the rate of increase of the Italian population has now declined 
to the level of other Western European countries, the pressure of 
population remains great and has been intensified by the cessation of 
emigration during the World War II period and the repatriation of 
some 480,000 Italians from former colonies and other areas in the 
Mediterranean not presently open to Italian emigrants. 
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_ The situation has been further aggravated by the loss of the Prov- 
ince of Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia, resulting in the flight of some 
140,000 Italians from that territory to Italy. Italy poses the most 
acute problem of overpopulation in the Western European area. It 
is no mere coincidence that the largest Communist Party in Western 
Surope is found in Italy. 

Gentlemen, I was quite surprised recently in studying a map of the 
regions of Italy to see the close relationship in various regions be- 
tween the existence of overpopulation and Communist voting strength 
in elections. We are playing for big stakes. The geographic position 
of Italy in the Mediterranean makes it of utmost importance to our 
own physical safety. 

As with Germany, the situation in Italy is of utmost sensitivity. 
Italy is crucial to peace in Europe, and therefore to world peace. An 
overcrowded Italy which cannot give real hope and opportunity to its 
people invites Communist take-over. Communism breeds on poverty 
and frustration. Unless Italy can offer hope and opportunity, the 
Western World runs the risk of real trouble. 

As witness of American determination to enable Italy to stand as a 
full partner in the free world is the $214 billion of aid to Italy during 
and since World War II. This is too big an investment in stability 
and peace to let go now. Any contribution to relief of Italy's over- 
population will be a substantial step toward Italian political and 
economic health and Western European security against Communist 
aggression. It is especially significant that at the recent Lisbon con- 
ference, NATO adopted a resolution concerning “the importance of 
emigration particularly for Italy, but also for other countries.” 

The United States has therefore encouraged international solutions 
for the Italian overpopulation problem. It has also, through the Mar- 
shall plan, assisted the Italian Government in making surveys of land- 
settlement possibilities in Latin America. The President expressed 
the deep concern of the American people with this problem to Prime 
Minister de Gasperi during their conversations in Washington last 
September. 

However, with the exception of the programs for 2,000 Venezia 
Giulia refugees and approximately 7,500 non-Italian refugees under 
the Displaced Persons Act, the United States has as yet taken no direct 
steps to provide relief for Italian overpopulation. Italian quota immi- 
gration into the United States is limited to 5,677 annually, and is obvi- 
ously totally inadequate to deal with this problem. 

Every effort is being made to develop productive employment for 
surplus manpower in Italy and to encourage a greater absorption of 
Italian emigrants by other European countries; but greater emigra- 
tion opportunities must be found if progress is to be made in achiev- 
ing the required migration from Italy. 

Tf an annual movement of 350.000 to 400,000 should be achieved, 
considerable progress could be made toward alleviating the serious 
conditions resulting from overpopulation in Italy. The present rate 
of Italian emigration to all countries is approximately 180,000 per 
year. The free world’s welfare requires a minimum additional flow 
of 170,000 people from Italy each year. 

Trieste presents a special problem in an area whiere the United 
States shares with Great Britain occupation responsibilities. In addi- 
tion to Italian refugees from Venezia Giulia, who may be considered as 
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part of the Italian problem, there are in Trieste about 5,000 non- 
Italian displaced persons from Eastern Europe, existing in over- 
crowded camps. Since this flow of refugees from Eastern Europe 
still continues, emigration opportunities are needed for 2,000 a year. 

I cannot overemphasize the magnitude of the overpopulation prob- 
lem in Italy. And it is not easy to separate the refugees from the total 
problem of overpopulation. Almost three-fourths of a million people 
in Italy today are refugees in one way or another—as repatriates from 
the former Italian colonies or as people dislocated from Venezia 
Giulia as a result of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

We cannot slough off the Italian problem with a pat distinction be- 
tween refugees and overpopulation. Neither should we be primarily 
concerned with making a superficial distinction between refugees and 
other persons, who through no fault of their own are just as homeless, 
and just as devoid of economic opportunity, as the refugees. 

Such attempts only confuse the issue with regard to the over-all 
problem. And I must say that, in some instances, the distinction is 
attempted to mask the ugly face of religious prejudice. 

This problem should be tackled from the point of view of Christian 
humanitarianism. This aspect should ions just as well to Italy as 
it does to Germany or any other country. It should make no differ- 
ence what religious faith predominates among these people. Our 
primary aim must be to help human beings and to write an insurance 
policy for peace. 

Mr. Chairman, in this same spirit of candor, I would like to bring 
up another touchy subject. I have heard people say: “Why try to 
do anything about Italy’s overpopulation? The birth rate is so high 
that you would get nowhere.” 

I know this is a delicate subject, and I take the liberty of discuss- 
ing it only because I believe that such people are wrong on their facts. 
For my source I refer you to an unclassified report of the Depart- 
ment of State’s Office of Intelligence Research, oaied Italian Popula- 
tion Growth (Information Paper 95, March 27, 1951). 

This extremely interesting paper starts out: 

One of the prevailing myths about contemporary Europe is the legendary 
fertility of the Italian population. The view is widely entertained that the 
Italian birth rate is so high as to preclude any lasting solution to Italy’s 
economic problem, 

There is little demographic evidence to support this point of view. Neither 
the Italian birth rate nor the rate of population growth set Italy apart from 
her European neighbors, and both are low as compared with current rates in 
the world at large. 

The facts in this study show that Italy’s birth rate has been declin- 
ing for two generations and that at the present time the Italian popu- 
lation is barely replacing itself, and population growth in Italy will 
eventually disappear. 

At this stage, therefore, an effective international migration pro- 
gram from Italy to Australia, Canada, Latin America, and the United 
States can and will have a lasting and successful effect. 

(3) Netherlands: In the Netherlands the development of sources 
of livelihood, especially since World War II, has lagged behind the 
population increase owing to national and international economic 
dislocation and the changed relations between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. Owing to its dense population, opportunities for produc- 
tive employment have been especially limited for young men and 
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women in the agricultural areas. The Netherlands has, therefore, been 
faced with serious problems in maintaining and raising its level of 
prosperity. Its government estimates the desirable level of emigra- 
tion at 60,000 to 65,000 persons per year and has embarked on a vigor- 
ous program of encouraging emigration, under which more than 40,- 
000 a year are now emigrating abroad, particularly to Canada, 
Australia, and Latin America. 

The Netherlands Government has faced its emigration problem in 
a practical and realistic manner and has developed a program to 
promote the emigration not only of farmers’ sons but of all those whose 
work is not indispensable to the Netherlands economy. Aid is given 
to the individual emigrants toward their transport expenses and other 
forms of subsidies are employed. Bilateral agreements have been 
negotiated principally with Australia, Canada, Brazil, and New 
Zealand. As a result of this concerted policy overseas emigration 
from the Netherlands increased from 504 in 1946 to 13,837 in 1948, 
21,330 in 1950, and over 40,000 in 1951. 

Agricultural and colonization projects have been developed in 
Brazil and Argentina, and there has been a steady growth of emigra- 
tion to South Africa and New Zealand. 

In the President’s letter of October 18, 1951, to Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands, he indicated the deep and abiding concern of the 
American people with the grave problems presented by overpopula- 
tion and refugees. 

Considering the emigration target set by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and taking account of the existing movement, under arrange- 
ments already made between the Netherlands and various countries 
of immigration, the resulting additional emigration requirements 
are 25,000 per year. 

(4) Greece: Greece has undergone three upheavals in the past 
generation, seriously affecting its population structure and resources: 
The exchanges of population with Turkey in 1922-24; the German 
and Italian occupation in World War II; and the civil war against 
the Communist guerrillas in the postwar period, 

The dislocation of population, the wiping out of entire villages and 
towns, and the devastation of land and physical resources which 
resulted from these aggressive acts during World War II and the 
Communist guerrilla terror that followed have heavily strained this 
small, but free, nation. The all-out effort at reclaiming land, the 
rebuilding of the villages and towns still falls far short of the basic 
requirements of the native population. 

There are three main groups of surplus population which give rise 
to the present need for emigration from Greece : 750,000 refugees from 
the interior of the country, victims of the guerrilla war; 40,000 to 
45,000 refugees of Greek and foreign nationality of the countries 
of southeast Europe; and the annual surplus population of approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons. 

Of the 750,000 internal refugees most have been resettled, partly 
with American aid, but there still remain 140,000 uprooted whose re- 
settlement has been almost impossible. Of the 40,000 to 45,000 refugees 
from other countries, 1,100 were alien refugees whose care became 
a charge on the Greek budget which was also true of most of the 
refugees of Greek origin. Although the IRO has assisted in repatriat- 
ing some of these refugees many still remain as public charges in 
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Greece. As for the approximately 30,000 annual surplus population, 
these arise from the inadequacy of Greek resources and the Greek 
Government would welcome the assistance of any other governments 
who would be willing to receive them. 

The interest of the United States Government in this problem was 
evidenced by its program for the admission of 10,000 Greek natives 
into this country under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
Owing to disturbed conditions in Greece, postwar emigration has been 
negligible but the Canadian Government embarked in 1951 on a 
program of recruitment of 2,400 Greek emigrants per year and Greek 
emigration to Australia is also increasing. 

United States aid is designed to increase employment in Greece. 
However, greater emigration is essential to healthy recovery. Op- 
portunities are now required for a backlog of 40,000 to 45,000 refugess, 
Greek and non-Greek, of whom the Greek Government desires the 
largest possible number to emigrate. In addition, the Greek Govern- 
ment sees the need for emigration of 30,000 of its surplus population 
per year. 

The governments of the free world have repeatedly recognized 
the existence of this overpopulation problem. The Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France, in their declaration 
at London in May 1950, described this problem as one of the major 
sources of unrest in the western world. The representatives of the 
member governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
have more recently emphasized the importance of a solution of this 
problem to the attainment of our common defense and security. 

The Congress, in many acts and statements, has taken full and 
timely note of the importance of this problem for the United States, 
and has laid the basis for United States participation in international 
efforts to achieve a solution. Recently, congressional enactments and 
appropriations enabled the United States to take the lead in the estab- 
lishment of the Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants From Europe, which 17 governments have 
already joined. Its purpose is to assist the movement of migrants 
from areas of overpopulation who would not otherwise be able to take 
advantage of existing immigration opportunities. 

The significance of the problem for United States peace objectives 
was recently stated in a letter to me by Mr. W. A. Harriman, the 
Mutual Security Director, as follows: 

The political stability and economic health of several of the European members 
of NATO will be greatly strengthened if effective measures can be taken to help 
through emigration to relieve their population pressures and associated structural! 
unemployment. To the extent that the United States through an emergency 
program is prepared to accept additional immigrants from these countries for 
productive employment in this country, we will thus be making a real contribu- 
tion to the security of the North Atlantic Community. 

Various countries of the Western World already have programs 
under way providing for the admission of needed immigrants from the 
countries of overpopulation, thus not only benefiting their own econ- 
omies but also serving to relieve population pressures in the countries 
of emigration. The Australian Government has embarked, with the 
support of all principal political parties, on an ambitious immigra- 
tion program. Its current annual intake is 174,540, and its final pos- 
sible annual target is 300,000 per year. This is a very substantial 
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program for a country with a population of 8,000,000. Bilateral agree- 
ments have been negotiated by the Austr alian Government with the 
Dutch and Italian ‘Governments providing _respectively for annual 
immigration through assisted passages of 25,000 and 15,000, respec- 
tively. A similar agreement is being coho WS with the Bonn Gov- 
ernment with 25,000 the probable annual target. 

Total permanent immigration into Australia in 1951 was 174,540, 
Australia is also an active participant in the Provisional Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants From Europe and 
plans to have 25,000 migrants transported through the auspices of that 
urganization in 1952. 

Canada, like Australia, has also embarked upon an ambitious im- 
migration program to increase her population and working force in 
order to meet manpower requirements arising out of its economic 
expansion. The 1951 target of 150,000 immigrants was considerably 
exceeded by the actual intake of 194,391 during 1951—the biggest 
C ‘anadian immigration flow in 38 years. This 1951 total added about 
2 percent to the current Canadian labor force. Germans provided the 
largest single national group—32,395 compared with 5,825 in 1950. 
The Italians were the second largest group, and accounted for 24,351 
compared to 9,059 in the previous year; 19,130 were Netherlanders. 

Canadian immigration includes not only those who came on their 
own but also many immigrants brought over on assisted passages 
through schemes developed by the Canadian Government in coopera- 
tion with private industry. 

Canada is also an active participant in the Provisional Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants From Europe. 

Latin America holds forth great economic potenti: ilities which can 
lead to absorption of substantial numbers of immigrants. A sub- 
stantial immigration took place in 1949, totaling over 213,000. The 
Governments of Brazil and Venezuela are cur rently evidencing real 
interest in immigration prospects, and the Italian Government, with 
ECA assistance, “has been carrying out explorations for land settle- 
ment projects and sees promising prospects, especially in Brazil and 
Chile for a limited number of settlers on the land. 

A concerted and much larger effort amongst all countries able to 
accept additional immigrants must be obtained if this problem of 
overpopulation is to be solved. United States participation and lead- 
ership will be essential, however, to the realization of such a concerted 
and successful effort. 

In the light of these facts, I should now like to discuss H. R. 7376. 
The bill is, of course, addressed to the serious problem described by 
the President in his special message, and it would provide special 
emergency legislation which will enable this country to participate in 
its solution. In brief, it would authorize the issuance of 300,000 spe- 
cial nonquota immigration visas to the following, over a 3-year period : 
(a) 117,000 German ethnics residing in Western Germany, Austria, 
or in the western sectors of Berlin; (%) 117,000 Italian nationals 
residing in Italy or the Free Territory of Trieste; (¢) 22,500 Greek 
nationals residing in Greece; (d) 22,500 Dutch nationals residing in 
metropolitan Netherlands; and (¢) 21,000 refugees who fled after 
May 8, 1945, from any Communist, Communist-dominated, or Com- 
munist-oc cupied area of Europe and who are residing in Turkey, 
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Western Germany, Austria, western sectors of Berlin, Italy, and 
Free Territory of Trieste, Greece, or metropolitan Netherlands. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the Baltic groups and the Polish 

roups here in the United States feel that that date line should even 
fre moved back to September 1, 1939, in order to do complete justice 
because their peoples were caught between Hitler on one side and 
Stalin coming down on the other, and actually the “excessity” they 
claim started about that particular time. 

Mr. Wavrer. Mr. Gibson, how did you arrive at these figures? 

Mr. Ginson. I am glad you asked me that question, Congressman 
Walter, because I heard it asked a couple of times this morning. 

Mr. Wavrer. I have asked it a couple of hundred times and have 
not gotten an answer. 

Mr. Girson. The 300,000 figure was arrived at primarily after con- 
sideration of the ability of the United States to integrate these people 
into our own domestic economy without creating serious unemploy- 
ment problems or raising havoc with the jobs of American workers. 

Mr. Wavrer. Who made that study / 

Mr. Gisson. It was an inter-governmental committee that was com- 
posed of a number of Government agencies who looked into the vari- 
ous facets of this thing and made a report to the President on it. 

Mr. Watrer. Is that report available ? 

Mr. Gisson. It was made to the President, I assume that it is, 
Congressman Walter. I do not know whether the White House would 
»ylace any restrictions on who it was available to. I would be glad to 
inquire if you would like to have a copy of it. 

Mr. Waurer. Mr. Celler and I are both very much interested in 
knowing what considerations were given to this problem at the time 
the amount, the number was arrived at. Why was it not 275,000, 
350,000. Why 300,000? 

Mr. Grrson. We felt that that number of people could be safely 
integrated without any disruption to the economy of the United 
States. , 

The CHarrmMan. You mean 100,000 a year? 

Mr. Grirson. 100,000 a year. Secondarily, based on our past ex- 
perience with the DP program, we thought we could reasonably expect 
a Government agency operating in this field to process 100,000 people 
a year. 

The Cuamman. Will you try to get for the committee that review 
made by this inter-Government committee? Get it for this Immi- 
gration Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. I would be glad to. The ability of our economy to in- 
tegrate these people largely came from the Labor Department em- 
ployment figures and the Employment Service there. 

The CuatrMan. It might be well to give the figures to the commit- 
tee as to how you broke this down, 300,000 broken down into 117,000 
twice, 22,500 twice, and then 21,000. 

Mr. Gisson. I would be glad to do that. The 117.000 for German 
ethnics and 117,000 for Italian nationals 

Mr. Wavrer. Referring further to the German ethnics. On page 
17 of your statement, subparagraph (e), within that 21,000 might not 
German ethnics be included ? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. You are talking about German refugees 
from communism. I just say that it was not the intent of the Presi- 
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dent’s message, to the best of my knowledge, that we were taking care 
of German ethnics separate and apart from the recent group of Ger- 
man refugees from communism. 

Mr. Wa rer. I know what you had in mind, but I do not think you 
did it. 

Mr. Gisson. No, I do not think that the language of the bill does it. 

Mr. Watrer. Will you just elaborate a bit on why the Baltics and 
the Poles want to push back that date of May 8, 1945, to an earlier 
date ? 

Mr. Gisson. Poland and the Baltic countries were invaded in 1939-— 
40 by Hitler on the one side and Stalin on the other. You remember 
the armies marched in there even before there was war between the 
two countries, with Stalin taking over part of it and Hitler taking 
over part of it. 

The Balts and the Poles claim that to do justice, the exit from those 
countries, exit from communism actually started about September 1, 
1939. 

Mr. Waurer. I am greatly impressed by the position they take. I 
do not think that any body could argue against it. I think they are 
absolutely correct in that position. 

Mr. Gipson. You will notice we took the figures that were in the 

previous statute. They were taken in the drafting of this bill. They 

ieetames that point up; I imagine some of their nationality repre- 
sentatives would want to speak more fully on it during the committee 
sessions here. 

Mr. Cetcer. It does not add tothe number. It simply adds to those 
who are qualified, the eligible date line, that is all. 

Mr. Water. May I direct your attention to page 2 of the bill, the 
exceptions, starting on line 3. I suppose you heard George Warren’s 
explanation of that. It is not quite as simple as Mr. Warren would 
have us believe because it is not a case of walking from one side of the 
street to the other in Berlin, something that I have seen done myself. 

Many of these people live way in the interior and have worked their 
way up to Berlin and then in that manner escaped. While they are 
not treated by the German people in the western part of the western 
zone as other people are, nevertheless they are expellees and refugees. 
I just do not know why they should be excepted. 

Mr. Gipson. Congressman, as you know, under the present statutes, 
those people east of the Oder-Neisse line, that was formerly Eastern 
Germany, that is now in Poland, are qualified under the expellee pro- 
vision of eur act, and many of them have emigrated. They are also 
eligible under regular German immigration quotas. 

Mr. Watrrr. In that connection let me point this out to you. Two 
purposes would be accomplished if they were given a priority: (1) 
Benefits from the standpoint of the humanity, and (2), relief of the 
housing conditions in the British and American zones to which they go. 

But this excepts them entirely. So the only chance they would 
have to come to the United States would be under the regular German 
quota. There they would have to stand in line with other Germans. 

Mr. Girson. That quota as you know is about 26,000 a year. I do 
not know how badly it is oversubscribed at the present moment. 

Mr. Water. Approximately 2 years. 

Mr. Gipson. It is a very real problem. I have talked to some of 
the kids from Eastern Germany in our own offices. They come to 
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you with tears in their eyes wanting to know why they must be ex- 
cluded, why they cannot come, that they are just as much expelled 
as anybody else. 

I do think there was some merit in Mr. Warren’s testimony this 
morning when he said that these people are actually considered Ger- 
mans in Western Germany. The Volksdeutsch are considered kind of 
interlopers. They have been gone for many generations, some of 
them. These people do find it easier to assimilate themselves in 
Western Germany and to find jobs than the Volksdeutsch do. 

I think it is those considerations that cause the exclusion. 

Mr. Watrer. I am going to have to disagree with you because a 
large percentage of those people are farmers. Of the 1 million Ger- 
man people concerned in this problem, at the Brussels convention I 

yas told there is that hard core that they simply cannot find oppor- 
tunity for—these very people. 

Mr. Gipson. Eastern Germany was the breadbasket of Germany 
as you and I know. 

Mr. Waxrer. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Gipson. Getting back to the question of why 117,000 were 
chosen, instead of 120,000, or some other figure, I gave you the reasons 
why we had judged 300,000 as being a reasonable figure to us to stimu- 
late, and it would display, we thought, in a fairly substantial way 
the United States attitude toward helping the rest of the world solve 
this problem. 

Mr. Waurer. That is very interesting in light of the fact that the 
Secretary of Labor testified that there were 1,700,000 unemployed 
in the United States. He described briefly the areas in which the 
unemployment existed. I am wondering how, in arriving at the figure 
of 300,000, he planned that these people could be resettled in the 
United States without adding to the unemployment in the areas which 
he has described. 

Mr. Gipsson. Congressman, that number of unemployed in the 
United States is barely the transit unemployment in the United States. 
As a matter of fact, the normal transit unemployment in the United 
States under normal conditions would be much greater than that in 
the United States. That is a very low unemployment figure. 

Mr. Cevter. That includes persons going from one job to another. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceiier. That is a very small amount. 

Mr. Ginson. It is a very small unemployment figure, and one cer- 
tainly not to in any way be alarmed about. And also, as the Secretary 
pointed out this morning, you would probably envision out of 300,000 
people here, somewhere roughly 150,000 who would actually go into 
the labor market. 

That is a very, very small part of the labor force of 60,000,000 
people. It is like throwing a pebble in the ocean, actually, in terms 
of what disruption it might cause. If they went into certain areas 
where there were chronic and critical problems on any mass basis, 
then it would cause problems. 

But we have always avoided that in the past operations of the DP 
Act. 

Mr. Water. I recall the experience that you had in Michigan, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. 
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Mr. Water. Where you were forced to resettle a number of peo- 
ple—a large number of people—because of the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gisson. When it first hit there were a few Polish DP’s thrown 
out of employment and we moved them across the lake to Wisconsin 
and put them in foundries where they were critically needed in the 
defense program. It worked out very well. 

The Cuairman. I discovered this morning, I did not know what the 
disorganization was, that the CIO was in favor of this bill and would 
send somebody to testify to that effect. You do not know what the 
AFL attitude is? 

Mr. Gisson. Their executive council went on record yesterday after- 
noon in Boston in support of the bill. That is the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor. They will be prepared to testi- 
fy and will submit statements on the bill. The 117,000 figure for 
German ethnics, when you pick out a figure—we had to look at the 
total of what we thought we could absorb in the United States, and 
try to make some reasonable distribution between the problems that 
existed in Western Europe as we knew them, and the number of peo- 

le that we could absorb. 

We felt the problems in Germany because of the expellee problem, 
the availability of 1,200,000 people, warranted a fairly latest’ 
number coming to the United States. W e felt the Italian problem was 
that acute or maybe even a little more acute, and we treated those 
two countries the same way because there are supposed to be roughly 
4 to 5 million people in Italy who are not integrated economically 
into their economy on a satisfactory level. 

I have given you some of the figures about immigration from these 
countries to other countries. That was taken into consideration in 
arriving at these figures. 

The Greek problem, the number of people that should be moved each 
year, was taken into consideration. We tried to give them a corre- 
sponding quota, keeping that in mind, and also the question here comes 
to what extent can the nationals or the Greek-Americans, or the Ger- 
man-Americans, be depended on to aid our Government in the re- 
settlement of these people after they arrived in America, 

We gave that consideration in the whole thing. We felt that 
22,500 Greek nationals could be absorbed, and that was a substantial 
number in view of their problem and in view of the total number we 
could take here in the United States. The same thing was felt—— 

Mr. Waurer. The Greek quota is not as large as the Dutch quota. 

Mr. Grirson. The Dutch quota is about the same, and the problem 
about the same size, really. The recent refugees from communism, 
the reason that is 21,000, we looked at the available residue of say 
roughly 18,000 to 20,000 that are there now in Western Germany, in 
these countries, the amount of the influx, the best figures that we 
could get, and what we might reasonably take here in the United 
States out of that group and what those Eastern European groups 
in the United States could aid us in resettling. 

That is the way those figures were arrived at. They are not per- 
fect. They are our best judgment considering the foreign policy of 
the United States, considering our ability to assimilate, and’ the 
problems in the countries from which they are coming. 

Mr. Crexier. Is there overpopulation in Belgium! 
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Mr. Gipson. No; I do not think there is any serious overpopulation 
in Belgium. 

Mr. Water. The population there is more dense per square mile 
than any other place in the world. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; but their economic ability to keep them alive 
and furnish them a livelihood is still better than in most countries. 

Mr. Watrer. What this committee would like to know is what 
facts were considered when you reached these numbers. Why did 
you feel that the Dutch and Greek problems were identical with 
respect to the numbers that should be moved ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. Roughly, it was the similarity of the number of 
people that those Governments felt that they had to emigrate, which 
they did not have emigration opportunites for. 

Mr. Waurer. Did you have representations from these Govern- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Greson. We had statements of their analysis of the situation 
in those countries, yes, sir. Those were obtained through the State 
Department, I might add. 

Mr. Wacrer. Is all of that included in this report to the President ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. An analysis of all of it is included in a report. I 

can give you anything else that I have in my personal files that you 
would want on it, Congressman. I would be delighted to do it. 

Admission of such aliens would be sponsored “through assurances 
executed by citizens providing for housing and employme nt, without 
displacing any American worker and provision against becoming a 
public charge. Just as was provided by the Displaced Persons Act, 
selection of aliens is to be made without discrimination, a good- 
faith employment oath must be executed by each applicant whose 
admission is based on an assurance of suitable employment 

Mr. Watrer. That is a meaningless thing, is it not? 

Mr. Ginson. Not exactly. You mean the good-faith oath? You 
cannot compel people to stay with it, but we found it to be very 
valuable as a moral persuader to people to remain a year or so on 
the jobs that they were sponsored for. That whole question came up 
this morning on two or three occasions and we have had some ex- 
perience, I think we started into this DP program and we did not 
know very much about what kind of success we were geing to have 
or anything else. 

If I may take 5 minutes, I will try to give you what I feel, based on 
my experience with it, is a rundown of the problems we were faced 
with and what we can do about them in this piece of legislation. 

Mr. Watrer. Before you do that, let me tell yoy that I think that 
the Displaced Persons Commission has done a magnificent job. Those 
of us who were responsible for the program are very happy at the 
success, and we congratulate your Commission and those who worked 
with it, particularly the volunteer agencies. I think this effort demon- 
strates the kind of spirit that is truly American. 

Mr. Gisson. Thank you, Congressman. As Chairman of the Com- 
mission I appreciate your saying that very much. I know my two 
fellow Commissioners and our staff people will appreciate also knowing 
that you place that evaluation on some of the heartbreaking experi- 
ences and criticism that we have had during this program. 

Mr. Waurer. Mr. Gibson, what countries select the persons per- 
mitted to emigrate / 
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Mr. Greson. What countries permit a person to emigrate? We do. 

Mr. Water. I mean before they leave. Aren’t there some countries 
that require that a person obtain permission to leave ? 

Mr. Cetter. Italy has an emigration department. We have an im- 
migration department. They have to get the consent, go through 
formalities before they can leave Italy. They encourage emigration 
from Italy. 

Mr. Greson. You are talking about exit permits ¢ 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. As you know, in this program we insisted on deter- 
mining who was going to come to the United States. There may be 
additional problems as we move into Italy or other countries. I do 
not envision any serious problem. If they are still anxious and willing 
to let these people go, I feel they will be anxious enough to let us con- 
tinue our policy of making our own selections from the people who are 
available. 

We can refuse in any case if they do not want todo that. To get back 
to the other problem, as you will recall in the early DP Act, we had a 
provision that provided that 30 percent of the people who were to 
emigrate had to be farmers. That proved to be an unwise provision. 
The Congress changed it. I think you had quite a role to play in 
revision of the act. I had trouble understanding this problem, too, 
when I first took over the chairmanship of the Commission. 

But I finally got at the basic problems involved in that. One of 
them was that among the group of people who were in Western Ger- 
many, and Austria and Italy, there were just not 30 percent farmers. 
Hitler, when he moved into eastern Europe, in order to break the back- 
bones and the intellectual backbones of those countries took the pro- 
fessional and intellectuals out of there and put them in slave-labor 
‘amps in Germany. 

When it came time for people to repatriate, the common people or 
farmers were not afraid to repatriate. Some of the intellectuals were 
because they knew they would be the first to be picked on by Stalin who 
was now in control of those countries. So of the people we had in 
Germany to immigrate, under the DP program, they were predomi- 
nantly professional people of one type or the other. It was very foolish 
to have ever attempted to resettle very many of them on farms here in 
the United States. 

Mr. Waurer. As a matter of fact, the people were classified as 
farmers, in anticipation of the amendment to the law, so that when 
the program was terminated the percentages would just about balance. 

Wasn’t that it? 

Mr. Gisson. Also you must take this into consideration. You men- 
tioned the voluntary agencies. They have contributed a magnificent 
contribution to this program. But let us be fair about it. Even there 
a large part of the selection in the early days of this program was made 
by the voluntary agency staffs overseas. 

The people on these staffs, most of them were social workers, people 
who had been in that line of humanitarian work befora, but they were 
not occupational analysts. They did not understand the difference 
sometimes between a tool and die maker and a machine operator. 

Out of that they had a human body on their hands ina plant. They 
tried to move them. Here they had these assurances coming in, many 
for farm jobs, many for household domestics, and so forth. They 
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tried to match these people against these assurances without any 
scientific occupational analysis of their occupational qualifications. 

It was not a mistake because they got a job done that way and re- 
moved the residue of people. In an “immigration program like this 
it would be a mistake to approach it that way. 

About the time I came on the Commission we had under considera- 
tion a question of sending some occupational analysts over because we 
had had so many complaints on that. I sent 13 occupational analysts 
from the State employment service. We only made one mistake. We 
did not recruit German-speaking analysts. We just recruited analysts 
and relied on interpreters to help them. It was not a good way to 
interrogate people to find out exactly their occupational backgrounds. 

On the farm program we selected 6 or 7 farm. agents from Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Iowa. Those we did select. Americans who could 
speak German. They would put these farm applicants through the 
most severe cross-examination. They would look at his hands. If he 
came up with a white clean pair of hands they knew he was not work- 
ing ona farm tho 

They would ask tn some questions about milking cows and things 
like that. The first uning you know they would have him trapped. 
They would find out whether he was just saying he was a farmer 
because he thought that was the way to get to the United States. 

If there is a new program, that department should be enlarged, a 
permanent staff should be sent over to work with both the voluntary 
agencies and the Commission part of the program, or the employers 
who might want to file blanket assurances for oa Severs i] numbers. 

I think we can do more to alleviate the problem of bad resettlement 
through proper selection than in any other single phase of it. I admit 
frankly that we probably do not have over 10 percent of the original 
DP’s that were resettled on the farms still on the farms today. 

But I think that we have got to take some other factors into con- 
sideration. We need an orientation program for their sponsors here 
in the United States, too. They need to understand they are getting 
a person who does not speak E nglish, to whom they are going to display 
a little time and patience, to or ient them. 

As you travel through Europe we know that farmers do not live 
a mile from their neighbors. They live in villages and walk to their 
land and till it every day. The reverse is true in the United States. 
Airy new program ought to give serious consideration to having com- 
munity resettlement programs where we could take maybe 40 or 50 
families into a given community, so we will create a little social life 
for them as well as a little economic life, the problem there being 
that these people who cannot speak to even the fellow they work for, 
who have no neighbor to talk to, no social life, they will militate 
toward the cities where there are clubs and lodges and things like 
that of their own nationality groups. 

We can do a lot to strengthen the resettlement side of it with a 
better orientation program for the immigrant himself and for the peo- 
ple who are going to receive them here in the United States. I think 
we can overcome a lot of the criticism that we have had in the past. 
It won’t be perfect. The only way that you can make it perfect in 
terms of keeping them there is to force them to stay, and I think it 
would be a serious blow to our whole foreign policy and the attitude 
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of Western Europe if we tried to force people to stay on a given job 
regardless of conditions. 

I am also mindful that many of our sponsors have not paid prevail- 
ing wages. I have heard of men and wives, the wife working in the 
house and the man on the farm, being paid $40, $50, and $60 a month. 
You and I know that is a ridiculous wage. There are a multitude of 
factors that could be approached much better based on our past ex- 
perience and what we know about it today. 

Mr. Watrer. In the original DP Act I think it provided for a 
director, did it not# And the Senate set up the Commission and 
in conference we yielded. 

Mr. Gisson. I think that is true, Congressman. 

Mr. Watrer. What do you think about this section 13 (a)? Do 
you think there should be a commission or a director? 

Mr. Gipson. You asked should there be a commission or a single 
administrator, or some other means? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. I think, Mr. Congressman, there is an advantage in 
having a commission in this type of operation. We are dealing with 
a multiplicity of national groups, we are dealing with sectarian 
religious groups in any immigration program of this character that 
we have. 

You will notice that this machinery is set up entirely different 
than the present Commission. The commission here is a policy com- 
mission. There is an administrator appointed by the President who 
would be responsible for administering and running the program. 
Under the present Commission the Commission runs it. I might 
hasten to add that those provisions were recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I think there is an advantage in this type of program in having 
a three-man commission. I do think that somebody has to have 
central authority for the administrative aspects of the program, be- 
cause it is an administrative program by and large. 

Mr. Watrer. I am afraid I do not agree with you. 

Mr. Gipson. I did not agree with the Budget Office, either. But 
they are the experts in this field. I thought it ought to have a strong 
chairman-type commission which has become increasingly popular 
around Washington, with the chairman in effect taking the executive- 
director part of the thing. 

But there are some policy decisions where you need to weigh very 
carefully, where you have different pressure groups on you. It is 
a pretty rough responsibility for one man to assume on his single 
shoulder, shall we put it in that way. 

The whole security questions involved here, when you come to estab- 
lishing inimical lists and deciding what organizatioan is a threat to 
the security of the United States, I must say if I hadn’t had the help 
of my two fellow commissioners during those early days when we were 
reconsidering those lists, I would have been in pretty rugged shape. 

Mr. Water. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gipson. A thorough investigation and written report must be 
made on each applicant who must stand a rigid security check and 
take an antisubversive oath at the port of entry. H. R. 7376 also pro- 
vides that loans may be made by the administering agency through 
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public or private agencies to sponsors, or to public or private agencies, 
to finance overseas ‘and inland transportation and reception. 

This is different in part from the Displaced Persons Act, where 
ocean transportation was met out of public funds. We believe that, 
in the proposed program, loans for ocean and inland transportation 
would lead to resettlement stability and to greater geographical distri- 
bution of the immigrants. 

In addition to the foregoing, the bill authorizes the President to 
provide facilities and services for the temporary care, registration, 
transportation, vocational training, education, and resettlement of 
selected refugees. 

The bill would also create a Special Migration Commission consist- 
ing of three members, to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The President would designate 
one of its members as Chairman. The Special Migration Commission 
would formulate policies and issue regulations in order to obtain “The 
most general distribution and settlement of persons admitted under 
this’ act, consistent with housing and employment opportunities 
throughout the United States and its Territories and possessions.” 

The Displaced Persons Commission strongly recommends the enact- 
ment of H. R. 7376. By providing for the admission of a total of 
300,000 migrants over a period of 3 years from the specified countries 
of overpopulation, the United States will reaffirm in a practical as well 
as humane way its recognition of this very urgent problem. 

In addition to doing much to relieve the pressure of overpopulation 
and its resulting economic and political ills in the countries of \V estern 
Europe, it will also help to make use of the most valuable of all re- 
sources—the men, women, and children who for political or religious 
or economic reasons are searching for new homes in a land where they 
can become productive and self-respecting human beings once again. 

Obviously, H. R. 7376 will not of itself solve the problem of over- 
population and refugees in Western Europe, but it is an integral part 
of our over-all plan and will go far in providing practical means for 
coping with the specific and immediate problem. One of its most 
important results will be to encourage other countries of the free 
world which are in a position to do so to follow the leadership of the 
United States in solving this urgent problem by accepting additional 
immigrants. 

The absor ption of this limited number of additional immigrants in 
this period of heightened defense production will be of positive benefit 
to the productive achievements of the United States. The contribu- 
tion of these immigrants to American production will be increased 
if they are carefully selected with a view to their qualifications and 
skills. 

The United States Department of Labor has advised that 100,000 
additional migrants a year for the next 3 years could be absorbed 
without foreseeable difficulty, and that a real contribution would 
thereby be made to American production. 

The defense program of the United States represents only partial 
mobilization. However, our estimates are that a civilian labor force of 
almost 66,000,000 will be required by the fourth quarter of 1953. The 
civilian labor force in April 1952 was 61,744,000, 
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Defense employment has risen from 2 million at the time of Korea 
to 5.5 million at the end of 1951 and close to 6 million at the present 
time. To accomplish the national-security program as now scheduled, 
almost 2 million defense workers will have to be added during the rest 
of this year to the nearly 6 million now employed. 

Most of the needed workers will be obtained by shifts of workers 
from their present nondefense activities to defense activities, in most 
cases without changing their employment. 

In manpower, as in other aspects of mobilization, the plateau we 
reach in 1953 represents the base from which full mobilization, in the 
event of need, would take off. 

All of this adds up to a pretty heavy manpower demand. This de- 
mand, however, will not be uniform over the country. Much of it will 
be concentrated in specific geographic areas. ‘This will necessitate the 
use of all available labor supply in these areas, and in some cases 
migration within the United States will be necessary. As the general 
demand increases, we can expect our occupational shortage problems 
to become more severe. 

We have the advantage of a far larger, better trained, and more 
productive work force now than in 1940, but we do not have the over-all 
reserves for expansion that were available then. If careful selection is 
made in Europe, based on professional employment-service interviews 
and occupational classifications along the lines already started by the 
Displaced Persons Commission, the Labor Department believes that 
this country can absorb 100,000 additional migrants a year for the 
next 5 years. 

Our experience under the Displaced Persons Act has demonstrated 
that we can obtain from Europe some trained factory workers, engi- 
neers, scientific technicians, and other kinds of specially qualified 
people whose skill can be put to good use in our economy. 

Our experience has shown also that good solid farm workers can be 
found in Europe to meet the great need for such people in American 
agriculture. The Commission employed several county agents from 
the United States Agricultural Extension Service to interview appli- 
cants in Europe to verify their ability to work on farms. 

This method materially improved the selections and brought thou- 
sands of capable agricultural people to this country. Farm operators 
and farm workers are essential to our defense effort. Since 1949 there 
has been a downward trend in the farm population in the United 
States with the resumption of the movement from the farms to the city. 
There is a real danger that in the years just ahead agricultural pro- 
duction may be seriously hampered. 

A rich pool of surplus farmers and farm workers exist in the over- 
populated areas of Western Europe. Among the expellees in Western 
Germany there are many agricultural families with no opportunity for 
employment on the land. In Italy and the Netherlands, too, there are 
large groups of agricultural workers who cannot find productive em- 
ployment on the limited arable land available. 

Two other matters remain for discussion. The first relates to the 
proposal in the President’s message for 7,500 visas to be made available 
to clean up the displaced-person pipeline left on December 31, 1951. 
This can be done without increasing the total number of admissions 
authorized inthe Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
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I have already said that all the visas for displaced persons have 
been issued. On the other hand, some 7,500 of them were not used in 
the sense that they were issued to persons who for one reason or other 
did not come to the United States. 

On December 31, 1951, we had under actual consideration a sub- 
stantial number of applicants who would have been admissible under 
the act as it then stood. Large numbers of these were fully processed, 
investigated, security-cleared, and interviewed and were actually 
ready for visa issuance; but there were no more visas available. 

Therefore, if the 7,500 unused visas can now be used, the original 
number authorized by the Congress will then be attained. 

House Joint Resolution 411 contemplates such action. 

I must say that since this was prepared it has passed the House. 

Mr. Water. Have you any influence in the Senate / 

Mr. Greson. I do not know. It would be dangerous to predict how 
much influence anybody might have in the Senate. But, as was men- 
tioned in the report we furnished on House Joint Resolution 411 at 
the request of your chairman, a similar situation exists in respect to 
some 22,063 cases of German expellees which were under active con- 
sideration in our field offices in Western Germany and Austria as 
of April 30 when we exhausted all available visas. 

On the basis of our experience, this number of cases would have 
resulted in 28,414 visas had more quota numbers been authorized. 
This number does not include some 3,000 additional assurances re- 
ceived in our Washington office, of which about 75 percent were sub- 
mitted by relatives and friends for named persons. 

These assurances were received after March 9, 1952, despite public 
announcements that no more assurances would be sent overseas for 
processing because of lack of quota numbers. Thus, while House 
Joint Resolution 411 does what should be done to complete action on 
displaced persons, it fails to do the same for identically situated 
German expellees whose cases could not be finished owing to lack of 
visa numbers. In view of the direct relationship of these problems to 
each other, it is our opinion that they can best be solved by treating 
them together within the framework of H. R. 7376 instead of sepa- 
rately. 

The last item I would like to discuss with you is another recom- 
mendation in the President’s message of March 24, to complete the 
absolutely vital program for dealing with refugees from communism : 

The President recommended that— 

(1) These refugees from communism be given supplementary tem- 
porary reception facilities upon their escape from behind the iron 
curtain, and supplemental care and maintenance; and 

(2) Those refugees from communism who desire to remain in Eu- 
rope should be given “further education or training so they can pre- 
pare themselves for useful and productive work in the North Atlantic 

Community.” 

The first of these proposals has such obvious merit that it should 
take but little time to explain. People who flee from Communist 
tyranny are generally without identity papers and without funds. In 
addition, few of them have relatives or friends to whom they can go 
for shelter and assistance in reestablishing themselves. 

Without identity papers and work permits, they have a most diffi- 
cult time in scratching out a livelihood in the countries of first 
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reception. Therefore, they need to find a welcoming and helpful 
hand on freedom’s border. They need a helping hand to get them 
started in their new life in the free world. Common decency, if noth- 
ing else, commends this program to your good judgment. 

The President’s second proposal, for education and training of 
refugees from communism, is equally important and a vital part of 
the whole program. 

One of Communist tyranny’s first acts in subjugating or occupying 
another country is to attempt to decapitate the conquered nation of 
all prodemocratic leaders and traditions. 

In present-day realities, the Communist world is making a con- 
scious effort to sovietize the countries which it controls either through 
conquest or other means. We are witnessing a deliberate attempt 
to destroy the national cultures and traditions of Eastern Europe. 

We, of the free world, must help educate and train leaders who can 
give democratic guidance to their countrymen who have escaped to 
the North Atlantic Community of free nations, and who can give 
hope and vision for a possible brighter future. 

We of the free world do not seek to impose views upon others. 
Rather, our role is defensive, to help defend ideas, traditions, and 
cultures from aggressions. To put it in another way, one of the 
principal problems facing the free world today is pure survival of 
these religions, cultures, traditions, national histories, arts, literatures, 
and science. Like all tyrannies, the Soviet tyranny cannot and will 
not survive the irresistible urge of people for freedom. 

In discussing the importance of this country’s doing something 
positive for refugees from communism, the President said : 

These men and women are friends of freedom. They include able and coura- 
geous fighters against communism. They ask only for an opportunity to play 
a useful role in the fight for freedom. It is the responsibility of the free world 
to afford them this opportunity. 

How does the President propose to afford this opportunity to such 
refugees from communism / One of his proposals is to provide them 
with— 

* * * further education or training so they can prepare themselves for useful 
and productive work in the North Atlantic Community. 

In this way, said the President, those refugees from communism 
who want to remain in Europe would be “given the opportunity to 
make their individual contributions to the free world.” In the in- 
terest of “the peace and the security of the free world,” the President 
urged the Congress to provide clear and adequate authority and funds 
to accomplish the programs of education and training which he 
recommended, 

Such a program is of utmost importance to our very survival against 
the threat of aggression. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, testified as follows before a congressional committee on February 
18,1952 [reading | : 

Too often in the past, in my judgment, when forced to take steps toward 
strengthening our military defenses, we have been reluctant to engage a poten- 
tial enemy in a battle of ideas, * * * 

While we must continue the strengthening of our military forces, we must 
at the same time, enter into the struggle for men’s minds with every resource 
at our command. We must make maximum use of every medium of communi- 
cation we possess. We must regain the psychological advantage. We must 
employ a positive approach instead of a negative defense. 
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* * * the battle for the hearts and loyalties of man is a fundamental 
part of our national security efforts. * * * We must ‘go all out in the 
battle of ideas. 

General Collins called for building a spirit of unity and determina- 
tion among free peoples everywhere, and for translating that spirit 
into action. 

You may ask what such a program would involve. We in the 
Displaced Persons Commission have not had operating responsibility, 
of course, for dealing with this problem. However, in dealing with 
displaced persons, German expellees and Italian refugees, it has time 
a again come to our attention that our refugee program has lacked 
something in this very area. Therefore, we would like to present some 
very tentative suggestions with which to implement the President’s 
recommendation, 

First, we suggest that the United States provide the training and 
education recommended by the President for selected refugees from 
communism. The free world cannot afford to fritter away this 
resource. We must enable them to continue their education and train- 
ing, in the broadest range of subjects, in order that the now enslaved 
countries may not later suffer a lost generation. 

The North Atlantic Community, as the President suggested in this 
message, will benefit by the resultant productive and useful work 
which such educated and trained refugees from communism can pro- 
vide. In the battle for the minds of men, which General Collins says 
we must wage with all resources at our command, the refugees from 
communism are one of our most valuable resources. 

We must, in our own national interest and security, give them the 
training and education which the President suggests, in order that 
they may play a useful role in the fight for freedom. 

Others whom you may call are more intimately familiar with spe- 
cific devices to accomplish these ends. In particular, however, we 
believe that we should assist in the establishment of a series of free- 
world universities in exile, to be associated with existing universities 
in Europe. 

Some years ago, the United States Chamber of Commerce called 
education an investment in people. If we are seeking really profit- 
able investments, which may pay dividends in peace and world secur- 
ity, these free-world universities in exile for the training and 
education of refugees from communism will be gold-edge investments 
in our own peace and security. This and other proposals have already 
been made to thisend. None of them are new. They really are merely 
extensions and expansions of existing types of activity, but with a 
particular orientation and purpose, education and training of refu- 
gees, from communism for the purposes suggested by the President. 

The second suggestion we would like to make to implement this par- 
ticular Presidential recommendation is cultural and research insti- 
tutes. If we are to preserve the morale of these refugees, if we are to 
enable them and others to keep alive the spirit of freedom which 
caused them to flee to the western democracies, these institutions can 
play an important role. 

They would enable scholars to continue their researches and pub- 
lications. They would provide guidance for people seeking ways 
of democracy and freedom. They would serve as a permanent bond 
of understanding and good will between the peoples of the free 
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world and the freedom-loving peoples who have escaped from 
communism. 

We can effectively “go all out in the battle of ideas,” as General 
Collins urges, by providing the education and training for refugees 
from communism which President Truman has recommended to the 
Congress. We can win the people of the world to our side, in the 
struggle for the minds of men, if we act with what General Collins 
called, “all the American vigor, boldness and hard common sense 
of which we are capable.” 

We commend to you for your earnest consideration and support 
the President’s proposals for education and training of refugees 
from communism, and for the consequent preservation of cultural 
values and traditions of countries now behind the iron curtain, as a 
real example of this “American vigor, boldness, and hard common 
sense.’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we want to reiterate the strong 
recommendation of the Displaced Persons Commission for enactment 
of H. R. 7376 in its entirety. 

Our reason is very simple: It would be in our national interest to 
yrotect our own security and advance our own welfare? Why? 

secause— 

(1) It would strengthen our national defense potential right here 
in the United States: 

(2) It would strengthen our national defense potential by help- 
ing to bring economic and political stability to our partners in 
NATO; 

(3) It would alleviate dangerous menaces to democratic govern- 
ments in crucial areas of Europe by relieving tensions and strains 
‘saused by overpopulation and refugees from communism ; 

(4) It would strengthen Western Europe and enable it better 
to resist communist penetration and aggression ; 

(5) It would help to protect our own peace and freedom. 

This is the program of the President’s message and H. R. 7376. 

It is the program of a nation grown strong since its founding on 
the labors of earlier immigrants, including many from Western 
Germany, Netherlands, Italy, and Greece—persons similar in back- 
ground and training to those now being considered for immigration 
under H. R. 7376. 

It is the program of a nation proclaiming the need for tolerance 
and the practice of basic Christianity in offering a new life and a 
new hope to victims of limited economic opportunity in countries 
having problems of overpopulation and refugees from communism. 

It is the program of a nation secure in the knowledge of its position 
as the leader in the present struggle to uphold the democratic ideal. 

Unequivocably, we recommend the passage of H. R. 7376 at this 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Gibson. That is a fine 
statement. 

The next witness on the agenda is Father Barbata. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. F. BARBATA, ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH, 
EASTON, PA. 


Reverend Barsara. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
the enactment of H. R. 7376, and I wish that something could be done 
before Sunday in order to boost the morale of the Italian people be- 
fore the election. I do not need to repeat what has been already 
said. I would just like to recommend that certain provisions con- 
tained in this proposal be amended in order that the purpose of this 
legislation may be clarified. 

In section 2, I wish the word “national” to be clearly defined. 

Mr. Waurer. What line is that, Father ? 

Reverend Barsara. It is to be included in section 2, the definition 
of the word “national.” Provisions should be made to exclude any 
alien who becomes a national of the countries in the bill after the 
enactment of H. R. 7376. This is to avoid other people taking ad- 
vantage of this bill. Then in section 2 (b), extend the provisions to 
other areas in which the governments have been changed. With the 
word “refugee” we should include “other people,” not just. from Com- 
munist-dominated or Communist-occupied areas of Europe, but any 
other refugee from other governments, not in Europe necessarily, but 
from any other country. 

Mr. Waurer. What case have you in mind, Father / 

Reverend Barsara. The case that I have in mind is the Italian 
refugees from north Africa. They are refugees because they are 
people who lived there for two or three generations, people born there 
from Italian parents, and there are over 150,000 of them who came to 
Italy. 

Mr. Cevier. You mean like from Libya / 

Reverend Barsara. Libya and other colonies. 

Mr. Watrer. You would make that an amendment on page 2 to 
subsection B? 

Reverend Barsara. Yes, sir. Then on section 4 I wish to eliminate 
the proviso from page 3, lines 6 to 12, inclusive. I do not see the reason 
for this proviso, unless we wish to show a carrot in one hand and a 
yardstick in the other hand to the people, and tell them if you do not 
do this, I will punish you. 

Mr. Waurer. I think that provision was placed in the bill, Father, 
to take care of a situation where, for example, there would not be 
enough visas for assurances for Greece, but there would be more than 
enough for the Netherlands or some other country. The numbers 
could then be reallocated so that they would not be lost. I think that 
is the purpose of it. 

Reverend Barsara. Mr. Chairman, if you do not think there is 
any assurance from Greece, why give them such a quota? That is 
not a problem of overpopulation. 

The Cramman. You think that they might reduce the Italians 
from 117,000 to a lower number ? 

Reverend Barsatra. Or anyone. We try to help Italy and we try to 
help Greece. 

The CuatrmMan. Take Italy as an example. Do you feel that they 
might / 

Reverend Barrara. Maybe. 
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The Cuarrman. I do not think waiting would cover that purpose. 
I think as the distinguished chairman said, that is to avoid some of 
these visas going to waste. If there is any need or assurance, the 
committee report.could put a brake on any desire of the Department 
of State. 

Reverend Barsata. I think there would be enough assurances even 
from Greece to cover the quota. On the same section 4, subsection B, 
instead of the word “may” we should use the word “shall,” so that 
it would read “should be issued,” rather than “may be issued.” 

Also, subsections C, D, and F, those words “within the total nu- 
merical limitation provided by subsection A of this section” should 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Watrer. Then it becomes so rigid that if 117,000 German 
ethnics can’t be moved, those 117,000 numbers, being confined to that 
particular group, could not be used. 

Reverend Barsata. On page 5 I would like to strike out the words 
from line 10, “contract labor clause of section 3 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended,” and so forth, to the word “ex- 
cludes.” On section 7 I would strike out from lines 12 to 16, that 
paragraph which deals with the transferring into dollar currency 
personal assets for transportation and for use in the United States. 

If we allow the people to transfer in dollar currency all the money, 
what use will it be financially to Italy, Greece, and ‘other countries, 
to allow a few individuals to drain those same countries and to bring 
the money back somewhere else? People come to this country to work, 
not to come here with money. Besides I think the people who have 
money on the other side, they might want to come here to spend 
that money. 

Mr. Water. You feel that people who have means will not want 
to leave there ¢ 

Reverend Bargara. I think the people that you want to help are 
the poor people who want to come here to work, not the people who 
come with money, but who come with their own arms. 

On section 10 we should give the preference first to the relatives of 
American citizens, or lawfully admitted residents in the United 
States. 

The preference should be given up to 75 percent to the relatives, 
first of all because there are many broken families in this country 
and they would like to have their own relatives over here. For moral 
purposes we should bring first the relatives. 

Second, the people we bring here, being with relatives, will be 
sasily amalgamated among us. 

Mr. Wavrer. Don’t you think the language in section 10 (a) (2) 
meets that ? 

Reverend Barsara. But we do not give the percentage. I would 
up it to 75 percent, to relatives. Then I would change the wording. 
I would not say “persons who are blood relatives,” but just “relatives.” 
And then include those who are affinities. I would include, after 
“consequently,” “or within the second degree or affinity,” to permit 
them to bring brothers-in-law, for example, to this country. 

If I have a brother there, and some in-law lives with him, for 
example. 

Then the workers, the farm workers; I would include domestic 
servants also. 
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Mr. Wavrer. Father, you are overlooking the fact on line 20, where 
the skilled phase is set forth, the last word is “and,” so that conceiv- 
ably the entire number, the 100 percent, could be blood relatives. 

Reverend Barsara. I do not know what you mean. Persons who 
are blood relatives? I would include also the in-laws, the affinities, 
not just the blood relatives. I would strike out the word “blood” and 
say “persons who are relatives or citizens or lawfully admitted aliens 
residents of the United States, such relationship in either case to be 
within the third degree of consanguinity or within the second degree 
of affinity, computed according to the common law.” 

Section 10, subsection (b), to tell you the truth I do not like this 
contract labor. We do not like to bring people here to consider them 
as laborers. And further, how long would there be that labor con- 
tract ¢ 

On page 10, the second line, it says, “irrespective of the date of his 
entry, be taken into custody and deported.” 

Mr. Wavrer. It certainly gives the Attorney General the kind of 
discretionary authority no one person ought to have. If I read the 
language correctly the decision is final and conclusive and cannot be 
reviewed. I think you have made a very good point there. 

Reverend Barsara. If the people come here as farmers they should 
stick with their line of work. I think we have already presented here, 
Mr. Chairman, that when we bring here under the immigration law 
the ministers of religion, they must have a sponsor. Once they leave 
the sponsor, if they have no sponsor in this country, they must go back 
unless they are citizens. 

Mr. Warrer. The thing that disturbs me about both of these pro- 
visos at the bottom of page 9 is the fact that it gives the Attorney 
General the authority to make a finding of something that is within 
aman’s mind. His status might be very seriously affected even after 
he had taken that necessary step to become a citizen. 

Reverend Barsara. | think that is all. 

Mr. Wavrer. We are deeply indebted to you because you have 
raised some very interesting questions, particularly the one on page 3 
with respect to the reallocation of numbers. I think that that section 
should be rewritten to make it abundantly clear what is intended and 
the report ought to set forth what is meant by this language. 

Thank you very much, Father. We are indebted to you. 

Reverend Barnara. Thank you. 

Mr. Waurer. Monsignor Swanstrom, would you like to testify now ? 

Reverend Swanstrrom. I would be glad to. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


Reverend Swanstrom. Mr. Congressman, I am very grateful for 
this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee in support of 
H. R. 7376 as introduced by Congressman Celler, to implement Presi- 
dent Truman’s timely and vital message on the pressing problem of 
surplus populations and refugees. As executive director of one of the 
largest of the American voluntary relief and resettlement agencies, the 
official organ of the American Catholic Bishops, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, I naturally have intimate contact with these 
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world-wide problems that still face us as an aftermath and as an out- 
growth of the last war. 

Mr. Watrer. At this point, if I may, I would like to congratulate 
you and your organization on the magnificent work you have done in 
connection with the displaced-persons program. I say this with all 
the sincerity at my command. The program would not have suc- 
ceeded but for your untiring efforts. 

Reverend Swansrrom. Thank you very much, Mr. Walter. We 
appreciate it. Without any spirit of boastfulness I think that I can 
say that I have a pretty intimate contact with these problems, prob- 
ably as intimate as anyone has been privileged to have. 

Frequent visits to Europe since the close of the war, the daily read- 
ing of reports from experienced representatives in all the countries 
affected by the war, a ne in the administration of a private relief 
program that now totals $175,000,000 in relief supplies, and in a re- 
settlement program that has helped to assist in the resettlement of 
approximately 140,000 people in different countries. 

So I feel that I have a pretty good understanding of the crises that 
still face us, and of the pressing »roblems that must be solved if this 
present-day world of ours is to robtein anything like equilibrium and 
a true and lasting peace. 

Having watched population pressures in the areas that H. R. 7376 
is designed to assist, grow to such an enormity that they have become 
a dire threat to social and political stability and a breeding ground 
for communism, I personally consider this bill to be one of the most 
vital and important matters before the Congress of the United States 
at the present moment. 

I think that your decision in regard to this bill will have a vital 
influence on the future of our countr y and of that of the whole world, 
and that enlightened self-interest alone should urge us to consider its 
wisdom and its usefulness most carefully. There is great room for 
an honest difference of opinion in regard to the form and extent that 
revision and codification of our present immigration laws or policy 
might take, but it is difficult for me to find much cause for an unselfish 
divergency of opinion on this matter so vital to the interests of our 
own beloved country and the other nations of the still free world. 

There is no need to go into the figures, the extent of the problem. 
I am presenting them in my prepared statement. They have been 
stressed here many times here today. 

I would like to make reference to just one group among the large 
populations of refugees. I heard the figure of 16,000 used here as far 
as the neorefugees are concerned. We know that the refugees have 
been coming to Germany and Austria since 1945, and some of our 
people tell us today even at the rate of about 4,000 or 5,000 a month. 
I would hazard a guess that including, even without the hard core of 
the DP’s, there are 250,000 neorefugees. 

I don’t think too many Americans realize, too, that there are as 
many asa million and a half of the refugees from the eastern zone in 
the western zone, all planted on top of your expellees who came out 
in the beginning of 1945, 

Mr. Watrer. With that in mind, don’t you think there should be a 
clarification of the language on page 2, starting with the comma, on 
line 3, starting with the word “except”? 
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Reverend Swansrrom. I wondered why the areas under Soviet con- 
trol—I wondered why that particular area was left out, unless it was 
thought that they could be taken care of under regular immigration 
quotas from Germany. In fact I think the P resident in his message 
mentioned both Germans and German ethnics. That was my opinion. 

I think they are a tremendously serious pr oblem in places like Berlin 
and Salzburg and some of those border crossing points. They are 
coming out, as you have seen yourself, in fairly large numbers. There 
is a steady exodus all the time. 

Probably the thing that disturbs me more than anything else is the 
fact that despite all our billions in economic aid, so many hundreds 
of thousands of these people are still living in bombed-out shelters, 
abandoned army barracks, former prisoner- -of-war camps and hovels. 
How long can that goon? Each year I have been visiting these camps 
and barracks and there they are, thousands upon thousands of people, 
living in conditions that defy description. 

I think it means that all our aid and all our efforts of reconstruction 
have not seeped down to the masses of the people. Eventually at long 
last the majority of them may be meray into the economies of these 
countries, and I do not think we should lose sight of the fact that the 
governments of these countries are making a great effort, despite all 
odds, to integrate the people, and yet the most careful and scientific 
studies have proved that emigration is the only hope for whole thou- 
sands of the people involved. 

Everyone recognizes that the United States has assumed a world- 
wide leadership in maintaining the Christian and democratic way of 
life. It is therefore of interest in building up the economies of other 
countries, and in strengthening them in their first against communism. 
But this cannot be done by material aid alone. No amount of material 
aid can solve the problem of Italy, or even of Western Germany, and 
Greece and Holland, without an opportunity of settling some of their 
people in other countries. 

Everyone realizes also that H. R. 7376 will scarcely make any dent 
in the tremendous problem. It will give a limited number of the people 
the promise of anew way of life. But tomy mind more than anything 
else it will be a further demonstration of America’s vital, deep-seated 
interest in their plight and it will certainly serve as an example to the 
other countries of the free world. 

America in turn—this was brought out very well this morning— 
will benefit from the skills and cultures of these new emigrants just as 
she has from the first day of her discovery and colonization. 

Mr. Waurer. You feel that the enactment of this legislation might 
in some wise affect the interests that have already been displayed by 
other nations in the organization that was set up in Brussels? 

Reverend Swansrrom. I definitely think it will. I think it will, 
because after all you know it was said they were trying to encourage 
Austria and Canada and South America and Latin America to take 
these people, just as the DP thing did. When the Congress passed 
the Displaced Persons Act it not only helped to provide a haven for 
some 400,000 people here, but it gave an example to Canada and Aus- 
tralia and Latin American Re public s and the like. 

Frequently when we went to those countries or sent somebody to 
those countries and asked them about taking in DP’s or ethnic Ger- 
mans, they turned to us and said, “What are you doing in your own 
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countries?” After we passed the DP Act I think it was a different 
story. I know that the authorities of the church in the other coun- 
tries used it as an argument with their own governments as to their 
doing something about it. 

I think that would be very true here. I think in addition to that, 
if I were to announce in southern Italy tomorrow, among some of 
those groups that I travel among, that the United States was going 
to take just 117,000 over a period of 3 years, it would be such a ‘boost 
to their morale that no one could measure the value of it. 

Mr. Crier. I might say, Monsignor, in the announcement of the 
bill, as I see in the Italian ‘papers—and I can read Italian a bit—it 
had that very effect. 

Reverend Swansrrom. I was in southern Italy for about a week 
last year. We met these unemployed farmers. We talked about 
farmers this morning. Those people could not do anything else if 
they came over here. We said that there was some thought being 
given to this thing in the United States. They actually cheered. 
The word went around, and just the possibility of a few of them hav- 
ing that promise was a tremendous lift to their morale. 

We all know what is going on in Italy at the present moment with 
the elections coming up and the dangers of next year’s elections. 
They are looking for some ray of hope of that kind. 

I would like to make a few specific suggestions about the bill. It 
would seem that H. R. 7376 might better accomplish the objectives 
it has in mind on behalf of the so-called United Nations displaced 
persons and neorefugees by not limiting itself to the dateline May 8, 
1945, as was brought out by Commission Gibson before, or by exclud- 
ing people of these groups now residing in such places as Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the Scandinavian “countries, many of whom 
for one reason or another found themselves ineligible under the present 
Displaced Person Act. 

It is true that their flight from communism actually began in 
September 1939. Many who were in Germ: iny and Austria went to 
these other countries in the hope of getting permanent resettlement 
and didn’t actually obtain it. Many of them later fled to the Scan- 
dinavian countries because they were the ones they could reach easier. 

Mr. Watrer. And they were not the subject of TRO care. 

Reverend Swansrrom. No, sir; and if it weren't for the private 
agencies in many instances the people would have suffered terribly. 
You are trying to give relief to those who suffered from communism, 
and the people who are interested in those particular groups would 
consider that a very forward step. 

Mr. Watrer. That is the very thing that I tried to accomplish in 
the amendment to the DP Act. Everybody was insistent that we 
adhere to the original rule with respect to TRO care. 

Reverend Swanstrom. Some of these people are provided for under 
3 (c). The quota numbers are so limited that they do not get much 
relief. The ones that you provide for would take care principally 
of the pipeline cases, those who are already IRO eligibles. 

I think you have been very thoughtful in trving to provide for that 
group. As Mr. Gibson brought out, you also have 22,000 ethnics who 
were looking forward to the hope of coming to the United States with 
sponsors waiting for them. 
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Mr. Waurer. We are hoping that the Senate will amend our resolu- 
tion to include them. 

Reverend Swanstrom. With due respect, I would like to see your 
resolution and provision for those ethnics included in this bill and 
bring the whole thing together. However, if it can be done by simple 
resolution that is all right, too. Iam hopeful that America through 
its Congress will give this further expression to the great leadership 
it has already shown, and give a fitting example to the other nations of 
the world by opening its doors to the limited additional number of 
dispossessed and surplus people by the passage of H. R. 7376. 

The test that faces all the nations of the free world is a gigantic one, 
but its vastness in my mind must not deter us because only in a solution 
courageously sought and courageously obtained can we find the peace 
for which all the world is seeking. 

I would like to make one more point in view of Father Barbata’s 
testimony. I think he raised a very good question there on page 10, 
because I think we are writing something into a special bill which is 
done in our regular immigration laws, the last thing you referred to, 
and the thing that you provide for in your omnibus bill, a juridical 
review of those who are brought up for deportation. 

That is the last thing vou referred to in Father Barbata’s testimony 
at the top of page 10. Such an alien may be deported in the manner 
provided by sections 19 and 20, and at the suggestion of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. Watrer. There is no reason why we should depart from the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedures Act with respect to 
hearings. I am afraid that we do and give to, as I said before and I 
repeat, one man more power than any one man ought to have. 

Mr. Cetuer. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am deeply appreciative 
of the efforts that the good monsignor and his colleagues have made in 
connection with this highly important resettlement problem. They 
are very effective and wise and humanistic in their approach to the DP 
bill as they are in their approach to this instant bill. 
assure you, Monsignor, that I personally, and I am sure members 
of the committee as well as the distinguished chairman, more than 
welcome heartily your support and your aid and comfort that you 
have given to us. 

Reverend Swanstrom. Thank you. I think by the same token, if 
people in America generally had the same knowledge of this problem 
that your committee through its various visits to Europe has, you 
would find more people in the United States asking you to do some- 
thing about it through a bill of this nature. 

I think it is a lack’of understanding on the part of the people of the 
crisis we face and the need for a further demonstration of American 
leadership. 

Mr. Watrer. I think the best investment we made in mutual 
security, and the cheapest, was the $10,000,000 we put in for this 
movement of migrants. 

Reverend Swanstrom. Every migrant we move we save ourselves 
something in relief investments. 

Mr. Wavrer. I am not quite as practical as you are. 

Thank you very much. We are glad to have your testimony. 

Reverend Kuntz? I understand you are anxious to get back to 
Chicago. 


—_— 
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STATEMENT OF REV. WERNER KUNTZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LUTHERAN SERVICE TO REFUGEES 


Reverend Kuntz. I appreciate very much that I can speak to you 
today. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I make my 
remarks in behalf of the Lutheran Service to Refugees and upon the 
request of the board of social welfare of the Lutheran Churech— 
Missouri synod. 

What I have to say is not only related to the objectives of the bill 
now under consideration, H. R. 7376, but is born of long experience 
in the DP program, and a very close association with refugee families 
in Western Germany and Austria, and with the personnel of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. 

It was my privilege last summer under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization to make a survey of the entire refugee 
situation in Western Europe, a report of which is available. I have 
just now returned from 3 months of service in behalf of my church 
body in Wendorf, near Hamburg, Germany, where I worked in close 
association with a DP commission in its headquarters offices in the 
British zone during those hectic weeks of frenzied operations, when 
it was known that there were twice as many refugees in the processing 
paper line than there would be visas available under act of Congress. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that toward the close of the German 
ethnic program my church made another special effort to resettle 
refugees in our country. I interviewed in approximately 700 families 
in February and March of this year, and assigned ‘most of them to 
what we believed were gilt-edged and very desirable assurances and 
provided them with the advance orientation which I felt they needed. 

However, we expect a loss of about 40 percent of all of our assur- 
ances simply because no more visas were available. In many cases 
friends and families were broken up, some received their visa and 
others just missed. 

Yesterday there was called to my attention a case of the two nurses, 
charming young women, graduate nurses, both of them documented, 
processed at the same time, papers for both of them got to the counsul, 
one of them was assigned, the other was not assigned. 

Inseparable companions. Hans Krel, I remember, got a visa. His 
brother did not get one. His mother got one. A mother of another 
family, I remember, got one, and her son and daughter-in-law did not 
get a visa. 

Some got in under the wire. Others did not. The major burden 
of my plea is to permit us and other agencies within our country 
approved for resettlement work to reactivate the assurances we have 
not been able to fill for lack of available visas, and that the required 
number of visas be made available just as soon as possible. 

I am authorized officially to make the following declaration: Our 
most immediate concern has to do with the ethnic German refugees, 
about 30,000—they say 28,414, exactly—in number who were stranded 
in the processing pipeline when the 54,744 visas allowed under section 
12 of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, were exhausted toward 
the close of April. 

To these stranded refugees this development—and I was there 
came as a shock and as a tragedy beyond words. These are peopie 
who, for the most, have already paid a great price in their search for 
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freedom. They paid it in terms of physical suffering and the loss of 
all their possessions. They fled from behind the iron curtain to escape 
Communist brutality and a kind of godless oppression that is diametri- 
cally opposed to both the ¢ ‘atholic and Protestant faiths which the y 
represent. 

Each of them longed with yearning heart not only for a job and 
housing opportunity in the United States of America, but, I dare say, 
even more, for the reality, or realization, of freedom which character- 
izes our great country. Each of them had a bona fide assurance signed 
by an American citizen who sponsored him and wanted him specifi- 
eally for purposes of employment or to unite families related to each 
other by blood. We put these people into our processing pipeline— 
by “we” I mean officially our Government—and provided them with 
the great hope of resettlement which sustained them during the tedious 
proc cedure. 

And now—life has again betrayed these people. They cannot be- 
come citizens of the land of the free for which they were being pro- 
cessed. All the visas are gone. Most of them have practically noth- 
ing to go back to. Are these people the type we want to keep out of 
the United States of America ¢ 

Phis development is also a real disappointment to the many Ameri- 
can people who have sponsored these now stranded refugees. Since 
my return from Europe where I worked in this program in behalf of 
my church and in close cooperation with the United States DP Com 
mission, my office is being flooded with letters from disappointed 
sponsors. Some are relatives, others are interested employers. They 
want the people they have sponsored. They need them. 

The majority of the refugees whom my agency succeeded in reset- 
tling in America were farmers, real dirt farmers. The great majority 
of the families sponsored by my agency and whom I personally inter- 
viewed and who were left stranded and, I dare say, the great majority 
of the 30,000 who were left stranded for lack of visas, were genuine 
farmers or highly skilled laborers. Our sponsors need these people. 
Our American economy needs these people. Furthermore, these peo 
ple would greatly strengthen the bulwark which we are building in 
our country against the infiltration of communism. They know the 
ugly thing for what it is. 

Therefore, because we, through our Government and its operating 
Commission, have made at least a partial commitment to these people, 
even though it was on a moral, not a legal basis; because the American 
sponsors of these people earnestly want them and the people are so 
eager to come; because, furthermore, these people, in responding to 
the call of our Commission to come with their families to appointed 

camps, relinquished their jobs, if they were employed, and now have 
little or nothing te go back to: and because we believe that the quality 
of these people and their potential contribution to our American life 
and economy is entirely desirable: for these and other reasons, in the 
name of my church body, the Lutheran Church-Missouri synod, | 
earnestly plead for the enactment of some emergency legislative meas 
ures that would provide immediately the required number of visas 
sufficient to allow entry, under the terms of the DP Act, of those 
refugee families with bona fide assurances from American sponsors 
whose processing had to be abandoned for lack of available visas. We 
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believe this to be an honorable way to bring the entire DP Act, in- 
cluding section 12, to a close. 

Furthermore, we urge that provision also be made for the ad- 
mission to the United States, under proper safeguards, of a reasonable 
number of those refugees who escaped from behind the iron curtain 
after January 1, 1949. We urge this not only because these people are 
in such desperate need, but also because America should gain so much 
in receiving into her life people of such proven fortitude and demo- 
cratic conviction. 

Such action would be entirely in line with the historic traditions 
of our country. America, we believe, is one of the few remaining 
major nations of the world where religion still remains-a vital factor, 
touching somehow every normal phase of our American life. The 
world today desperately needs to see this additional exemplary evi- 
dence of American humanitarianism and of the way of life that ac- 
tuates it. Without it a nation is not deserving of world leadership. 

Mr. Wavrer. Thank you very much. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you and your organization for its fine contri- 
bution to the success of the displaced-persons program. You got 
away to a late start but after you did get started you certainly did 
a most excellent and outstanding job. Thank you very much. - 

We will now receive testimony from our colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Javits, we will be very glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javits. I favor the enactment of H. R. 7376. The bill carries 
out the fundamental purposes of my own bill, H. R. 5313, as it is made 
specifically applicable to the areas in Europe which have surplus 
working forces and deals also with political refugees seeking sanctuary. 

The enactment of this bill means only a continuance of the rate of 
immigration which we had until the end of last year under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Under the displaced-persons program and the 
regular quota immigration program we have admitted an average of 
205,000 permanent immigrants per year since 1948. With the dis- 
placed-persons program ended, unless we undertake some new pro- 
gram for immigration, we are going back to the nationality quota 
system under which we are likely to-average the admission of about 
75,000 immigrants a year for permanent residence, about half the quota 
figure of 154,000 and about our average from the end of World War 
IT to the beginning of the displaced-persons program. This would be 
a return to the discredited isolationism of the early 1920’s which dic- 
tated the national-origins quota law. It is inconsistent with our needs 
and our position in the world. It denies the origins of our power and 
our greatness which have been based upon the influx of new peoples 
through immigration. It deprives us of the opportunities to receive 
more like Alexander Graham Bell, Andrew Carnegie, Charles Stein- 
metz, and Albert Einstein who have contributed so much to our power 
and well-being, at a time when we are taking a new stride from na- 
tional to world responsibility. 

That the bills for codification of the immigration law recently passed 
have also changed the quota system to give a preferred position to those 
who are highly skilled is not a valid argument against the Celler bill. 
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The codification bills act within the very strict quota limitations and 
the real problem is that within these very strict quota limitations the 
surplus skilled working forces of Europe which are dealt with in this 
bill and the political refugees similarly dealt with cannot be admitted. 

The Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe (P ICMME) has already shown the way in the 
development of a program for dealing with free Europe’s surplus 
working force. Bit as happened with the displaced-persons program, 
the PIC "MME program will prove to be inadequate and not get off the 
ground unless the United States takes the leadership in doing its fair 
share as it did under the displaced-persons law. The figures called 
for in this bill accurately reflect this conception of a “fair share” as 
determined by the Congress in the displaced-persons program and this 
should highly commend the bill. 

A great reservoir of surplus workers exists in Europe; the Inter- 
national Labor Organization estimates 3 to 4 million such workers 
with their families primarily located in Austria, Western Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy, and Greece and that these require urgent re- 
settlement in the next 5 years. As in the solution of the displaced- 
persons problem, not only international action and financing will be 
needed but also the leadership of the United States in taking a fair 
share of the surplus workers and their families—the same type of 
leadership that settled the displaced-persons problem. 

Manpower resources in the United States will be seriously strained 
by the defense mobilization program. Three to four million addi- 
tional workers will be needed in the next few years. Domestic sources 
are very limited; unemployment is down to the almost irreducible 
minimum of less than 1,600,000. New youth attaining working age 
will largely be needed for our increasing Military Est: ablishment and 
women who were the best source of additional labor in World War I 
have since largely been absorbed into employment or cannot take em- 
ployment being busy with the newly established millions of postwar 
households and with postwar babies. In addition, the age curve of 
our population is rising and by 1975 it is estimated that those over 
65 years of age may run as high as 15 percent of the total population, 
almost double what it is now, while the whole population is e xpected 
to increase from 10 to 15 percent at best. 

In specified areas of employment there is unusual shortage. Farm 
workers—there were 300,000 fewer farm families in 1951 than in 
1950—domestic help for example, are very short, so also are semi- 
skilled and metal workers. Also, there is an adequate base of semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor which had so much to do with building up 
our country in the last decades of the last century and the early 
decades of this one and who are needed now in adequate numbers when 
production must take a new spurt of 50 percent or more. 

Strategic balance with the population of the Soviet Union will be 
lost unless we have a new immigration policy. It is estimated that in 
the next 20 years in the absence of such policy y the population of the 
Soviet Union will be 114 times our own (U.S. S. R., 251,000,000, to 
U “a States, 165,000,000) , instead of the 114 times our own it is now 
(U.S.S. R., 203,000,000, to United States, 154,000,000 ), 

Mi PW ALTER. We will now hear from Mr. Anfuso. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Anruso. Gentlemen, I am proud to appear before this com- 
mittee both as a Member of Congress and as a former immigrant 
from Italy. I believe that I am the only American born in Italy 
presently serving in the House of Representatives. 

But my contribution to this great country of ours has been little 
compared to those who came before me. The contribution of Italians 
in the discovery, exploration, and development of this country is a 
matter of recorded history. 

It is also a matter of recorded history that in proportion to their 
numbers, a greater percentage of Americans of Italian origin served 
in World War IT than any other nationality. During this same war 
Italy, as a cobelligerent, made an even greater contribution toward 
the Allied cause and an e: arly victory in Europe. This was acknowl- 
edged by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman as well as the Allied 
leaders who publicly lauded the heroism of Italian partisans and the 
sacrifices of more than 250,000 dead who gave their lives in the cause 
of democracy. While the ‘plaudits were many, the promises remain 
unfulfilled, and they are today being used by the Communists in an 
all-out propaganda campaign to win Italy over to their cause. In 
this connection, it is important to watch the municipal elections 
presently going on in Italy. 

As Americans interested in our own security, we must recognize 
the strategic import: ince of Italy, and we cannot afford to let this 
country fall under Communist domination. To aid her present plight 

caused by overpopulation should be one of our principle concerns. 

Yet when we passed the Displaced Persons Act, we totally ignored 
Italy. Some 240,000 displaced persons have been admitted to the 
United States but no Italians. Congress authorized the admission of 
55,700 German expellees, 19,000 Greeks, 18,000 members of the Anders 
Army from Great Britain, and 5,000 refugees from China, who were 
detained on the island of Samar—but no Italians. W hy? Because 
as the act was written it did not include displaced Italians as a result 
of World War IT. 

When one brings up the question of displaced persons in Italy many 
people raise their eyebrows. They never heard of such a thing. But 
as one moves up and down the Italian Peninsula he runs into a large 
number of Italians who have been repatriated from Venetia Guilia 
and Dalmatia. These people are really in the same position as the 
expellees one finds in Western Germany. He also runs into a very 
large number of persons of Italian ethnic origin who have been re- 
patriated from Africa and the Dodecanese Islands and from other 
Italian colonies. 

The total number of displaced persons in Italy in the categories 
mentioned above would involve 451,000 people—216,000 from Africa 
and the Dodecanese Islands, 115,000 from Venetia Guilia and Dal- 
matia, and 120,000 from other Italian colonies. 

One point to be kept in mind in regard to the displaced persons in 
Italy is that the number is constantly increasing. “They are coming in 
every day into Trieste from Yugoslavia. 

The Italian Government at present operates 47 camps for people of 
Italian ethnic origin who have been repatriated from other countries. 
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These camps are caring for 110,000 people. The other displaced per- 
sons are probably billeted with overcrowded Italian families. 

It is expected that the number of oo persons in Italy will 
increase by 20,000 during the next yea 

We need to know a good deal more vabee these displaced persons 
in Italy and their effect on the Italian economy. We have all too little 
available information in regard to them. A glance at a few camps, 
however, may be able to give us some idea of their conditions. Close 
to the city of Trieste in the adjoining Province of Gorizia there is a 
refugee camp with 800 people, representing 300 families, mostly of 
Italian ethnic origin, from Yugoslavia. The camp is less than a half 
mile from the Yugoslavian border. The conditions in this camp are 
unspeakably bad. There is overcrowding, lack of sanitary facilities, 
lack of adequate diet. I have learned that there are at least 5,000 
Yugoslav refugees in the Province of Gorizia and that there are an 
equal number in the surrounding provinces. 

Not one person in the camp in ‘Gorizia is employed or has any hope 
of securing employment. ‘They are living in idleness. The same is 
true of all the refugees in the entire Province of Gorizia and the nearby 
provinces. 

There is a camp in Florence with nearly 1,000 people representing 
approximately 300 families, consisting entirely of refugees from the 
former Italian provinces in Yugoslavia. A limited number of young 
women in this camp have part-time work in the factories in Florence 
but for the most part the refugees do not have any work or any hope 
of securing work. 

I know of a camp for Italian refugees in Naples. It is located in a 
downtown building and has in all 605 adults. These 605 are part of a 
large group of refugees for which Italy will have to make plans. With 
the present unemployment and underemployment situation in Italy 
there is no place for them in the Italian economy. 

From all the information that I have been able to secure, it is evi- 
dent that large numbers of displaced persons have been taken in by 
already overcrowded Italian families and are living in stables ce- 
signed for livestock. 

We have a great task ahead of us in interpreting the distressful 
situation of the displaced persons of Italian ethnic origin in Italy. 
We are aware of the overcrowded conditions in Italy. We know that 
Italy still has nearly 2 million unemployed and more than this num- 
ber of underemployed people. We are aware of the struggles that the 
Italian people are having in stabilizing their economy. The movement 
of the displaced persons out of Italy would lift a great load from the 
Italian economy. It would at least relieve some of the poverty that 
prevails in Italy and which makes Italy a fair play of communistic 
propaganda. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I have read H. R. 7376 and I 
wish to congratulate its author, Congressman Celler, for the careful 
study he has made. He and I have discussed this problem ever since 
I came to Congress and he knows of my efforts to correct the i injus tices 
in our immigration laws. I congratulate the gentleman for insisting 
on assurances of employment in this country of the proposed immi- 
grants “without displacing some other persons from employment,” 
and for carefully providing that security and loyalty tests be made in 
advance of admission to this country. 
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The 117,000 who would come under this bill would further contri- 
bute to the welfare of our country. This is an emergency relief 
measure and no permanent quota chinges are proposed in our immi- 
gration laws. 

Mr. Water. We will now hear from Mr. Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, if for no other reason than our own 
self-interest, H. R. 7376 should be enacted. We are already, and have 
been for some time now, aiding financially the very countries of 
western Europe which are indicated in this bill. Great progress has 
been made and will continue to be made through the medium of 
Mutual Security Agency funds channeled into the economic blood- 
stream of western Europe. But the stabilization of these economies 
‘cannot be achieved without continued financial assistance unless and 
until migration programs are developed and implemented which for 
a period of time makes inroads on the surplus populations of these 
countries, notably Italy, Germany, and Greece. Some portion of these 
surplus populations must be moved from areas of current idleness to 
areas hk their skills can be effectively employed. H. R. 7376 
affords us the opportunity of realistically contributing to the MSA 
program by putting idle hands to work in our defense effort. 

The recent successful conclusion of the amended Displaced Persons 
Act demonstrated many things to us; (1) Some 350,000 persons, who 
languished in idleness. abroad at great expense to the taxpayers of 
America are now productive wor kers and “new American taxpayers 
in our economy; (2) other countries of resettlement, such as Canada, 
Latin America, New Zealand, and Australia, followed the example 
of the United States and opened its doors to newcomers in numbers 
proportionate to their populations; (3) the tax-supported programs of 
subsidy to idle refugees abroad has diminished with the departure of 
these people to countries of resettlement. 

It is difficult for me to believe that this Congress which has voted 
appropriations for MSA and NATO and point 4 programs will per- 
mit such a realistic relief measure to go by the board. H. R. 7376 
has been endorsed to the House subcommittee by the Departments 
of State, Justice, Labor, Agriculture, and Mutual Security Agency. 
In addition it has widespread denominational and nationality sup- 
port throughout the United States. These latter agencies are the 
very ones who arranged for the sponsorship, processing, reception, 
and integration of migrants who were brought into our country under 
the amended Displaced Persons Act. At great expense they have 
maintained American personnel in Europe and this country to staff 
programs of relief, rehabilitation, and migration, supplementary to 
those of government. And again they are prepared to render this 
service to selected and screened migrants at no cost to government. 

Other free countries look to the United States to continue the ex- 
ample of world leadership on the “open door” policy of providing 
new homelands to migrants, just as they look to us for world leader- 
ship in all other phases of activity. It would be short-sighted, in- 
deed, if by leaving the festering sores of idle surplus population 
where they now are, we lose the ‘benefit of the harvest we hoped to 
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reap through our Mutual Security Programs abroad. Unabsorbed 
and unresettled population was one of the “unfinished” pieces of busi- 
ness following World War I. It is still most definitely one of the 
“unfinished” pieces of business of World War II. It is not expected 
that the United States can, or should, address itself unilaterally to 
the solution of the surplus-population problem. That task can only 
successfully be accomplished in concert with other countries of re- 
ception. H. R. 7376 does not address itself to the solution of the 
problem, but it does hold more than a promise of hope to people who 
will be dependent on subsidies unless it is enacted. Mr. Chairman, 
I strongly endorse the principles embodied in H. R. 7376 and I urge 
the earliest possible reporting of the bill to the House floor for action, 
and express the hope that similar action in the Senate on the com- 
panion bill (S. 3109) will bring about the enactment and imple- 
mentation of this legislation, which is not only humanitarian but 
economically practical as well. 
Mr. Waurer. We will now hear from Mr. Addonizio. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Apponizio. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
wish to commend you for holding hearings on this humanitarian and 
urgently needed legislation which I hope will be favorably reported 
Saad upon at this session. H. R. 7376, the Special Migration Act 
of 1952, reflects the kind of Americanism we are proud to show to the 
world, the Americanism that was expressed in our Displaced Persons 
Act, in the Marshall plan, in the point 4 program. The United 
States has demonstrated time and again its compassion and concern 
for the unfortunate people in other countries. We have always been 
willing and eager to alleviate human misery, and I am confident that 
the American people wish to continue their interest as a country in 
helping the displaced Italians, Germans, Greeks, and Dutch settle in 
other lands. Aside from the humanitarian aspect, it is to our own 
self-interest to find a solution to the problems caused by the gnawing 
overpopulation in those countries. 

The United States has assumed the lead in the movement to marshal 
the combined strength of western civilization against the latest totali- 
tarian threat to our way of life. The nations working with us are 
struggling against the disastrous destruction and dislocations result- 
ing from the recent war. One of the severe handicaps to the economic 
reconstruction of Europe has been the mass migration of the millions 
forced to flee their homes and sources of livelihood. Germany has 
lost 24 percent of her land area to Russia and her satellites. From this 
area $000,000 persons were forced to flee and are now attempting to 
establish a new life in areas unable adequately to maintain their in- 
digenous populations. For in Western Germany alone 40 percent of 
its dwellings were destroyed in the war and its population has been 
increased 20 percent by this forced migration. The resultant over- 
crowding makes the spread of disease in epidemic proportions and 
serious social and political unrest an ever-present danger. Every ef- 
fort to alleviate this situation is a contribution to rebuile ling the 
strength of Europe. 
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We are contributing millions to support these people with no return 
in terms of production. Yet our industrial machine is gearing itself 
to an expanding defense program. Our manpower reserves will be 
taxed to sustain this operation. Here are many skilled workmen con- 
stituting a reservoir of manpower to be tapped for our needs. 

Our experts indicate the ai population of the United States has 
been declining since 1949. Thousands of these victims came from 
Europe's finest agricultural area and are rotting in overcrowded urban 
areas. 

My personal knowledge of the Italian problem caused me to intro- 
duce in this Congress H. R. 5939, to permit the entry of 50,000 im- 
migrants, natives and citizens of Italy. The only solution to the 
problems posed by the surplus manpower in Italy is to open our doors 
to some of these industrious and willing workers and to encourage the 
other allied nations to do likewise. As the leader of the free na- 
tions, the United States must do its fair share in accepting Italian 
immigrants—and those from the other countries—if we expect the 
other nations to welcome these unfortunate people. The resettle- 
ment of these displaced persons by the nations who can utilize their 
industriousness and talents would strengthen the ties among the peo- 
ple of the free world at a time when their unity is essential if they are 
to resist Russian imperialism. 

Those who oppose communism should certainly be sympathetic 
toward the victims of communism. The skills these people may con- 
tribute to our economy can hardly be estimated. The history of our 
industrial growth is the record of the flow of immigrants to this coun- 
try. They created new jobs, stimulated industrial growth, and in- 
creased consumption. But what their skills contributed to our 
economy is nothing compared to the spiritual contribution we can 
expect from these victims of communism. Their first-hand experi- 
ence of tyranny and exploitation will strengthen them in their vigi- 
lances against any infringements of the freedom they have sacrificed 
so much to retain. And that experience will in turn aid us in keep- 
ing fresh our appreciation of that freedom of the individual upon 
which our way of life is founded. 

Mr. Watrer. I regret to be compelled to anounce that Mr. Celler 
and I are going to be compelled to leave in order to vote against, I 
hope, Mr. Vorys’ amendment to cut the’ mutual-aid appropriation. 
There is one other witness from Chicago who wanted to testify to- 
day. I regret very much that we cannot possibly sit longer. 

The meeting will adjourn, to meet at 10 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the meeting was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m. Friday, May 23, 1952.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1952 


° House or Representatives, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SuscoMMiTree No, 1. 
Washington, ie 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Francis E. Walter (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Water. The committee will come to order. 

Because of the importance of the legislation under consideration 
in the House, and in view of the fact that there will be some very 
important amendments voted on, I am going to change the program a 
little this morning. 

Some of the Members of the House had planned to make statements 
today. I think we will defer hearing from them until a later date so 
we can accommodate the out-of-town witnesses. 

I believe, Mr. Rodino, you had planned to make a statement. 

Mr. Roprno. Yes. 

Mr. Watrer. We will give you an opportunity later. 

Mr. Roprno. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Waxrer. Some of the proponents of the authorization for ad- 
mission of 300,000 aliens above the quota have resorted to tactics of 
intimidation heretofore unheard of. 

Recently, and before the hearings were scheduled, paid lobbyists 
for this legislation were in my district and had organized a committee 
which had for its purpose a concerted effort to force me to support 
this legislation and to work for my defeat in November. Despite my 
well-known efforts in connection with humanitarian legislation, deal- 
ing with the victims of oppression, many false statements have been 
made concerning my attitude toward minority groups. The fact that 
one of the committees is led by a partisan politician unfortunately 
gives this legislation a distinct partisan flavor. Despite all of the 
false trickery resorted to by the proponents of this legislation, these 
hearings will be fair, impartial, and first and foremost, having in 
mind the welfare of the United States. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce into the 
record a statement submitted to me. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Rev. Louts DOoNANZAN. P. S. 8S. C.. on BEHALF OF THE 
Pious Socrery or St. CHARLES, FOR THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS AND THE ITALIAN 
FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ACTION ° 
This statement is submitted by the Pious Society of St. Charles, a society of 

Catholic missionaries who have been working among the immigrants in the 

United States since 1888, and the Italian Federation of Catholic Action. Our 
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fathers, who at present are in charge of 36 parishes, 26 schools, and 4 seminaries 
throughout the United States with a combined congregation of about half a 
million members, and the Italian Federation of Catholic Action, which has an 
active membership of 10,000 persons in California and 1,000 in Illinois, have 
always attentively followed the immigration and assimilation policy of the United 
States. They would like to express their full support for H. R. 7376 and to 
endorse the recommendations made by the American Committee on Special 
Migration. It is their conviction that H. R. 7376 carries legislation advan- 
tageous to Europe as well as to the United States. 

As in regard to the 117,000 special nonquota visas allotted to Italian nationals 
residing in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste, the following comments are 
offered : 

1. This number is the smallest possible favor, consistent with the demands of 
America’s determination to help solve the greatest problem of Italy today, which 
is overpopulation. 

2. Italy, with her territory almost completely lacking raw materials, and with 
much of the land hilly and snitable only for limited cultivation, has a population 
density of 400 persons per square mile, which sharply contrasts with the popula- 
tion density of America which is only 50 persons per square mile. The popula- 
tion of Italy is estimated to be about 47 million, which is as if the combined 
population of our four largest States were concentrated in Florida. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the annual rate of population growth in Italy is definitely 
slowing down (since 1948 the crude birth rate for Italy has been lower than 
that of the United States), her annual natural increase is over 300,000, This 
means that about 200,000 join the labor force every year, to aggravate the 
situation created by 2,000,000 unemployed. For a long time, unemployment has 
been a chronic disease of the Italian economy, but the destructions of the war 
and the loss of the former colonies have rendered it extremely acute. 

3. In such a situation it is understandable why only a negligible number of 
the 35,000 Italian refugees from Venezia Giulia and of the 300,000 displaced 
persons from the former African colonies and the Greek islands have been 
absorbed by the economy of Italy. Moreover, it must be noticed that the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 provided for the eligibility of only 2,000 of them. 

4. At present Italy with 10 percent of her labor force unemployed, and with 
most of her factories compelled to hire more workers than their production 
requires is doomed to economic bankruptcy and consequently to become an easy 
prey to a new totalitarian evyperiment, which at this time will surely be promoted 
by communism. In which case the control of the Mediterrean and strategic 
positions in Asia Minor and Africa would be seriously challenged and _ billions 
of dollars and years of diplomatic efforts might be lost at once. 

+. The financial assistance of the United States has been the decisive factor in 
the rehabilitation of Italy, but it alone can put off the disaster, it cannot bring 
about a permanent solution. Only by offering to the unsettled and unemployed 
people of Italy an opportunity to participate in the productive effort of other 
democratic countries can Italy be saved for the free world. 

6. This has been acknowledged by statesmen and experts of all nations and 
lately by the Council of the Foreign MinisterS at Lisbon that accepted the 
decision of the Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe (Brussels, December 1951), according to which, for 
the next 5 years 400,000 immigrants should leave annually for new lands in 
order to balance the economy of Italv. Now, H. R. 7376 gives our administra- 
tion the possibility to cooperate with the other nations in the solution of the 
population problem of Italy in a measure which certainly does not surpass the 
degree demanded by the magnitude of our resources and the responsibility of 
our international leadership. 

7. We are convinced that these new immigrants will not create any economic, 
social, or political problem. In fect the provisions made by H. R. 7376 see to it 
that no one may be admitted unless he has the assurance that he will have a 
job end a home without displacing anyone already here, and that the method of 
selection, »dmittance, and deportation shall conform with the existing immigra- 
tion law of the United States. Moreover, our Nation which has been able to 
absorb economically and @ulturally an average of a million immigrents a vear 
from 1908 to 1913, when she was far less developed and org? nized than she is 
today. will not even feel the admission of 300,000 immigrants over a 3-year 
period. 

8. We like to call your attention to section 10 (a) (2) which gives a preference 
to persons who are the blood relatives of citizens or lawfully admitted alien 
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residents of the‘United States. This provision, while facilitating the procure- 
ment of assurances, leads to the solution of a serious social problem, which, at 
present, is not adequately dealt with by any other law. It, in fact, offers an op- 
portunity to thousands of families to call their members who until now have 
remained abroad and who, under present legislation, would be unable to come. 
We cannot overemphasize how beneficial the reunion of these families will be 
to their members as well as to the society at large. 

9. Another feature of H. R. 7376, which is highly advantageous to the United 
States, is that contained in sections 14 and 16, which authorize the President to 
provide facilities and services for the temporary care, vocational training, 
education, and resettlement of selected refugees, and to appropriate funds to be 
employed for loans to persons and agencies which provide assurances. These 
provisions will make it possible to settle many of the newcomers in farm areas, 
where shortage of population has already begun to be felt, and it will have a 
stabilizing influence in our economic and social life. 

10. Thus, with the United States spending countless unrecoverable billions for 
other purposes, the humanitarian gesture represented by the program supple- 
mented by H. R. 7376, looks like a self-liquidating bargain, profitable to our 
economy and culture as well as to the economic stability of Italy, which is the 
indispensable basis of her democracy and of her vital contribution to the defense 
of the western civilization. 


TESTIMONY OF AMERIGO D’AGOSTINO, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION, NEW YORK 


CITY 


Mr. Water. Mr. D'Agostino, you will please be sworn. 

(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Wacrer. I was informed on yesterday that you made a state- 
ment to certain people in the city of Easton that $3 million had been 
raised for the purpose of influencing the action of Congress on this 
legislation. 

Mr. D’Acosrino, Not true. 

Mr. Watrer. You are under oath. 

Mr. D’Acostino. Not true. 

Mr. Waurer. Did you on yesterday have a conversation with a man 
named Re? 

Mr. D'Agostino. No. 

Mr. Watrer. Tony Re? 

Mr. I’ Acosrino. No. 

Mr.Watrter. I saw you talking with him myself. 

Mr. D’Acostino. The fact is I had no——- 

Mr. Water (interposing). You can file whatever you want to file, 
I am not going to hear a word from you. 

Mr. D’Acostino. I just want to—— 

Mr. Watrer (interpdsing). Because you have committed perjury 
right in the presence of the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. D’ Agostino. I have not. 

Mr. Watrer. I saw you talk with Re myself. 

Mr. D’Acostino. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday morning I had asked 
to see you before 9 or 10. You did not recognize me. 

Mr. Water. I did not recognize you ? 

Mr. D’Acostino. And you said you did not recognize me. 

Mr. Watrer. You can leave your statement there. 

Mr. D’Acostino. Mr. Chairman, I am asked by the American Com- 
mittee of Italian Immigrants—— 

Mr. Watrer (interposing). That is the committee that is paying 
you to assist them in having this legislation enacted ? 
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Mr. D’ Agostino. That is not. I would like to offer a statement—— 

Mr. Wanrer. They will undoubtedly be interested to know that 
you are taking money under false pretenses. Just leave the statement. 

Mr. D’Agostrno. There are two statements. 

(Statements of Amerigo D’Agostino, legislative counsel, American 
Committee on Italian Migration, and Fortune Pope, on behalf of 
Columbus Citizens Committee, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF AMERIGO T)’AGOSTINO, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION 


The American Committee on Italian Migration is a national association de- 
voted to the bringing to all Americans an accurate knowledge of present-day prob- 
lems in Italy and help develop ways and means by which friends of Italy can 
support American leadership and cooperation with other nations in the move- 
ment of peoples from the overpopulated areas of Europe to areas in need of 
manpower. 

When President Truman’s message of March 24, 1952, was forwarded to 
Congress wherein he authorized additional immigrants into the United States, 
the Italian press and radio were jubilant in their expressions of appreciation 
toward the United States. These expressions were echoed in the unanimous 
support which this bill has received from hundreds of American-Italian organ- 
izations and leaders throughout the country. 

This enthusiasm has been, in every case, tempered with the realistic evalua- 
tion of the small quota allocated in the message and in the bill. Emigrating 
39,000 Italians per year for 3 years is not intended and not understood to solve 
the overpopulation problem in Italy. 

This committee recognizes the 39,000 allocation as a hopeful token to the dis- 
tressed people of Italy. It is thankful. 

On the eve of the provincial and municipal elections in Italy and the men- 
acing shadow of communism threatening evil days to come, it is Salutary that 
Italy’s problems are being discussed, it is salutary that it is being remembered 
that of the 350,000 displaced persons hitherto admitted to the United States, 
no Italian refugee, persecutee, or escapee has been permitted to enter this 
country. Italy’s price for dictatorial tyranny has been paid. As a full-fledged 
virile member of the family of nations she and her sons and.daughters of the 
first, second, and subsequent generations overseas now urge the full approval of 
H. R. 7376 and its adoption by the Eighty-second Congress. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION IN ITALY 


The Italian population at present numbers over 46,500,000 persons, in a coun 
try of which two-thirds is virtually unproductive and in which minoral re- 
sources and raw materials are almost completely lacking. Owing to the very 
low ratio of natural resources to population, the per capita income in 1950 
was only $276, and food consumption amounted to only 2,448 calories per day. 

As a result of the relative freedom of trade and the movement of capital 
and men in the pre-1914 era, Italy was able, from the time of its unification 
(1870), at one and the same time to increase its industrial and agricultural 
production, to expand its external trade and to organize migratory movements, 
which followed those of the countries of Northerntand Western Europe and 
reached their peak in 1913, with 855,000 emigrants. As a result, however, of 
the First World War and the restrictive legislation adopted by some of the 
principal immigration countries and further intensified during the great crisis 
of 1929-88, emigration was substantially reduced and no longer made its con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of surplus population in Italy. The 
Second World War completely brought to an end the flow of emigrants. It 
was resumed again after the war but without attaining the same proportions 
as in the past (1949, 170,000 migrants ; 1950, approximately 150,000 migrants). 

Although Italy allocated 20 percent of its gross national income to capital 
investment—a very high proportion in view of the very moderate per capita 
income—and although very considerable efforts have been and are being made 
by the Government in the field of economic development (import of machine 
tools with the help of Marshall aid, agrarian reform, the “Fanfani plan” for 
housing, the “Cassa Mezzogiorno” providing for an annual expenditure, spread 
over 10 years, of 100 billion lires for the conrplete exploitation of the under- 
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developed regions of the south and the islands), the unemployment figure stands 
at 1,792,000, while the figure for latent unemployment is estimated at 2,000,000, 
sufficient proof that the overpopulation problem in Italy remains as serious 
and tragic as ever. 

About 480,000 refugees from the former colonies in Africa and the Aegean 
islands, from Venetia Julia and from Dalmatia have come to aggravate further 
this extremely unhealthy situation. To point out the political and social 
dangers which are inherent in these conditions would be superfluous, but it may 
be noted that they impede the efforts to solve the country’s economic and pro- 
duction problems, make it more difficult to reduce prices and lead to an un- 
favorable balance of payments, which is Italy’s bottleneck and the vicious 
circle which threatens to stifle its economy. 

In relation to the national area the number of inhabitants is 154 persons 
per square kilometer and this figure is further augmented if the proportion is 
restricted to the workable land area alone in which case the ratio is 285 
inhabitants per square kilometer. 

This disproportion is still more notable when compared with the situation in 
other countries, e. g., France, 75 inhabitants for square kilometer; Spain, 56 
inhabitants for square kilometer ; Czechoslovakia, 97; United States, 19; Canada, 
1.4; Argentina, 6; Brazil, 5.9; China, 47.6. 

The demographic situation has become progressively worse in recent years 
with the increase of births over deaths, and the increase caused by the war 
added to the regular vearly growth of 442,000. 

The war brought large numbers of refugees from the metropolitan and colonial 
territories severed from the national sovereignty and ended the flow of emigra- 
tion. 

Italy lost approximately 900,000 hectares of metropolitan territory in Venezia 
Giulia and Dalmatia and approximately 350,000,000 hectares in colonies. And 
the population in these areas did not remain, but instead returned almost in its 
entirety to Italy, creating the serious refugee problem already aggravated by 
the large number of citizens homeless from the war and obliged to flee to other 
towns. 

The following approximate figures are by way of illustration: (@) Refugees 
from Africa, 225,000; (b) refugees from the Dodecanese Islands, 5,000; Cc) refu- 
gees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia, 155,000; (d) refugees from abroad, 
125,000. 

The above-listed refugees are in addition to those compelled to leave their 
own town because destroyed. Of the more than 3,500,000 homeless more than 
2,000,000 moved to other towns. This brings the total number of displaced per- 
sons in Italy to more than 2 million, of whom 500,000 are refugees. 

The problem of the increase in population in Italy has assumed, consequently, 
a considerable gravity, all the more when it is considered that during the war 
the normal flow of emigration representing an average of 150,000 persons per 
year stopped entirely. 

Italy has been consequently obliged to confront immense difficulties to give 
work and living conditions to all these citizens, while compelled to provide simul 
taneously for the war widows, orphans, disabled, tubercular, and others injured 
in the war. 

As a result, the Italian economy from before the war until today has been 
obliged to exert tremendous efforts to maintain these additional millions of 
persons despite the destruction of the war, the Loss of territories, ete. 

The efforts made can be summarized in the following figures : 


Employment in the various sectors of production 


| 
1938 1949 
Sectors paps 
Lat , Office ’ Offic 
borers | ( 
bore workers vorkers 


Agriculture - 2, 319, 000 17. 000 2 336, 000 2, 335, 20, 000 
Industry and transport | 3,672, 000 257, 000 3, 929, 000 3, 67 33, 000 
Commerce 3, 000 229 OW) 405, 000 249, 000 
Credit, ete 5, 000 98, 000 104, 000 138, 000 
Public administration O00 447, 000 1, 029, 000 TSS, 732, 000 
Various 000 144, 000 928, 000 785 147, 000 


Potal 7 000 1, 185, 000 &, 731, 000 7, #95 1. 619, 000 
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These.figures show that from 1988 to 1949 more than 700,000 additional workers 
were employed. In 1951 the figures are certainly higher. 

The index of farm production which fell from 100 in 1988 to 61 in 1945, climbed 
in 1949 to 90 and in 1950 to 95. For many products, the index of 1988 has been 
notably exceeded. 

Today the index of industrial production has not only reached the total of 
1938, but has notably exceeded it, arriving at 128 in December 1950. 

In addition to the index of production in the individual industrial sectors 
indicate that in every field the prewar index has been reached and surpassed 
despite many difficulties and the high cost of production, especially of labor. 

It is true that more millions of workers have been absorbed than before the 
war, but this increase has forced upon business and Government an anti 
economic burden of labor and imposed as a result reduced wages and income. 

If the relationship between the farm population and the workable land in 
the more important communities is considered, it is easy to see that Italy has a 
coeflicient (68) superior to all other countries, which is to say that Italy has a 
farm population of 68 persons per 100 hectares of arable land, while Germany 
has 50, England 23, Australia 5. 

For example, the number of workers per square kilometer of productive land 
area is in— 


Germany _- 
France____. 
England___-_ 
United States____ 


The number of calories per inhabitant in Italy is very low: 


Country : Calories | Country—Continued Calories 
Argentina 3, 190 Czechoslovakia 2, 689 
Australia 3, 165 Austria : 2, 686 
United States_......__- 3, 128 Poland 2, 622 
Switzerland__..._-—- ae eer 3, 096 Western Germany -__- 2, 528 
ee ee 3, O70 Greece______ 2, 468 
4 | EES rare eres 3, 070 Kast Germany _-__-_- 2,410 
Denmark 3, 064 | pape ... 2,948 
WS a it, ee 8, 062 Pakistan __ 2, 028 
England __- 3, 080 pS ee 2 , 1, S34 
France... 2, 740 Pos Saitou dee ; 1, 621 


The situation is further aggravated by the fact that the population in the south 
of Italy consumes much less than that in the north. For example: 





Percent of total 
consumption 
in Italy 


Percent of the | 
population 


Northern Italy , 3 60.19 
Central Italy ‘ sicatewe 44 20. 67 
Southern Italy aaa 25. 28 12. 85 
Insular Italy OME, Beas 2. 56 6. 29 


Total hope : 4 00 100. 00 


These facts demonstrate that northern Italy with 40 percent of the popula- 
tion consumes 60 percent of the foodstuffs, which is to say that the calories 
index in the southern and insular regions is much lower than the national 
average. 

The following examples further illustrate the above data: 

Consumption of sugar in Italy is below 16 kilograms per person per year 
(Colombia, over 48 kilograms). 

Consumption of potatoes in Italy is under 65 kilograms per person per year 
(Germany and Poland over 1,845 kilograms). 

Consumption of fats in Italy is under 12 kilograms per person per year 
(Norway, Belgium, Canada exceed 18 kilograms). 

Consumption of meat in Italy is under 17 kilograms per person (Australia 
over 102 kilograms). 
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Consumption of milk in Italy is under 80 kilograms per person per year 
(Finland, Norway, over 240 kilograms). 

Reviewing the above facts it is obvious that the Italian demographic problem 
cannot be resolved with only the means at the disposal of the Italian economy. 

Few countries in the world have succeeded without raw materials, without 
extensive territory or without colonies to maintain such a large number of 
inhabitants as there are in Italy. 

To meet these obligations every effort has been made, recourse has been 
had to every legislative expedient and every possible economic initiative has 
been taken with the support of ECA and MSA. 

All the inegnuity of the Italian people has gone into this effort, with first 
credit going to their spirit of sacrifice and the modest standard of living they 
sustain. Surplus labor has been imposed on business, and wages have been 
restricted to maintain more workers and similar measures have been resorted 
to, but this process has gone to the very limit and cannot be further exploited 
by the country. The condition of the Italian population must not be judged 
by the kind of life lived in some circles of the large cities. This group of 
citizenry is but a small minority. The great mass of the Italian people live 
in very modest circumstances, especially in the central, southern, and insular 
regions. 

It is absolutely necessary for Italy that her citizens have the liberty to 
emigrate because only by this expedient can such a great number of people be 
settled. These people, by reason of their present miserable living conditions, 
constitute a great danger and the desirable economic and social equilibrium 
which is fundamental to prosperity and peace can be got only by emigration. 

The settlement of a considerable number of these dislocated persons would 
considerably relieve the situation in Italy because, granted that it is already 
impossible to absorb the normal population increase by internal production and 
free emigration to various countries, it is absolutely precluded that the internal 
Italian market can provide labor for all the persons displaced by the war. 


THE ITALIAN DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION 


The already high population density is continually on the increase; from 91 
inhabitants per square kilometer since 1871 it rose to 130.2 in 1928; from 141.8 in 


1938 it has reached 154.4 inhabitants per square kilometer today. (The world 
average is 18.) The last figure applied to the entire national territory results 
to 167.5 inhabitants per square kilometer of arable land (world average 34.6) 
and 285 per square kilometer for usable land (world average 195.4). 

Furthermore, while the density ratio rose in all three fields and the possibility 
is scant for increasing the percentage for arable land, agriculture, and forestal 
area in general, other countries have considerable opportunity for lowering their 
density proportion. 

At any rate, confining ourselves to the density in the total national area, it is 
obvious that Italy has a density among the highest in the world, with 154.4 inhab- 
itants per square kilometer. The European average is 78 (excluding Russia 
with a density of 8 inhabitants per square kilometer); average for Asia 47; 
America, 8; Africa, 7; Oceania, 1. Among the great European nations France 
has 75.4 inhabitants per square kilometer, Spain has 57.2, Portugal, 94; Switzer- 
land, 112.4; Czechoslovakia, 97.5; Yugoslavia, 63.3; Poland, 78.4; Rumania, 67.4; 
Hungary, 99.2: Sweden, 15.6; Norway, 10; Iceland, 1.4. On other continents, 
the United States has 19.3 inhabitants per square kilometer; Canada has 1.4: 
Argentina, 6: Brazil, 5.9: Chile, 7.8; Colombia, 9.7; Peru, 6.7; Venezuela, 5.1; 
Egypt, 20: Ethiopia, 18.4; South Africa, 9.9; Tunisia, 20.9; India, 109.9; China, 
17.6. 

Naturally, the demographic density is not the same in all the regions of Italy. 
The most densely populated region is Campania (331 inhabitants per square 
kilometer) followed by Liguria (282) and by Lombardy (263). The less popu- 
lated regions are Sardinia (51 inhabitants per square kilometer), Lucania (62), 
and Umbria (94). 

More than half the Italian population lives in towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants. Eighty-one cities have a population of from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabi 
tants; 25 cities have a population of 50,000 to 100,000; 25 cities have more than 
100,000 inhabitants, and of these 3 exceed 1,000,000 population. The total number 
of municipalities is 7,764. 

In Italy there are 11,000,000 families, of which 7,500,000 have children living 
at home. On the average, these latter families have 2.7 children per family with 
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a minimum of 2.2 in the families of office workers and 3.3 in the families of agri- 
cultural communities. 

In the distribution of the sexes the women markedly exceed men in the Italian 
population. This excess, which was 797,000 on April 21, 1936, had risen to 1,167, 
000 by December 31, 1949. 

The age distribution of the Italian population can be tabulated as follows: 


Apr. 21, 1936 Dee. 31, 1949 


Number of Percent Age groups Number of 


Age groups inhabitants | | inhabitants Percent 


0to9 . 567, 000 20. 0to9 &, 127, 000 
10 to 2 , 326, 000 Wd 10 to 20 4, 170, 000 
15 to 20 3, 750, 000 3. 15 to 20 , 899, 000 
21 to 34 9, 745, 000 23. : 21 to 34 9, 786, 000 
35 to 44 ‘ 5, 114, 000 . 35 to 44 6, 756, 000 
45 to 54 , 186, 000 , 45 to 54 5, 116, 000 
55 to 64 3, 202, 000 6 55 to 64 3, 863, 000 
65 and over 3, 131, 000 .5 | 65 and over 3, 704, 000 


Total 2, 021, 000 100.0 Total }, 421, 000 


In the period under study then there has been an increase of the active popu 
lation (15 to 65 years of age) which rose from 26,997 to 30,420 and from 61.8 
percent of the total to 65.5 percent. 

Approximately 48 percent of the working population are males. 

About 48 percent of the working population (persons from 10 years old and 
up who exercise a profession or other known activity) is devoted to agriculture 
(of which 28 percent are day laborers or otherwise hired), 29 percent is in 
industry (of which 77 percent are employees), 8 percent are in commerce (of 
which about 36 percent are employees) and the remainder are in the free profes- 
sions, on the public payroll and in other activities. 

Altogether, about 52 percent are employed (manual workers 38 percent, office 
workers 8 percent, service personnel 6 percent) and the remainder is composed 


of independent producers (farmers, farm renters, merchants, artisans, profes- 
sional men). 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE ITALIAN POPULATION 


We have already seen how the period of 1936 to 1950 the Italian population 
grew by approximately 4% million, of whom 2,800,000 are in the working popu- 
lation. We will now examine the causes of this increase. 

Approximately the marriage rate varies from 7 to 8 per thousand except in 
exceptional periods (war years and postwar years). 

The birth rate dropped gradually from about 37 percent in the period of IS72 
75 to 19.2 percent in 1950. In general, in these recent years it has stabilized at 
20 percent. 

The mortality rate has dropped rapidly and more quickly than the birth rate. 
From 30.5 percent in the period 1872-75 it has dropped from 9.7 percent in 1950, 
which was one of the lowest percentages in Europe. 

This rapid decline in mortality is verified in almost all the causes of death 
execpt tumors, for which the average per year rose from 0.427 percent in the 
period 1887-02 to 1.022 percent in 1949; and diseases of the circulatory system, 
for which the figures are, respectively, 1.57 percent to 2.08 percent; that for 
tuberculosis from an average in 18S7—92 of 2.061 percent to 0.492 percent in 1949; 
for malaria, 0.567 percent and 0.002 percent ; for infections and parasitic diseases 
in general, from 0.6466 percent to 0.939 percent; for pneumonia and bronchitis, 
2.351 percent and 0.969 percent. 

The net increase in the Italian population (number of births minus deaths) is 
about 10 percent per year and was precisely 442,000 in 1950. An increase of this 
size corresponds to a labor levy of at least 200,000 persons annually that burden 
the national economy, whose deficiency of capital makes very difficult an expan- 
sion corresponding to the arrival of new workers and new consumers, but which, 
despite this, makes the greatest possible effort to solve this problem which is one 
of the serious social and economic problems in the country. From 1989 until 
today the problem of the increasing population has become progressively worse 
for many reasons, chief of which are the following : 
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(a) Shrinkage of total national territory caused by the losses imposed by the 
peace treaty ; 

(b) The loss of the colonial territories and empire: 

(c) The influx to Italy of refugees; 

(d) The creation of a large class of persons obliged by the war to abandon 
their homes and their country of origin to move into another zone of the country ; 
and 

(e) The stoppage and subsequent insufficient rate of emigration 

The persons in the classes referred to in (¢) and (d) can be classified as dis- 
located persons. 

Dr. Donald RK. Taft in Haman Migration says, “Under conditions of overpopu 
lation men do not migrate; they lie down and die!” The people of Italy are 
not characterized by an absence of hope and energy; they are among the most 
active migrants in recent history. 

According to statistics released by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica Italiana, 
emigration by sea during the year 1951 amounted to 143,480 persons, of which 
88.915 were males and 54,465 were females. In 1950‘the number of emigrants 
were 145,169, of which $4,606 were males and 50,508 were females 

The total number from the various regions for 1951 were as follows 

Destination Destination 
Region : and number | Region—Continued ind number 
Piemonte : 3, 55 Yugoslavia 1 
Val d'Aosta 73 Great Britain 26 
Lombardia » tar Spain 338 
Trentino, Alto Adige - Mediterranean countries THD 
Veneto 9, Continental countries 34 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia 3, 26! Canada 
‘Liguria Bait sth 3.3: United States 
Emilia-Romagna 4, 3: Central America 33 
Toscana__ eS. . 4,/ Argentina nD, 261 
Umbria___- ee Brazil 8, 936 
Marche 3, O38 Bolivia 64 
Lazio , 822 Columbia 228 
Abruzzi e Molise A Chile 2, 04 
Campania 3, G2 Other South American coun 
Puglia ; tries 70 
Basilicata ! Eritrea 650 
Calabria 23, 57 Somalia 641 
Sicilia ,s Kenya 81 
Sardegna - is Asia 190 
Unspecified 8, Australia 17, 454 
France 
1It should be explained that 3.991 of this figure represents nonquota immigration te 


the United States and that this number is over and above the 5,677 total quota allowed 


to Italy under the 1924 Immigration Act as amended 


LOSSES OF NATIONAL TERRITORY 


April 21, 1936, the territorial extent of Italy was 31,019,000 hectares, of which 
28,549,700 hectares were agricultural and forestal area. June 30, 1950, the two 
figures were respectively reduced to 30,108,088 hectares and 27,758,306 hectares, 
with a decrease of approximately 916,000 hectares for the national territory 
and approximately 791,400 hectares for the agricultural and forestal area. The 
population of these zones taken from the motherland (mostly in Venezia Giulia 
and Dalmatia) subsequently took refuge in Italy, as will be seen below. 


THE LOSS OF COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Before the war Italy had the following possessions and colonies : 
{rea in hectarer 

Italian provinces of Libya (considered a part of the national ter 
ritory) ~ : - 5D, 394, 000 
Libyan Desert_ ‘ : 120, 560, 000 
Italian islands in Aegean Sea 268, 200 
Italian East Africa (Eritrea, Ethiopia, Italian Somaliland) 172, 533, 000 


Total . 248, 755. 000 
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Approximately 500,000 hectares were in full process of cultivation in Libya, 
Eritrea, and Somaliland alone, and extraordinary possibilities for colonization 
existed in these lands of which Italy retains now only the trusteeship of Somali 
land with some 10,000 hectares under cultivation and with the greater part 
of the installations destroyed. 

More will be said below o: the departure of the Italians who had made these 
countries fertile with their sacrifice and their toil. 

At this point it is sufticient to consider the obstacle that the loss of these 
territories place in the way of the Italian population expansion and the char- 
acteristics of Italian colonization which was never a colonization of exploita- 
tion, but always colonization which had work for its scope. 


THE CATEGORIES OF DISLOCATED PERSONS IN ITALY 


Under the name of “dislocated persons” at least the following categories 
should be included in Italy: 

(a) Refugees from Africa (Libya, Cirenaica, Eritrea, Somaliland, Ethiopia) : 

(b) Refugees from Dodecanese Islands; 

(c) Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia: and 

(7) Reiugees from abroad. 

Persons who, because of the war, remained homeless and were obliged to 
abandon their dwelling and native towns to take refuge in other parts of Italy 
are also to be included in this category. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Refugees from Africa (Italian colonies) 

It it difficult to give an exact figure on the statistics of this group insofar 
as their exodus took place during and after the war without the possibility of a 
precise computation. At any rate, the official figures do not differ widely from 
the actual number of this group of refugees. 

According to the United Nations estimate for 19839 to 1948, the number of 
Italians who are residents in Italian Africa was the following: 


Ditference 


Libya 
Eritrea 
Somaliland 


Ethiopia 58, 500 


Total 7 75, 193, 718 


If consideration is given to the net population increase of those fleeing to other 
countries and of other elements of obvious importance the number of these 
refugees would probably exceed 200,000, 

Actually, according to official sources, the figure is 218,713, of whom 98,000 
came from Libya and the remainder from Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian Somoli 
land. Another official source puts the figure at a maximum of 225,000 in 1946. 
In 1951 an additional 70,000 refugees arrived, mostly from Libya. 

According to the sources mentioned above, the total influx of refugees year 
by year is the following : 
Number of Vumber of 
refugees refugees 
O00 “FE ~~" TROT | 1948__- 7, 482 
1942 30,000 | 1949- PA i CONS 5, 652 
1943 35,000 | 1950 1, 629 
1944 : 3,000 | 1951 ; 7. 000 
1945 2 15, 000 | . 

1946 52, 000 Total 
1947 ; 35, 000 


It is noteworthy that the refugees from Africa had for the greater part fami- 
lies with relatives in Italy and frequently has recourse to them for lodging and 
board, so that on June 80, 1951, the refugees from Africa assisted in camps 
amounted to 3,023, while 1,675 were assisted outside the camps. These figures 
refer to cases Which are really pitiful and desperate to such an extent that the 
public-welfare agency has been obliged to give them priority of attention. 
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The percentage of able-bodied men and hence a potential worker is particularly 
high among these refugees, as likewise is the percentage of specialized workers, 
especially in the field of agriculture. The reasons are obvious, as these people 
were chosen either by reason of good health or professional ability from the 
moment they departed for the colonies where they subsequently developed these 
capacities in the process of colonization. 

Refugees from Dodecanese Islands 

As is known, the Dodecanese Islands were given by the peace treaty to Greece. 
There were living in the islands, in 1943, about ten thousand Italian citizens. 
At present time there remain only three persons with Italian citizenship. How- 
ever, since several thousand of these people took Greek citizenship and since 
others went to other countries, the number of those refugees can be estimated 
at five thousand. 

Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia. 

It is difficult to make an exact estimate of the refugees in this category be- 
cause their exodus began in noteworthy numbers in September 1943, while 
the official statistics which are only approximate because incomplete began 
with May 6, 1945. Therefore, the official figures of 115,000 should be increased 
to 170,000—190,000 to be closer to the facts. 

With the territorial loss suffered by Italy and with the Yugoslav policy of 
expelling the Italians to replace them with persons of Slavic origin, it is difficult 
to estimate the measure of migration by the difference in population between 
1938 and 1948. It is noteworthy, however, that from the zone of Pola alone 
not less than 30,000 were expelled. 

However, as has been said, about 115,000 of these refugees have obtained 
from the Ministry of the Interior the official ‘recognition of refugee status. Of 
these 115,000, a total of 103,000 have aiready obtained Italian citizenship, and 
it is hoped that also the others can obtain it soon. 

The Ministry of Interior from February 1947 to May 31, 1951, has assisted 
73,875 refugees from Venezia Giulia, of whom 27,151 were in camps. Until 
June 30, 1951, a total of 29,519 refugees from Venezia Giulia were assisted, of 
which 14,979 were in camps and 14,540 were outside of camps. 

The refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia constitute a category with a 
high percentage of specialized workers, especially in the field of industry. It 
is enough to mention the large number of workers coming from the shipyards of 
Pola, from the torpedo works of Fiume, the mines of Arsa, and the canning and 
liquor.industries of Dalmatia. 

The number of able-bodied men is 40,000, of which the greater part is un- 
employed. 

Refugees from abroad 

With the war a large number of Italians living abroad were obliged to re- 
patriate, swelling the ranks of dislocated persons. They came to Italy, some- 
times in groups and sometimes singly. They were never counted accurately, 
and often it was impossible to count them at all. Hence, it is difficult to give 
precise tigures. Their number varies between 100,000 and 150,000, with the 
figure of 125,000 being a reliable estimate. 

Their origins differ widely: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Eastern Ger- 
many, Greece, Rumania, Tunisia, Hungary. 

It has not been possible to determine the percentage of able-bodied men, 
their degree of specialization or other data because of the heterogeneous 
nature of this group. 

A summary review of the situation is outhined in the following figures: 


(@) Refugees from Africa__ a Patt SRE: ‘ 225, 000 
(b) Refugees from the Dodecanese Islands : ~ eles 5, 000 
(c) Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia 155, 000 
(d7@) Refugees from abroad__ ie el : : 125, GOO 


Total Ring EL a ES Es... Ses eee ~ 510, 000 

As stated above only a limited number were accommodated in camps or about 

28,000 of whom 3,000 were refugees from Africa and 15,000 from Venezia Giulia 
and Dalmatia. 
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1947, approximately 55,000 Italian refugees were maintained in 108 camps 
Subsequently, the movement in the camps was the following: 


Admitted Dismissed 
1947 ie é - . om SEE 10, 149 14, 529 
1948 : ; ‘ 14, 883 20, 624 
1949 Wwoelees ‘ s ineae | 12, 864 24, 622 
1950 ‘ . ra | 7, 487 9, 826 


June 30, 1951, a total of 28,585 of these persons were supported in 42 camps. 
In April 1951 the Italian administration was assigned the four following 
additional camps IRO: 


Total number | 
Locality of refugees 
accommodated 


Number of 
Giulian refugees 


Aversa... 1,319 
Capua : $ 966 | 
Pontecagnano (S. Antonio) ; 434 | 
Mercatello. __-_. : : . 324 


Total ‘ maxes 4 3, O43 | 


All in all, there is an additional 40,000 assisted by the Italian Government 
outside the camps. 
Assistance to refugees 

The Government public welfare agencies and many private institutions among 
which are many American relief agencies in Italy (the chief American relief 
agencies are WRS, NCWC, and AJDC) are now dedicated to the assistance 
of refugees. Placement services, unemployment assistance, miscellaneous aid, 
relief distribution (for example, on the occasion of the arrival in Italy of the 
Friendship Train, the National Organization for Relief Distribution (ENDSI) 
in Italy distributed approximately 9,000 food parcels in the refugee camps) and 
other assistance have amounted only to a momentary alleviation of the tragie 
situation without resolving the radical problem of the resettlement of these 
refuzees Which remains a very serious problem. 

Excluding other entries which refer in various ways to this assistance in 
the Federal budget, in the budget of independent regional agencies and various 
welfare agencies and excluding the Italian contribution to IRO, it is worthy 
of note that the Italian Government has appropriations in the budget for 
refugee assistance in the following figures: 

Lire 
Period 1946-47. Pes Se ; ph oe 5, 957, 143, 165 
Period 1947-48 noc : : a _. 9, 404, 563, 714 
Period 1948—-49_____- Pt il an cen in _. 8, 951, 580, 940 
Period 1949-50 in oe eb : 8, 454, 248, 089 


PERSONS DISPLACED BY THE WAR (EXCLUDING REFUGEES FROM NONMETROPOLITAN 
TERRITORY ) 


It is not easy to give even a broad estimate of this category of persons for 
obvious reasons: For example, the examination of a condition of such pro- 
portions and fluidity, especialiy during the war years, presented practically in- 
surmountable difficulties at that time. However, it is possible to form a fairly 
exact idea of the proportion of the problem on the basis of the several follow- 
ing considerations. 

From a joint study made in September, 1944, by the Cabinet Council, the 
Central Institute of Statistics and the Allied Mission in Italy, the majority 
of the municipalities contained in the 88 provinces of central, southern, and 
insular Italy covered approximately 48 percent of the territorial surface of 
Italy, 483 percent of the total population, 48 percent of the dwellings, 35 percent 
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of resident rooms and it is to be noted that at that time here was the following 
desruction of the war to dwellings (rooms unoccupied) : 


Number of rooms destroyed ; 
Number of rooms seriously damaged__-—- 
Number of rooms damaged__--~-~-~~- 
Number of rooms lightly damaged__--~-- 
Total_- S11 

If to these are added the undamaged rooms in apartments where some rooms 
were destroyed and which certainly received some light damage (broken win- 
dows and fixtures and other losses) and because they were part of an apart- 
ment partially destroyed they were consequently only partly habitable—the 
number of which amounted to 179,030—the total of rooms destroyed or damaged 
in the war at that time and in the towns polled rises to 1,575,341 or approxi- 
mately 13 percent of prewar rooms and approximately 300,000 dwellings of 
which about 130,000 had been cleared of occupants. Of these 300,000 dwellings 
a little more than 105,000 were in provincial capitals and the remainder in other 
towns. 

With the average occupancy of dwellings (at least 1 to 7 persons per room in 
the zone of Italy under examination) the number of persons who lost their 
homes as a result of the war was no less than 2,300,000 at that time and in 
the zone under examination. 

Many of these persons who lost their homes in the war increased the already 
considerable number of those who had previously left their home and native 
town for various practical reasons. All of this population moved to those regions 
which were more out of the way, thus evading enumeration and often the num- 
bering made for ration cards, living crowded in schools, homes of relatives, 
and temporary shelters. The greater part of these people lost their jobs and all 
contact with their native towns and remain today in the towns in which they took 
refuge, increasing sharply the number of those forced by circumstances to live on 
the outskirts of the cities and apart from the city life. 

As explained, there was never any successful count made of these people; the 
count referred above amounts to 364,706 persons (of whom 203,013 were women) 
as displaced from other towns, but it is certain that at that time and in that 
zone, in order to be close to the facts the total should be doubled. 

To attempt a safe estimate of all those in Italy who lost their home the figure 
would be approximately 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 of whom 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 are 
displaced in other towns. Of these latter from 1 to 114 million can be con- 
sidered as dislocated persons. 

EMIGRATION 


As has already been said the Italian population increases by approximately 
400,000 to 450,000 persons annually and every year 200,000 additional citizens 
seek employment. 

A considerable outlet for the Italian demographic increase in the past was 
emigration, which some years actually exceeded the natural population in- 
crease: e. g., in 1930 there was a total of 872,598 emigrants (which amounted to 
2.5 percent of the entire population). It is calculated that in this century alone 
approximately 7 million Italians emigrated to countries overseas and that 
about one-half of these emigrants were permanent emigrants. Of these latter 
3% million persons, about 2 million found residence in the United States and 
1 million in Argentina. The total number of Italians abroad is estimated today 
at not less than 8 million. 

During the war emigration stopped almost entirely. except for several hundred 
thousand persons who emigrated temporarily to Germany while the call to 
arms gave rise to the serious situation of the veterans which was to contribute 
to disorganizing the Italian economy, already sorely tried by the war. 

At the end of the war, with the return of the prisoners and veterans, with 
the loss of possessions, the great number of persons who would have been able to 
emigrate and which had been absorbed in the aforementioned employments was 
thrown on the Italian labor market. 
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The number of would-be emigrants to which reference was made above may 
be computed as follows, on the basis of a yearly average of 150,000 (including 
repatriated) : 


Emigration backlog, period 1925-50 (25 x 150,000)__.___-__-_______ 3, 750, 000 
Sere, GER CI OR; GOON isis orn iil 750, 000 
haa all nected cdeomtei leas ey senanijasip ic np sing abla 3, 000, 000 


or, about 3,000,000 persons who could have emigrated abroad but who instead 
were left to aggravate the national economic situation. 

In the years following the war the emigration rate has begun to recover with 
different characteristics, but at a pace irregular and inadequate to absorb the 
considerable backlog as will be seen better below. According to latest data 
the difference between emigrants and refugees is around 150,000 annually. 

For a correct interpretation of the tables furnishing data on the emigration 
movement abroad, the two following facts are to be borne in mind: 

(a) The concept of emigrant from the statistical point of view has not been 
the same. Until 1927 only manual workers who emigrated temporarily or per- 
manently were considered emigrants. From 1928 to 1946 there were included in 
the emigrant category manual and intellectual workers who emigrated for 
reasons of employment. Finally, since 1947 there have been included those who 
emigrated for reasons of employment or to establish their residence abroad. 
As a result the statistics of the various periods are not strictly comparable, 
but they are always useful, especially as an indication of trends. 

(>) The computation of emigrants and repatriates traveling overland has 
been suspended in recent years because of the lack of an adequate system 
for examining the situation. At the present time coupons are being attached 
to passports to be removed at the moment of emigration or repatriation of the 
emigrant and until they are applied to all passports the relevant data cannot 
be computed with sufficient precision and elaborated. Complete figures are 
available, therefore, only for emigrants traveling by sea. However, on the basis 
of data obtained from various sources it is possible to reconstruct the approxi- 
mate rate of emigration movement into Europe in the last 5 years. In the ab- 
sence of figures on the repatriates from Switzerland we have estimated their 
number on the same percentage of these expatriates for the previous 2 years. 


Proportion between farm population and arable land 


Pats ous Arable land Farm popu- 
Country be Year | (hundreds of yin “9 
Year Thousands of hectares) arabi + be 

‘ inhabitants arable 1a 


Italy. -- 1936 8, 843 1936 12, 947 68 
Germany ---.- 1933 10, 612 1937 21, 381 50 
France . _.| 193 7,710 % 1936 21, 134 36 
Russia : 1926 71, 735 1934 223, 916 32 
Spain j i 1920 4, 538 1935 15, 770 |} 29 
Sweden 1930 1, 041 1936 3, 739 28 
England 1931 1,175 1936 5, 213 23 
United States eal 1920 10, 753 1926 129, 438 8 
Australia -.| 1037 | 567 | 1935-36 11,875 5 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment in Italy has followed the course summarized for the last 28 
years in the table appearing below. These data show that unemployment from a 
minimum of a little less than 3 per thousand-of the population in 1925 and 1926 
reached a maximum in 1948 of 47 per thousand. 

Unemployment in the last 2 years has decreased slightly. It is especially note- 
worthy that the considerable increase in unemployment immediately after the 
war brought the percentage in 1946 to about 148 percent of that in the worst 
preceding year (1933) and to about 268 percent of that for the period of 1940-41. 
The situation became progressively worse until 1948. The explanation of this 
phenemenon has been adequately presented in the preceding paragraph. 

The statistics given in this report are the official figures, lower than the 
actual facts insofar as only those persons registered in placement offices are 





i ae Bele. 
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considered, and because of the technical difficulty of enumerating them the fol- 
lowing groups are passed over (as was also observed in the Survey on Italy’s 
Economy, published by the UNRRS mission in 1947) : 

(a) Those thinking it useless to register and preferring to seek work on 
their own; 

(b) Those not registered through ignorance, material impossibility (dis- 
tance from the office or other reasons) or through lack of confidence in the 
usefulness of registering. 

In addition the statistics do not include—- 

(1) those not engaged in an independent activity who are nevertheless 
unemployed ; 

(2) a large part of those partially unemployed and of those practically 
uneinployed who are engaged in some occasional gainful activity; 

(3) overemployment or the situation in which in a determined productive 
activity (and this happens often in agriculture and industry) there are nor- 
mally and by mutual agreement a larger number of persons employed than 
are technically necessary ; 

(4) obligatory employment, not technically, necessary, i. e., the high rate 
of labor imposed by the Government or by mayors in certain regions and 
at certain times of the year. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the above figure could include duplicate 
registrations of persons not completely unemployed, but the present system of 
strict and repeated checking renders this possibility very unlikely. As a matter 
of fact, a recent estimate published by the economic commission for Europe 
(ECE) puts the total number of unemployed Italians to about 4 million. There- 
fore, even if a more modest estimate was given, the figures for Italian postwar 
unemployment issued in the official statistics can be increased at least 60 to 70 
percent, 

In the absence, therefore, of more precise data, the official statistics, which 
are certainly a good indication of the trend of the situation, will be employed 
in the considerations that follow. 

First of all, according to the latest international surveys, it is observed that 
Italian unemployment is among the highest in the world in the absolute sense 
and the highest if related to the resident population or the productive population. 
By way of illustration the following table, on the basis of official figures, with 
reference to the productive population, is adduced, as this relationship seems to 
be the more significant. 

This table shows that even though Italy succeeds in some degree in containing 
her unemployment it continually increases in the majority of other countries. 
The table follows without further explanation. 

The distribution of unemployed in the various groups is broadly the following: 


Percent 


See apr CS ee ae = 20-25 
Employed in agriculture eee 1 Ee es a ‘ _ 15-20 
Employed in industry____----~-~- dickieieoe 1S ieatateed 50-55 
Other groups ? lik dhl. dkakpiandranaoaies Bx a 14 I Ee ba a Nee 5-15 


The following data are for 1950: 


| Registered Percent 

Agriculture- _ ‘ ae , | 346, 368 18.7 
Industry - was : 966, 046 52.0 
Transport and communications | 18, 853 1.0 
Commerce ; ; | 45,611 | 2.4 
Credit and insurance. li wists ; , 613 
Manual workers generally : 404, 047 | 21.7 
Office workers 5S, 571 .2 

Total te Pe ae eae ae EY 1, 860, 109 | 100.0 


Another significant classification of the unemployed is that by classes. As of 
January 1950, the division is the following: 

Class 1. Unemployed workers through loss of previous employment. 

Class 2. Those under 20 years of age including those demobolized from military 
service seeking first employment. 

Class 3. Housewives seeking first employment. 
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Class 4. Pensioners seeking employment. 

Class 5. Employed workers seeking different employment. 

For 1949 and 1950 there is the following approximate divisions of the same 
classes: 





Total | Women only 


Percent | Percent 
Class 1-__- 60-70 | 
Class 2_- | 15-25 
Class 3... 8-10 
Class 4 2 


Class 5...-.-- 2 





Altogether women represent one-third of all Italian unemployed. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that the extraordinary effort put forth by 
Italy with the generous assistance of UNRRA and with the interim aid of BRP 
has succceded in redeeming for the most part the grave social and economic 
situation resulting from the war, which was a war lost, and in supporting the 
greater part of the social and demographic problem. However, there still re- 
mains the settlements of at least 2 or 3 million persons which the labor market 
cannot completely absorb as it is already pressed to meet new demands for 
employment by those coming of working age. 

At least 2 million persons belonging to class 1 must find permanent employ- 
ment outside Italy to prevent the already serious social and economic situation 
from becoming more grave. It must be borne in mind that Italian agriculture 
no longer has any capacity for absorbing additional labor and that hundreds 
of thousands of persons would be forced to accept the wretched life of the agri- 
cultural day laborer in Italy—the tragic human and social consequences of which 
are related so frequently in the press—if other vast and generous lands will not 
demonstrate that they have governments and peoples equally generous and vast 
in vision capable of sparing Italy, Europe, and the world the tragic consequences 
that would be the fatal conclusion of the wounded brotherhood of man. 

ACIM subscribes to the inevitable conclusion that overpopulation is one of the 
major factors preventing the fullest recovery in Italy. 


CONCLUSION 


Europe and particularly Italy cannot recover so long as millions of Europeans 
are decaying in a demoralizing idleness for lack of opportunity to work and the 
chance to build normal family life. Europe cannot find peace so long as these 
millions, called into being by violent and inhuman upheavals, sow the seeds of 
discontent, disturbance, and revenge. The problem of overpopulation is far 
beyond the scope of charity, and requires immediate and effective effort on the 
part of governments, which must go much further in their legislative and eco- 
nomic provisions for the acceptance of these lost millions. 

When the so-called Marshall plan was initiated we sincerely tried to bolster 
the civilian economies of the various nations. Recently, because of the threats 
of war, our aid has changed its character. What has happened to our plans 
for peace—have we again failed to penetrate the root of the matter? Our Nation, 
which has taken the lead in aid to so many far-flung areas of the world, which is 
bolstering the military establishments of so many areas of tension, which is 
sharing its technical skills with countries that are underdeveloped for lack of 
know-how, should add a fourth project—a project that would show its vision 
and concern for the welfare of the individual. 

Governments will not act unless they are pressed by people who are able to 
measure the depths of all the individual tragedies which befell these bewildered 
millions. Will we silence the voice of our conscience and refuse to understand 
the grief of these victims of inhumanity and fail before God and history to 
provide the leadership that will alleviate their fate by efficient help? 

ACIM respectfully urges the passage of H. R. 7376, retaining the proposed 
quota of 39,000 Italian nationals. 


STATEMENT OF ForTUNE Pope ON BEHALF oF CoLUMBUS CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
The Columbus Citizens Committee is an organization composed of Federal, 


State, and municipal employees in the States of New York and New Jersey and 
civic, religious, labor, and organization leaders in every phase of community 
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life. Its officers are: Fortune Pope, president; Hon. Vincent Impellitteri, hon- 
orary president; Msgr. Bonaventura Filitti, spiritual director; Hon. Ferdinand 
Pecora, Chairman of the board of directors. 

The members of the board include Dr. Peter Amoroso, former commissioner, 
department of correction ; Hon. Louis Capozzoli, judge of the Court of General 
Sessions of New York City; Anthony Del Balso, president of the Del Balso Con- 
struction Corp.; John J. De Martino, former assistant chief inspector, Police 
Department, City of New York; Hon. 8. Samuel Di Falco, judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York; Hon. Anthony Di Giovanna, judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York; Frank Pagliaro, president, Knicker- 
bocker Construction Co.; Joseph Pirozzi, Chief, Alien Division, United States 
Treasury Department; Anthony Pope, president, Colonial Sand & Stone Co.; 
Charles Rao, president, Are Electrie Co.; Hon. Paul P. Rao, judge, United States 
Customs Court; Vincent Russo, president, Fraternal Order of Eagles of Staten 
Island; Dan Scocozza, president, Consolidated Carting Corp. 

The basic problem in Italy consists in far too many people chasing too few 
available jobs; 41 percent of the population must support the remaining 59 
percent, 

Emigration for Italy has always been a fundamental requirement of her eco- 
nomic and political life; a requirement created by the excess of manpower over 
available jobs. The Italian people have been forced to exist in an ever-increas- 
ing population census—upon a mountainous and hilly land lacking in coal, iron, 
and other raw materials. These geological and geographical conditions limit 
the potential of Italian economy, constraining thereby the “exportation” of man- 
power in the place and stead of finished products. This has and continues to be 
the only way to develop a sound equilibrium between population and production. 

To take full account of this very grave problem, it must be noted that 5 years 
of war devastation and the need for the reconstruction of its war-torn homes 
and industry have not reduced ultimately the static number of unemployed. 

From 350,000 to 450,000 persons reach employment eligibility every year. 

Many persons are of the opinion that one of the factors at the basis of the 
unemployment problem in Italy is the increase in the population, and they advo 
cate birth control as a remedy. 

Italy’s birth rate, which amounted to 20 per 1,000 in 1949 (21.6 in 1948 and 
21.9 in 1947) is lower than that of Czechoslovakia (23.3 in 1948), Finland 
(25.1), the Netherlands (23.7), Portugal (24.9), Spain (23 in 1948), the United 
States (24.1), Canada (26.6), and Australia (23.1 in 1988). 

The fact must not be neglected that it is not only the increase in population 
that causes unemployment, but the lack of balance between the aforesaid rate 
of increase and that of the increase in investments and, above all, that even 
if birth control could be considered as a remedy for unemployment, it would 
always be only a very “long term” remedy since the labor market would not 
begin to feel its influence until after at least 20 years, when the new generation 
of workers coming on to the labor market would have been reduced by the above- 
mentioned control. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the demographic factor exerts an im- 
portant influence on the present situation, since it reflects the demographic 
repercussions resulting from the First World War. 

Consequently, when the war ended and just when the national economy, 
thrown out of gear by the war and the destruction it caused, was struggling 
to readjust itself, all these new generations of youngsters born between 1920 
and 1928 came on the labor market together with the subsequent generations 
reaching working age each year. 

This accounts for and justifies objectively the exceptional acuteness of un- 
employment in Italy at the present moment, contributed to by anomalous 
factors not only of an economic but also of a demographic nature such as the 
congestion caused by the concentration of the labor forces which accumulated 
during the war. 

We support wholeheartedly H. R. 7376 because it offers for the first time to 
the people of Italy a recognition of their problem and an extension of at least 
a helping hand in partially ameliorating a condition whose gravity becomes 
daily more pressing. 

We especially support the method proposed by section 10 (a) of the bill 
wherein the preferences in the consideration of visa applications shall be limited 
to two categories of persons, namely: 

1. Persons who are farm workers and other persons whose services or skills 
are needed in the United States and persons possessing special educational, 
scientific, technological, or professional qualifications ; and 
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2. Persons who are blood relatives of citizens or lawfully admitted aliens, ete. 

These two categories will limit, as any emergency legislation should, the 
qualitative character of escapees, refugees, persecutees, or Italian nationals 
seeking admission to this country. These qualitative requirements will be 
held to fill a growing need in our industry and agriculture for competent and 
needed manpower. 

Special skills and aptitudes are recognized by all authorities as being on 
the decline in this country and this bill, insofar as it applies to Italian na- 
tionals, will make it possible to replenish our short labor supply in the metal, 
needle, and durable-goods industries. 

We subscribe to the prevailing requirements set down by the Internal Security 
Act whereby the most thorough security investigations are conducted with 
regard to each application for admission to the United States. Only the closest 
scrutiny of all incoming persons can keep off our shores undesirable and subver 
sive elements. 

The quota of 39,000 per year for 3 years allocated to Italian nationals and 
residents of Trieste is a boon to the morale of the people of Italy. It is an 
acknowledgement and recognition of the problem. 

They, in Italy, and we here, know and fully understand that the enactment 
of this legislation will not cure the Italian overpopulation problem. 

It will, however, do more in the field of sound international relations when 
the people of Italy will know that America has given an initial impetus to this 
problem and a contribution in which other immigrating nations of the world 
can, in due course, join. 

We respectfully submit that H. R. 7376 be adopted during the present session 
of the Eighty-second Congress. 


STATEMENT OF REV. W. C. FAIRFIELD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Wavrer. Our next witness is Rev. Wynn C. Fairfield. 

Reverend Fairfield, at the outset I want to congratulate you and 
your fine organization for the splendid work it has done in connection 
with the displaced-persons program, without which work this pro- 
gram would not have been able to succeed as well as it did. 

Reverend Farrrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am introducing 
concurrently two statements, one in behalf of the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church, from the national chairman, and I can call 
attention only to the fact that the points at which the statement may 
differ from the one which I will read are that in the program, No. 1, 
where it points out that, for practical purposes, this is going to require 
consideration for a period longer than 3 years. And he points out in 
his opinion that he believes that it will work injustice to several] 
groups, such as Balts, Serbs, and others who are only admissible in 
small numbers under the bill; and under (4) he points out that some 
voluntary agencies cannot create staff and funds as easily as others, and 
thus persons for whom they are responsible suffer from slower action 
and inadequate care. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak very briefly on behalf of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States, 
of which I am the executive director of its central department of 
chureh world service. 

First I would like to say that the National Council views with great 
sympathy all efforts made to help those persons who have been dis- 
placed by war, expelled from their homelands, or escaped from coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. Early, during Hitler’s regime in Ger- 
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many, a number of our present leaders organized an American Com- 
mittee for Christian Refugees, which helped hundreds of the op- 
pressed to find a new homeland. 

Under the present displaced-persons law, the National Council of 
Churches has assisted directly 57,724 persons to resettle in the United 
States, displaced persons or persons of German ethnic origin. 

Our general board, on March 21, 1952, made the following state- 
ment: 

The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples create for the United States, as for 
other liberty-loving nations, a moral as well as economic and political problem of 
vast proportions. We believe our country, either through existing agencies, 
or through a single over-all international body under the aegis of the United 
Nations, should continue to press for a solution of many problems related to 
displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. 

At the same time, the general board also stated : 

A problem of equal urgency is involved in the surplus populations that can- 
not now be suported by the economies of their respective countries. The pres- 
sure exercised by the surplus people is of a kind seriously to threaten the 
stability and well-being of the entire world. We believe the people of our 
churches would welcome the establishment of a national commission to study, 
with due regard for our international objectives, the problem of population 
pressures throughout the world, and the possible bearing of these pressures 
on our immigration policies. 

Because of this deep and abiding interest in the entire problem of 
uprooted and congested peoples, the National Council of Churches 
sincerely regrets that it cannot support every honest attempt to meet 
the present situation. Our genuine sympathy and primary concern 
for the plight of the refugees forces us, after careful consideration, 
to urge the rejection of H. R. 7376 for the following reasons: 

First, it confuses the relatively simple question of displaced per- 
sons and refugees with the involved and highly controversial problem 
of surplus populations. We are convinced that this intermingling 
of two different situations wil be detrimental to the best solution of 
both. 

Second, this bill does not give compelling priority to the plight of 
the uprooted displaced persons or other refugees, especially those 
few thousands in the pipeline for whom no visas were available on 
December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Wavrer. I would like to call your attention at that point to 
the fact that House Joint Resolution 411 has been adopted by the 
House. 

Reverend Fairriretp. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
rejoice that the House has passed House Joint Resolution 411—— 

Mr. Waurer. The pipeline cases, and it is our opinion that in the 
Senate the resolution will be amended so as to take care of. other 
pipeline cases. 

Reverend Farrriecp. We would be very happy if that is the case. 
May I just read the next sentence I had in mind ¢ 

Mr. Waurer. Yes. 

Reverend Farrrrmevp. We rejoice that the House has passed House 
Joint Resolution 411, intended to do justice to this tragically frus- 
trated group, and hope for speedy Senate concurrence. We believe 
that the situation of similar refugees from their homelands, whether 
from Nazi oppression or from Communist occupation, deserves and 
requires similar emergency legislation. 
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Third, this bill is also an unwise approach to the highly compli- 
vated question of surplus populations in Europe. No hasty emer- 
gency legislation can ever begin adequately to deal with this matter. 
Such limited action as this bill proposes would be an illusion of prog- 
ress, postponing the necessary international and internal adjustments 
that are essential to any positive solution. 

Fourth, we further question the wisdom of this bill, since it ap 
pears to imply the continuation of the present type of voluntary and 
sectarian operation which became the practice under the displaced- 
person legislation and would provide financial support for voluntary 
agencies, including sectarian ones, from tax funds. We believe that 
the selection, admission, and transportation of persons brought to 
this country and the arrangements for their resettlement here should 
be completely the responsibility of governmental agencies upon an 
entirely nonsectarian basis. 

Many of our participating communions view with alarm the im- 
plications of the present pattern of sectarian operation and are un- 
willing to see such a program continued and enlarged. 

Mr. Watrer. Can we not meet that objection by eliminating all 
the elaborate mechanism which is contained in this act? In other 
words, just provide additional quotas, and have the people processed 
by the State Department in the usual fashion. Is it necessary to set 
up this very elaborate mechanism to carry out the purpose of this act? 

Reverend Farrrietp. Mr. Chairman, the differences between the 
door, the opening door for immigration provided for quotas and 
assisting immigrant people. We have been brought into this picture 
because of the fact that the assistance to immigrants provides for the 
International Refugee Organization, which has had to be supple- 
mented at the other end frequently by sectarian groups and by actual 
resettlement of such individuals from the time of their arrival from— 
at the port of entry to their home. 

Now, as I understand, the State Department has been concerned 
with the question of selection, but it has not taken, up to the present 
time, and I think has no authority under the present law to go further 
in the assistance of these people, to find places for them as to these 
groups. Is that correct? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes; that is true, but that should not present any 
great problem, as I see it. 

Reverend Farrrretp. We feel that the machinery is necessary in 
addition to that in the State Department. Maybe, as you stated, that 
‘an be provided by law. 

At the same time, may I point out that the Commission in the Inter- 
national Council, the participating communions, are willing to pro- 
vide appropriate complementary religious and welfare services in 
assisting those who enter our country to make rapid adjustments in 
their new homeland. 

The national council further feels that this legislation, if passed, 
will postpone meeting the basic and essential long-range need, which 
is a thoroughgoing study of the responsibility of the United States 
in the face of world-wide population problems, and the adoption of 
comprehensive legislation that not only will conform to our domestic 
convictions but will also wisely and judicially open our shores to 
these modern Pilgrims who flee from tyranny and seek a homeland of 
freedom. 
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To this end, the council proposes the establishment of a national 
commission with the functions suggested. 

Mr. Waurer. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Graunam. Dr. Fairfield, you of course are conversant with the 
fact that in the immigration bill that has just been passed in the 
House and the Senate there is proviso for setting up a commission 
to study future immigration policies. 

Reverend Famrretp. And we support that program. 

Mr. Granam. Have you had that in mind in your testimony here? 

Reverend Famrrevp. We have had that type of thing in mind. We 
are not discussing that particular bill this morning. 

Mr. Watrer. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Reverend Fairfield. 

Reverend Fatrrreitp. Thank you. 

(The statement by the Reverend Canon Alma R. Pepper, D. D., 
director, department of Christian social relations, national council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, reads as follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY REv. CANON ALMON R., PEPPER, D. D., Director, DEPARTMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL COUNCIL, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHnuRCH 


This statement presents my personal reasons, and those of my organization, 
for urging the rejection of H. R. 7376. While disapproving the provisions of this 
bill, we extend our thanks and commendation to Mr. Celler, Mr. Walter, and 
other members of the House of Representatives who have so consistently tried 
to make it possible for refugees to come to the United States. 

We presume to make this statement because of many years of experience as 
the national agency of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the resettlement of 
refugees and displaced persons. 

1. We support the National Council of Churches of Christ in America in their 
conviction that the fundamental and urgent need is for permanent revision of 
our immigration law. We hold that further emergency legislation, such as H. R. 
7376, especially for a period as long as 8 years, is detrimental to sound national 
and international planning. ‘We believe that it will handicap both governmental 
and voluntary agencies in creating effective programs to solve the preblems of 
refugees and overpopulation. 

2. We believe that H. R. 7376 would admit nationality groups, both refugees 
and persons from overpopulated countries, in a discriminatory manner. We 
believe that it would cause hardship to several groups, such as Balts, Serbs, and 
others who are only admissible in small numbers under the bill, and hardship to 
others who entered Germany prior to the date of May 8, 1945. 

3. We believe that immigration of persons from overpopulated countries should 
not be dealt with in selective emergency legislation, but rather through revision 
of the quota system to create fair, nondiscriminatory immigration. 

4. We disapprove of the large role in immigration which H. R. 7376 would 
give to the voluntary agencies. These agencies, including our own, stand ready 
to help in future immigration. We have consistently maintained, however, that 
governmental agencies should perform the major functions of selection, trans- 
portation, and placement. Voluntary agencies can assist in every phase. Our 
objections te voluntary agencies as the major instruments include: 

(a) Sectarian and voluntary programs, as demonstrated under the Displaced 
Persons Act, cause overlapping and duplication on individual cases, as well as 
hardship to some groups who are not the clear responsibility of any voluntary 
agency. 

(b) Some voluntary agencies cannot create staff and funds as easily as others, 
and thus persons for whom they are responsible suffer from slower action and 
inadequate care. 

(c) There is grave question, on the part of many groups of citizens, as to 
whether voluntary agencies should receive public funds, as would be possible 
under H. R. 7376. 
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5. We support the joint statement of the National Council of Churches, the 
Synagogue Council, and the National Lutheran Council, in calling for a per- 
manent immigration program which will have the support of all groups of citizens 
within the United States. 


TESTIMONY BY C. TYLER WOOD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, MUTUAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Waurer. Our next witness is Mr. C. Tyler Wood, of the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman, I am Deputy Director of the Mutual 
Security Agency. I do not profess to be an expert on all the details 
of this bill. Maybe my statement will be useful, in view of the back- 
ground I have had in connection with the European problems since 
the war, as I have been identified with the Marshall plan, which became 
the Mutual Security Program. 

There is, of course, no question that this problem of unhappy, press- 
ing, and unintegrated population in certain parts of Europe has a 
very great bearing on the question of the strength of building up 
Western Europe; it has a great bearing politically, as well as on the 
economic aspects of the conditions in Europe. 

You have, I believe, already had filed with you a statement by Mr. 
Harriman, who is Director of Mutual Security. I have here a brief 
statement on the subject that I can either read or put into the record, 
as the committee likes. 

Mr. Warrer. As I understand, you have been in charge of the ad- 
ministration of that part of the Mutual Security Act that deals with 
this particular phase of the problem ? 

Mr. Woop. I have been identified with the whole Mutual Security 
Program, and I have had something to do with the part of it which 
deals with this program. I have not specialized in or been solely in 
charge of this. I have been one of the top officials for the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

Mr. Water. From that agency comes the $10 million contribution 
to the recently organized Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee 
for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. 

Mr. Woop. Some of the funds were made available. 

Mr. Water. Do you know how many people have been moved from 
Europe under that part of your program ? 

Mr. Woop. I do not have that information offhand. I can put that 
in the record, Mr. Chairman. May I explain our agency, over the 
last year, furnished the money for the actual management of the pro- 
gram, and in the negotiations at the Brussels Conference the work 
there was carried on by the State Department. I am informed that 
there were about 30,000 who have been moved so far. As you un- 
doubtedly know, Mr. Chairman, the plan is to try to move 115,000 a 
year. 
~ Mr. Waurer. I have an idea that that part of it is going to be reached 
very quickly. From the information that we have received, I think 
iristead of moving 115,000, we will move closer to 150,000. 

Mr. Woop. I think there have been some very optimistic estimates 
as to what is possible in connection with that organization. 

Mr. Water. In view of the magnitude of this entire problem, do 
you not feel that it is advisable to expand the activities of this inter- 
national organization ? 
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Mr. Woop. I do think, Mr. Chairman, that this is a problem that 
must be dealt with on an international basis, fundamentally. I think, 
however, no international organization—and I have had some experi- 
ence with them—unless the members of the individual nations are 
willing to combine their efforts, can be so effective, unless they are 
willing to do everything they can on the problems with which they 
are dealing. 

Mr. Water. As Monsignor Swanstrom pointed out yesterday, our 
participation would act as a strong influence on other governments 
in increasing the activity to this end. 

Mr. Woop. That is exactly one of the main reasons why I would 
be inclined to support this sort of legislation. There are two or three 
reasons. First, in all of our activities is that of the essentiality of the 
forward-looking leadership of this country. 

Second, because of our position of world leadership and our aid in 
this very serious world problem, our country, it seems to me, should 
undertake to lead both in providing funds to match or aid to others, 
as provided by other countries, both in sponsoring effective interna- 
tional organizations, and also in following the lead in doing our part 
where it is estimated we can in accepting responsibility with other 
countries or at least until some more effective international effort can 
be developed from these countries, because there are immediate pres- 
sures, Which need to be considered. There are pressures of population, 
overpopulation, areas that are being adversely affected ae in- 
creased movements that are still taking place, and further by the 
fact that there are so many of them, notably Germans and It: alians, 
who have not been integrated into those countries, and possibly 
cannot be. 

It is for those reasons, Mr. Chairman, against the background of my 
experience, that it seems to me that it is most desirable that we have 
some such legislation as this. 

Many of these problems, as you stated, have no perfect solution, and 
if we did no work until we had a perfect solution we would never get 
the solution. One of the things we must do is to move in even with 
some emergency and some incomplete plan of operation to do some 
things that must be done until there is opportunity for developing 
such a plan that will provide a more perfect solution in these matters. 

Mr. Wavrer. The very intensive program launched by Australia, 
of course, is going to take a considerable length of time, with their vast 
undeveloped territory. I can see in that section of the world an oppor- 
tunity to perhaps relieve other very seriously affected points. 

Mr. Woop. That is certainly true, and there are many other areas, 
Mr. Chairman, where in time we are going to be able to make of human 
beings an asset instead of a liability, as some are inclined to view 
human beings. 

A human being should never be considered a liability. And the 
tragedy of this situation is that these areas where there are so many 
human beings that are liabilities, God knows that human beings were 
made for something better, and should never be considered a liability, 
particularly men of decent background, men who are anxious to de- 
velop and do something for themselves and their families. That is one 
of the very tragic things about this whole situation. 

It is very important, it seems to me, for us to take the leadership 
both in our dealing with this problem of overpopulated areas and the 
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fact that we are faced with a situtaion where human beings need to be 
considered an asset. 

You, Mr. Chairman, have seen some of the situations, you and other 
members of this committee know what has taken place, and we cannot 
just sit back over here and say, “Well, let us take our time. It will 
take 5 years to work out a perfect plan, and in the meantime let us 
just forget the situation.” 

We just cannot go along viewing it that way. I have heard testi- 
mony, and I agree that this does not offer a perfect solution, and cer- 
tainly it is not the final solution, but in my judgment it is a very neces- 
sary part of our dealing with this problem as we face it. 

Mr. Watrer. When we set up the Provisional Committee in Brus- 
sels, we contemplated the coordination of all international activities to 
the end that we could get at least the assistance of all free countries in 
the world and combine all their activities to the end that underde- 
veloped countries could receive people, financial assistance could be 
arranged through the International Bank, and so on. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Water. But of course that-is a long-range program. 

Mr. Woop. It does take time. And there again I am sure you know 
the former Economic Cooperation Administration, and now the 
Mutual Security Agency, under certain provisions of law which have 
been worked out, has been working very hard with the metropolitan 
governments for a plan to develop oversea territories for all probable 
surplus populations. Some of those organizations are the European 
Economic Cooperation Administration, which has been dealing with 
that sort of study, making an attempt to see that long-range and effec- 
tive policies were developed. 

A lot of things have been happening; a lot of them will continue to 
happen. And I[ have faith enough to believe that ultimately we will 
find a long-range solution for these problems, if we all keep at it, and 
if we can provide the leadership which will, as you have pointed out, 
offer encouragement to the other nations, and I think some real pro- 
gress along that line has been made. 

Mr. Watrer. It is very encouraging to see these nations come for- 
ward without any show of pride and ask what their share is. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Watrer. I think just in a matter of an hour, so to speak, almost 
by passing the hat, they got $30 million. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Waurer. Of nations who were interested in this problem, 
many of them, such as Switzerland, Belgium, and France, were so very 
willing and anxious to contribute. 

Mr. Woop. That is one of the very heartening things about this 
commission on international development, Mr. Chairman, and this 
movement that is going on now. It 1s, I believe, beginning to grow to 
a sense of its importance and is an indication of the support that is 
being given to such action. As you have indicated, it is a very good 
sign when countries like Switzerland, which have so little direct con- 
cern with the question, yet are willing to give of their resources to 
meet this problem. It 1s one of the very heartening developments 
that has taken place since the last war. 

Mr. Watrer. Did you have a prepared statement you wish to leave 
with the committee ? 
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Mr. Woop. Yes. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY C. TYLER Woop 


Mr. Harriman in his statement to this committee has pointed out the con- 
tribution H. R. 7376 can make to American foreign policy at this time. I should 
like this morning to tell you more specifically how this bill will help to imple- 
ment and further the goal of our Mutual Security Program. 

Anyone who has worked closely with problems affecting European recovery, as 
I have, is kept constantly aware of the relation of overpopulation to the economic 
and political stability of certain countries in Western Europe. 

In Western Germany overpopulation is a postwar phenomenon. It is the direct 
result of the 9% to 10 million refugees and expellees who have been forced since 
the war to leave Communist-controlled countries, including Eastern Germany, 
and flee into Western Germany. ‘Today these refugees and expellees constitute 
close to one-fifth of the total population. Refugees, mostly from Eastern Ger- 
many, continue to pour across the border at the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 per 
month. The German Government is making substantial efforts, with some as- 
sistance from us, to absorb these people into its economy. The very magnitude 
of the surplus, however, continues to make this problem one of the most press- 
ing—both economically and politically—within Western Germany. It has been 
estimated that 30 percent of these refugees and expellees in Western Germany 
have now been successfully integrated. Another 40 percent are only partially 
integrated, earning just enough wages to make a living, but providing no margin 
for savings. Most of these people are working in trades different from those in 
which they are skilled. Some of these people can be integrated through a shift 
in jobs; others will have to move to areas where suitable job openings are avail- 
able. The remaining 30 percent are unintegrated. Generally, they are living 
in rural areas where there is no chance of finding work suited to their abilities. 
Most of these people will need to be transferred. As in the past under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, we can continue to do our share by offering additional oppor- 
tunities for a limited number of these distressed peoples to begin life anew in 
our country. 

In Italy, traditionally a poor ccuntry, the pressure of an increasing population 
has been intensified by the loss of its colonies and the resulting repatriation of 
some 480,000 Italians; by the cessation of migration during the Mussolini war 
regime; and, by the influx of 140,000 refugees largely from the Trieste area. 
With close to 2 million unemployed and another 2 million underemployed, Italy 
is wrestling with tremendous economic problems which represent a chronic 
threat to its political stability. 

In the Netherlands, Greece, and Trieste, population pressures have been 
greatly intensified as an aftermath of World War II and the cold war. The loss 
of Indonesia and the economic dislocations caused by war have made it difficult 
for the Dutch economy to provide adequate opportunities for its expanding 
population. As a direct result, the living standards in the Netherlands are lower 
now than before the war. Adequate migration outlets—even though relatively 
small in number—will do much to ease the burden on the Dutch economy. 

Greece is the victim of 5 years of World War II prolonged by 4 years of 
Communist guerrilla warfare. In addition to the thousands of Greeks made 
homeless by the fighting, some 45,000 refugees of Greek and non-Greek origin 
have sought refuge in Greece from behind the iron curtain. Despite the efforts 
of the Greek Government, assisted substantially by our foreign-aid program, to 
reclaim land and rebuild villages, the war-shattered economy is still too poor at 
its preserg level of development to offer a decent enough standard of living to a 
large section of the Greek people and the refugees who have increased its burden. 

It is unfortunate that such countries as Italy, Trieste, Greece, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Turkey, already burdened with the weight of their own domestic 
problems, have had to support, because of their geographical location, the added 
burden of escapees from behind the iron curtain. These refugees from Communist 
terror already number over 18,000. Each month a thousand more escapees at 
great personal risk cross into these western countries which border the iron 
curtain. Not only from an economic point of view but morally as well, the re- 
sponsibility for aiding these brave people must be shared by all partners in the 
free world. 

I need hardly point out to this committee, which has itself made such intensive 
studies of the European surplus-population problem, the threat this surplus con- 
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stitutes to economic and political stability, especially in Germany and Italy. 
In Western Germany the concentration of refugees has resulted in the forma 
tion of refugee political parties which have been increasingly susceptible to 
considerable neo-Nazi influence. It is no coincidence that the largest Communist 
Party in Western Europe exists in Italy—a land of 4,000,000 unemployed and 
underemployed. The Italian Communist Party has thrived on the misery of 
Italy’s poor. Equally disturbing is the growing strength of the neo-Fascists 
in areas of extreme poverty. These are the realities which we in the Mutual 
Security Agency must face. 

As Mr. Harriman has stated to this committee, the main solution to the prob- 
lem of Europe's surplus poputation will come from a more intensive economic 
development and expansion within Europe itself. To this end we have sought 
through the United States recovery program to assist in developing the industrial 
and agricultural capacity of Europe to enable it to produce more goeds and em- 
ploy more people. This is a long-run task for the Europeans. It will take years 
to reach proportions adequate to solve Europe’s surplus population. To amelio- 
rate the condition in the short run, to ease the pressures which a surplus popula- 
tion generates within a country, migration within and outside of Europe is an ab- 
solute essential. The need to take positive action now has been intensified by 
the decline in emigration out of Western Europe, the termination of the IRO, 
and the continuing flow of refugees into already overcrowded areas of Western 
Europe. 

To some extent this need will be offset in the coming year by an increase in 
defense employment in Western Europe. There will still remain, however, a 
substantial number of people for whom no opportunity for productive employ- 
ment exists during the next few years in Western Europe. At present they are 
vhproductive. Currently they constitute a heavy drain on the economic resources 
of the European economy. For these people, migration offers the only immediate 
solution. 

Congress recognized the seriousness of the overpopulation problem in Western 
Europe and the need for migration when it amended the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1950 to direct the ECA Administrator to “encourage emigration from 
participating countries having permanent surplus manpower to areas, particularly 
underdeveloped and dependent areas, where such manpower can be effectively 
utilized.” 

Under this provision, ECA and now MSC has undertaken a variety of programs 
to further migration. We have cooperated closely with the OREC Manpower 
Committee in its work relating to labor mobility and migration. Close te 
$1,000,000 of our technical-assistance funds, matched with an additional $200,000 
in European currency, have been used by the OEEC to Chance a series of proj- 
ects designated to facilitate migration both within Europe and outside of it. 

We have financed eight technical surveys in South America and Mexico to 
help locate farming land suitable for Italian migrants. 

At the direction of Congress we have used $10,000,000 of our funds to finance 
the United States contribution to the recently organized Provisional Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, which expects 
to move 115,000 people over and beyond those who would otherwise leave Europe 
in WA. 

On smaller programs, prior to the organization of PICMME, we have indicated 
our willingness to help finance transportation costs for destitute refugees leav- 
ine Europe for the United States and South America. 

These programs have all made their contribution to the promotion of migration. 
But they have fallen short 01 what needs to be done. As always, the major 
obstacle to European emigration is finding countries willing to accept substan- 
tial numbers of immigrants. This calls for a cooperative effort on the part of 
many governments. 

Significantly enough, this problem has received its greatest attention of late 
within NATO circles. The Temporary Council Committee, of which Mr. Harri- 
man was chairman, pointed out in its report the importance of solving manpower 
shortages and surpluses in NATO countries, not only for economic reasons but 
for social and political as well. In recognition of the special problem in Italy, 
the TCC recommended a common effort among member countries to absorb an 
increasing number of Italian emigrants in the next 5 years. The North Atlantie 
Community Committee in its report to the Lisbon meeting high lighted labor 
nobility as a major area of activity to be stimulated and kept under review by 
the NATO Council of Ministers. 

As President Truman so aptly said in his message to Congress in March of 
this year: 
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“Overpopulation is one of the major factors preventing the fullest recovery 
of those countries where it exists. It is a serious drag on the economies of 
nations belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. A solution to this 
problem, therefore, becomes vitally necessary to strengthen the defense of the 
North Atlantic Community. 

“Qur common defense requires that we make the best possible use not only of 
ihe material resources of the free world but of our human resources as well. 
Men and women who cannot be productively employed in the free countries of 
Europe because of conditions there are a net loss to the strength of the free world. 
In other countries where they are needed, these same people could add to the 
output and growing power of free nations. But left in idleness as they now 
are, wasted and hopeless, they become an easy prey to the demagogs of totali- 
tarianism, both right and left.” 

Increased labor mobility among NATO countries will serve not only to utilize 
manpower more effectively for the common defense program but to strengthen 
the North Atlantic Community. With all the nations concerned as they are about 
increasing labor mobility within NATO, the time is ripe for a new and con- 
certed drive to promote migration. Such a drive calls for effective leadership. 
As in the past, the United States can provide that leadership. It requires the 
United States in concert with other nations to develop new outlets for distressed 
peoples now living in Italy, Western Germany, Greece, Netherlands, Trieste, and 
Turkey. Such efforts will be seriously impaired, however, unless our Govern- 
ment is prepared to show its interest by admitting an additional number of 
selected immigrants into the United States. This the Celler bill Goes by provid- 
ing for an additional 300,000 nonquota immigrants to enter the United States 
over a 3-year period. To encourage others to act, Wwe must act ourselves. 

I need not dwell on the advantages to be gained by us in admitting these hard- 
working, industrious people from abroad. In this country especially we have 
learned by experience what immigration can contribute to building a dynamic 
economy. 

I should like to say in conclusion that, from the point of view of our foreign 
policy, admitting even a token number of additional people from Europe's surplus 
“areas into the United States will have a highly beneficial effect propagandawise 
in Europe: it will make it possible for us to take effective leadership in urging 
other countries to cooperate in a common undertaking; and it will be a significant 
contribution to promoting good will within the North Atlantic Community. The 
returns are high. We cannot afford to miss this opportunity to benefit ourselves 
and by so doing to strengthen friendship with our allies abroad. 

A failure on our part to adopt this program at this time could be interpreted 
by our friends as a lack of cooperation, good will, and interest. It will serve 
to weaken any effective leadership we might give to encourage those other coun- 
tries Who may be expected to take the bulk of European emigrants to act 

For these reasons I support H. R. 7376. 


TESTIMONY BY REV. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S. J., NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Warrer. Our next witness is Father William J. Gibbons, of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

I want to thank you, Father, for the very fine appraisal you sent 
me of the Immigration and Nationality Code. 

Reverend Gingons. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. And I want 
to congratulate you and the committee for the fine work you have 
done. I regret personally that oftentimes the interests of both sides 
are not presented. I think we have an objective to obtain, and I think 
you as chairman of the committee, and Congressman Celler, and the 
members of the subcommittee have done a very fine piece of work. 

Mr. Watrer. We have had—at least, I have had—high blood pres- 
sure because of charges that I was anti-Semitic, a charge which I chal- 
lenge. I have challenged anyone to point out wherein I have been 
anti-Semitic. 
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Reverend Gresons. If I may say, Mr. Chairman, preliminary to my 
statement, that one of the things that has bothered me for some time 
is that some people have failed to recognize that we in the United 
States are comprised of 48 States, and not just one State, or not just 
one district, and there may be many viewpoints expressed by one group 
that are different from other groups, and I think that our democratic 
processes require that we take that into account, and that no one has a 
right to misuse the name of his or any other organization when we are 
discussing problems of such national interest. 

Mr. Ceiiter. May I say that I have known the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee for many years; we have worked together 
in the closest harmony, and I have never found any degree of anti- 
Semitism in the chairman, and any statement to the effect that it does 
exist in him is woefully lacking in the truth. 

I know the chairman worked very hard, as did other members of 
the subcommittee, on this omnibus bill. There were criticisms offered ; 
many of them may have been constructive and helpful. I personally 
did not like all the provisions of the bill, but I did not sign a minority 
report; I sent in some additional views. But any of these caustic 
strictures that were laid on the chairman were, to my mind, very dis- 
tasteful and unfair. 

Reverend Gisrons. That is exactly what I mean, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cuexr. I would like to go on record also to say that since I have 
been in Congress it has been my privilege to serve quite some time 
with Mr. Walter here on this committee, and since he has been my 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
I have never seen a harder-working man, a more conscientious indi- 
vidual, sympathetic to the viewpoints of all races, colors, and creeds; 
and my own estimation of this gentleman to my right is that he is one 
of the finest and most capable and competent men that has ever been 
my privilege to be with. 

Mr. Watrer. Let us please proceed in order. 

Mr. Granam. We are going to overrule our chairman here. 

Mr. Waurer. May we proceed in order? 

Mr. Grauam. I want to say that during the years that I have been 
associated with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Walter—we have been working together for some 14 years, and dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress I happen to have been chairman of this 
subcommittee at that time—and I want to say that during all my 
acquaintance he has been one of the hardest-working men that I have 
ever had the privilege of knowing; that he has been, in my estimation, 
one of the fairest and most conscientious Members ever to serve in 
Congress, and I would be lacking in gratitude if I did not say that. 

Miss THompson. I just want to add, too, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have found him one of the finest gentlemen to work with that I have 
ever known in my life; he is a man of great honesty and good judg- 
ment, and it is a privilege and an honor to serve with Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Watrer. I think I ought to get a copy of these remarks and 
send them to the United Press, which distributed the story which 
disturbed me no end. 

You may proceed, Reverend Gibbons. 

teverend Gispons. Mr. Chairman, I have filed with the committee a 
statement which I have written, from which I may speak briefly. 
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The National Catholic Rural Life Conference has taken a position 
in support of the objectives of H. R. 7376, and also would like to see 
effected the generdl aims of House Joint Resolution 411, which I 
believe could be incorporated to advantage into the larger bill. 

Both these points were reviewed by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference executive committee at its meeting 2 weeks ago at the 
conference headquarters in Des Moines, Iow: 

Before commenting on certain details of the proposed legislation, 
there are several more general remarks I would like to make. 

Resettlement programs participated in by the United States since 
World War II have been beneficial to this country and to the free 
world as a whole. For example, these programs have been instru- 
mental in bringing special talents, knowledge, and skills to the United 
States which have been of use; second, they have been instrumental in 
strengthening the countries of non-Soviet Europe in their fight against 
aggression and subversion; and third, in countering effectively the 
Soviet propaganda that the United States and other free nations 
are disinterested in the fate of individual defectors from communism 
and other victims of misfortune. 

I am particularly happy that the United States has been able 
to assist in resettling some 400,000 refugees and people of German 
ethnic origin since World War II, both under the President’s directive 
and under the Displaced Persons Act, as amended; that action has 
made a definite contribution to American life and thought. Economi- 
cally they fill jobs which in many instances would have gone begging. 
Spiritually they have enriched us by manifesting their will to fight 
and suffer as they have for freedom. I think it is very important for 
us to realize that these refugees, certainly some of them, many of them, 
have brought a better understanding of European problems, and 
socially and politically they have strengthened the bond between 
the United States and freemen and nations of Europe. 

Culturally they have added to the intellectual life of our universities 
and by their writings and statements have made us better informed 
on European affairs. In planning for the future, the significance 
and size of this contribution should not be overlooked. 

During the early forties and back even in the thirties we were able 
to understand something about what nazism meant from people who 
had been able to free themselves and flee from Germ: ny, and I think 
in 1945 and 1946 we also learned much about communism, as a result 
of those who have come to us, and in a way we have learned things 
that we would not have believed, because of our democratic spirit, 
that*could have taken place, and have been carried on in the name of 
certain governments in other parts of the world. a 

Of course there has been this misunderstanding, and inconvenience 
in connection with such resettlement; there always is. I have seen 
many problems faced by local communities and individuals. People 
have not always been pleased by the mental quirks of some refugees 
or expellees, or people who have had justifiable grievances as regards 
job performance. But the relatively few exc eptions should not blind 
us to the very excellent impression the individuals and families who 
are resettled have otherwise made. Not a few communities and house- 
holds, which a few years ago had a rather narrow view of world affairs, 
have come to realize that there is a human solidarity and brotherhood 
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which transcends language and cultural background and that the 
United States itself can benefit from a healthy pluralism. 

I have heard some criticism of the resettlemefit program to the 
effect that it has been a very costly enterprise. Frankly, I would like 
to look at it from the standpoint of those coming here and adding some- 
thing to our education. 

Many of them have come at the age of 18 to 20 and have added their 
contribution to our country, a contribution because we did not have 
to make that outlay. I cannot regard resettlement as something that 
has been negative; there has been a benefit received from these people 
in many communities. First, with regard to the nations of Europe. 
I went through several of the countries of Western Europe last sum- 
mer, looked them over as best I could in the short time that was at 
my disposal, and I was particularly impressed by the fact that we can- 
not wait for 10 years or 20 years in order to try to find a solution for 
some of these problems. 

As far as the so-called surplus population in Europe is concerned, 
I realize full well that is a controversial term, but I personally would 
like to place another interpretation on it. 

I recall some statement about there being an overpopulation—I 
rather think of it as being underemployment—vyou sometimes see two 
people working on one job; and we want to help to try to find a way 
out of the difficulty in which they are now involved, both in under- 
employment, or unemployment. We have to try to find some way. 

Some of the misunderstandings and inconveniences in connection 
with refugees and expellees could possibly have been avoided by more 
rigid controls. But to have done this would have meant turning one’s 
back on the principles of a free society and a free economy. We would 
have had to resort to the same tactics deplored in more authoritarian 
societies. The slaves of dictators do not complain, at least publicly, 
the second time. Some refugees and their sponsors felt free to do so, 
which is a tribute to the American way of life. 

A most useful contribution by both refugees and expellees has been 
provided by the greater understanding they brought to us of the ways 
of communism and totalitarianism in operation. They told us better 
than history books and newspapers accounts could possibly have done, 
what went on in Europe during the past 30 years. In the thirties and 
forties they warned us against Hitler and later against the Stalinist 
plot. At time their stories may have been exaggerated in the telling, 
and interpretations may seem somewhat extreme, but the American 
listeners were slow to learn the significance of the world-wide assault 
on freedom, especially as it manifests itself in Europe. That we have 
become mové apt pupils is in no small measure due to the refugees and 
expellees who have come to our land. 

Now, as to the situation .in Europe, Western Germany, of course, 
has drawn upon some | million expellees, and we cannot look upon 
that as a part of the normal population of growth. Many problems 
face them; destruction has resulted from killing off so many males in 
Germany, of course that is going to have a long-term effect, perhaps. 
on the population in Germany or at least, say, 20 years. In 1965, for 
example, there will be a deficit of workers in industry in Germany. 
But 1965 is still a good many years off, and we have to think now in 
terms of the fact that there are hundreds of thousands of families and 
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expellees that must be resettled, put back to work in agriculture, and 
where they can use their skills in other lines. 

Effort is being made by the German Government to make use of 
such land as they have available in agriculture and in other fields, and 
I am thankful that we have been privileged in this country to assist 
in resettling several thousand. But nevertheless there are still many 
families that cannot be taken care of because there is a lack of land, 
and because of the crowded conditions. 

Looking to Italy for just a moment: I had the privilege of going 
through Italy, and there we saw very much the same thing as has been 
going on throughout Europe. ‘They have a number of real problems; 
there has not been any industrial exchange, the exchange of industrial 
products, which they formerly had. 

And if you look at Greece, and if you go back to 1949, I remember, 
personally, speaking to a mR a of Greece in the United 
Nations Conference, and he told me that Greece just could not recover 
in 10 or 20 years’ time. We have to recognize those situations and 
still remember the fact that there are several hundreds of thousands 
of people to be resettled and reestablished. 

A second point I want to make is that the United States has sought 
to strengthen the free nations of Europe since the years immediately 
following the war. The resettlement program has helped along this 
effort. While the Marshall plan and the ECA were building up the 
economies domestically in Western Europe, or keeping them from col- 
lapsing completely, the resettlement program was making its own 
contribution to the strengthening of the non-Soviet world. 

Refugees who would have been a drain on weakened economies were 
removed and given an opportunity for productive work elsewhere. 
Hard-core cases, incapable of resettlement, were provided for. What 
this meant to the western countries of Europe may be inferred from 
the persistent efforts that have been made to establish a body to con- 
tinue some of the migration and resettlement work of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

From the viewpoint of psychological strategy the resettlement pro- 
gram has been more valuable than the numbers involved suggest. It 
put an end to forced repatriation, a practice which provided the Krem- 
lin with a club to hold over the heads of dissident Soviet or satellite 
citizens. It gave the lie to the propaganda lie that the west did not 
care about individuals, and was ready to sacrifice them for strategic 
purposes. The upsetting effect the western attitude has had on refu- 
gees, has had on the Kremlin, may be gathered by the emphasis placed 
on forced repatriation in the Korean truce talks. 

We cannot afford to lose the psychological advantages that have 
been involved in the continued cooperation of governments, present- 
ing a united front, particularly in helping try to solve a problem that 
has existed since World War IT. 

Going to the provisions of the bill, I would like to say that H. R. 
7376 gives assurance that the benefits of the resettlement program will 
not be lost or diminished because of the original displaced persons 
program in the United States, is terminating, because it will mean that 
we are making some provisions for continued operation. 

Several years ago it looked to some as if resettlement could be 
quickly accomplished for certain refugees and for some of the expel- 
lees. ‘The thing that gives many people concern is the fact, particu- 
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larly those who have studied the matter, that we cannot solve all of 
Europe’s problems by immigration. We know that very well. We 
know that there is a continuing problem, and that the way it is 
handled may in part determine the success of the cold war in Europe. 

Escapees still come out from behind the iron curtain, not infre- 
quently because they know their lives are in danger but because their 
anti-Soviet attitude or activities have been discovered. 

We cannot turn them back without a great deal more prestige and 
psychological advantage in the cold war. There are still some refugees 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, and some other countries who are defi- 
nitely not firmly resettled. There are a large number of pipeline cases 
that are still there, and have been with us since 1945; some from 1940 
who are still not resettled. There are some in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, some in Belgium, some from the Ukraine. Their presence there 
makes things difficult for the governments of the countries involved 
and for ourselves. How dangerous this can be may be gathered from 
the threat to anti-Communist forces in Italy and Germany this year 
and next. The same can be said of some hundreds of thousands of ex- 
pellees yet unassembled in Western Germany and comparable numbers 
of returnees from Italian colonies and refugees now in Italy. The 
problem of Greece, both as regards refugees and unemployed can- 
not be overlooked. Indeed, the problem of unemployment and under- 
employment. has serious implications not only in Greece, but in Italy, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. 

Mr. Cenuer. As regards Italy, can you tell us whether or not the 
Italians who have returned from some of the colonial possessions to 
Italy have been in those colonies subjected to persecution ? 

Reverend Gissons. I could not. I do not think there has been any 
persecution—there has been some political pressure I think on the 
whole. There has been persecution of some expellees, but many of the 
people in Germany went back before the persecution started, because 
they saw what was coming, following the war, and they got out. But 
in the Italian colonies the situation was aggravated by the fact that 
they were in colonies of Italy. 

Mr. Cetxer. In Libya and Eritrea there was a resurgence of na- 
tionalism with the consequence of antagonism against aliens, and 
I presume against Italians, in those colonies like we found elsewhere. 
I wondered whether or not they were subjected to persecution. 

Reverend Gispons. Many of them had already gotten out. 

Of course, some of the Italians had resided for some time and had 
been transported to Greece, and a certain number of them—and I 
cannot recall the amount involved—but in Italy many of them had 
gone back. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not suggesting that emigration 
‘an solve all Europe’s problem relating to refugees and employment. 
And we recognize the fact that the Italian Government cannot neces- 
sarily settle all its people, but we do believe that the Soviet Union has 
had a good example of what could be done, from the fact that the 
program in Italy and Germany has been the thing that has kept them 
on our side. 

Now, the same thing will be true in the next year or two, particu- 
larly next year, when their elections are held. 

Mr. Cetier. Do you not think it would be very helpful if the bill 
were passed now, because there is to be a national election in Italy next 
year and the Communists are making the most of the fact that “We do 
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not care”. I understand that some 10 percent of the Italian popula- 
tion is unemployed or underemployed, as you put it. 

Reverend Grezons. Well, that is the case. In other words, the fact 
that “We do not care” is being used right along. The “You do not 
care” attitude in the United States has been used a great deal by 
Russia. : 

As I stated, Mr. Chairman, I do not suggest that Europe's problems 
can be solved by emigration. The opposite was made clear in a paper 
I did for Interpreter Release, after surveying the situation in some 
countries at first hand last year. But continuing emigration will be 
necessary in certain parts of Europe for some time to come, until 
greater stability and integration is achieved. This is particularly 
true in the case of individuals and families without firm roots in a 
country or locality. Certainly, refugees, escapees, the unassimilated 
expellees and some of the seriously underemployed fall into this 
category. 

Before and during the war European emigration, except for a rela- 
tively small number of refugees, practically came to a halt. Since 
then it has gradually picked up, aided in large measure by the refugee 
resettlement program. To keep it at substantial size and to siphon 
off people from adversely affected areas, continued international plan- 
ning will be necessary. 

Nor am I suggesting that the United States should take in all or even 
a large portion of potential European imigrants, including the refu- 
gees. But then the bill, H. R. 7376, does not assume that either. It 
sets very definite limits as to the number and to time, and specifies the 
areas and categories which may benefit under the proposed program. 
It thus fits in with the work being done on the intergovernment level 
by the new provisional inter-governmental committee for the move- 
ment of migrants from Europe, known as PICMME, which was set 
up at Brussels 6 months ago. By showing leadership in taking in 
deserving European migrants, the United States will encourage the 
other countries of immigration to increase their efforts in cooperating 
with PICMME. 

Now, as far as the situation is in Italy and the overpopulation is 
concerned, I would not say that it will continue in the future, because 
the population of Italy is very rapidly approaching the condition of 
stability, and instead of the rate of increase in the population going 
up, it is going down. I think the problem in Western Europe in years 
ahead is going to be gradually stabilized. 

Mr. Ceuter. Is not one of the problems that may face our country 
the fact that our population will reach a static situation, where our 
population rather than rising will decline ¢ 

Secbend Gispons. That is a very widely held judgment of some 
people, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cruier. I have seen a statement to the effect that about 35 or 40 
years from now the population will be static, the number of deaths 
will equal the number of births. Of course, the increase in life 
expectancy may have something to do with that. 

Father Gispons. At the present time that is also affecting Italy 
in particular. In other words, 40 years ago the death rate in Italy 
was rather high. The birth rate was also high. The birth rate has 
declined quite rapidly, but the death rate has declined faster. In 
the years ahead these people who have stayed alive longer will begin 
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to die off in greater numbers as they get older and older, and the 
death rate will then begin to either increase or stay as it is, whereas 
the birth rate will probably continue to decline. That is what is hap- 
ening in this country. We cannot think in terms of the postwar 
baby boom and the present birth rate of last year as a continuing 
factor. Eventually the death rate is going to go up, or be sufficiently 
high that the birth rate will pass it on the way downward, or 
stabilize themselves. 

When you reach that point you have a demographic stability, and 
Western Europe is well on the way to that. France already had it 
before the war. In fact, it was in the declining phase. 

Mr. Cetier. Would you not say insofar as we are approaching a 
time when we will have this population stability in the sense that 
we will not increase our population, it would be well to take in some 
new seed, as is provided for in this bill? 

Father Gispons. I certainly agree to that, particularly since so 
many of them are already educated and have been raised to adults, and 
therefore they will come to us with talents and skills, or at least the 
beginning of an educatton, and therefore it will be a savings to 
us. An immigrant to any country in a phase of economic develop- 
ment, as long as you have an expanding and developing economy— 
and I hope we will continue to have it—is an asset; a capital in- 
vestment, in addition to the very personal element of being a human 
being who cannot be ignored as one of the previous witnesses indi- 
vated. 

Mr. Cetuer. He is also a consumer, not only a worker, and the wives 
and the children of these people may not be workers but they will 
be consumers, and since they consume they will create more jobs. 

Father Ginsons. Precisely. They are not a deficit in any case. 
They are always an asset and they help in the expansion of the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Cetxier. The two big labor organizations are in favor of this 
bill. 

Father Gispons. And I think that is significant. 

Mr. Cexxer. If there were any danger to our American labor they 
would not come out in favor of the bill. 

Father Ginsons. That is very significant. 

There are several other remarks that I would like to make, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I think that the very definite time limits and the restrictions in 
the bill to specific areas and categories is all for the good. I think 
until a wider study has been made we should not rush too headlong 
into any general program that would be equivalent to opening the 
doors to very wide immigration. We should consider several factors 
in any policy adopted. One is the effect upon our economy and so- 
ciety. Second, the benefits to the western free world in general. 
Third, the long-term effect on what might be called the western com- 
munity of nations. We are moving apparently in the direction of the 
greater social and cultural integration with these people, and we 
have to take that into account when we plan any policy with regard 
to the movement of people between countries. Obviously, we can- 
not permit wide-open doors because certainly most of the Europeans 
in the past who have come to the Western Hemisphere, if they had 
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a first choice, it would be the United States, and I think that we were 
wise in taking that into account and putting on restrictions. 

I think, on the other hand, the numbers proposed in this bill are 
very realistic. They are certainly within the limits of assimilation, 
as has been demonstrated under the displaced persons resettlement 
program. We have had no difficulty whatever in absorbing the 400,- 
000 brought in in the last few years, and they have been much to our 
benefit. 

It is not, therefore, just a humanitarian and charitable bill; it is 
also an economic and political and psychological and strategic act to 
assist these people. 

Specifically I would like to mention section 2 (b), which sets May 
8, 1945, as the beginning date for eligibility. It has been pointed out 
to me by some of the Baltic group that some of their people escaped 
in 1940 and 1941, at a time when the Soviet Union and the Nazis of 
Germany were collaborating in carving up that particular part of 
Europe. These groups have indicated that that should be taken into 
consideration. There are some thousands in Scandinavia who are not 
definitely resettled and are being taken care of by Sweden, and some 
of these people feel that consideration should be given to those groups. 

I think that the pipeline cases, as taken care of in House Resolu- 
tion 411, deserve considerable attention. 

In section 4 (a) it is provided that the refugees, the expellees and 
others covered in the bill receive nonquota immigration visas. I have 
no quarrel with that whatsoever. I would like to see that effected 
provided numerical limits are observed. On the other hand, I recog- 
nize it may be necessary to work out a program whereby there would 
be quota visas, and if so I would recommend that the formula de- 
veloped in the DP resettlement program be followed. 

Under section 4 (f) there are a number of countries listed—Western 
Germany, Austria, Italy, the Free Territory of Trieste, Greece, and 
the Netherlands and Turkey, the designated areas from which eligi- 
bles, refugees and others may come. I would recommend that the com- 
mittee earnestly consider the problem of refugees who are still 
stranded in the countries of Scandinavia and in France and Belgium 
and in England. 

I think the assurance of homes and jobs is a wise provision, some- 
thing that we learned under the DP Act. 

I would like to draw attention to the agricultural needs in certain 
parts of the country, particularly on dairy farms where there is an 
actual shortage of a labor supply of serious proportions. It was 
pointed out to me recently in Wisconsin and in 1 county there are 
70 farms that had to close down because there were no employees and 
the boys of the families had been drafted. In another county 100, 
The fathers are too old to carry on. These people from these countries, 
if they have agricultural skills, can be used for these purposes. In 
that connection I would like to recommend very strongly that any 
program that is established should make provision for distributing 
these people very widely around the country and in the areas where 
they are needed and to discourage any piling up of immigrants in the 
cities. 

Mr. Cretier. Does the National Catholic Conference keep a weather 
eye on them after they come in and while they are employed ? 
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Father Gresons. We have done that. We have one of our loca! 
directors in Davenport, Iowa, who has kept a very close eye on them. 
He has found that under the original formula of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, where there was a percentage quota, there were any number 
of cases where they came in as agricultural specialists and were just 
not bona fide. There are instances we know. 

The same thing happened in Kentucky. Our local man there told 
me the same thing, and it has happened in other areas—Wisconsin. 
However, they said that in the last year or two there has been a great 
improvement in that regard once the elimination of the 30-percent 
quota was effected, and they considered at that time that the ones 
on the farms, and that is particularly true of the German ethnic 
group, have been highly satisfactory. 

In Wisconsin our field reports indicate a rather successful program. 
It is never 100 percent, but that could never be true in any labor group. 
The only way that we could effect it would be by authoritarian meth- 
ods by saying, “You stay put.” That would not be in accord with a 
free society. 

Mr. Ceiter. I take it also the experience that you have gained under 
the first DP Act, which happens to bear my name likewise, as does this 
pending bill, will be of considerable profit to you if and when you 
exercise continued supervision over the aliens that will come in under 
the new bill. 

Father Grerons. That is correct, and I think there is a distinct ad- 
vantage in utilizing some of the procedures that have been set up. 
The State commissions and the various local committees, the welfare 
councils and some of the cities, some of the voluntary agencies, both 
sectarian and nonsectarian, have gained valuable experience. I think 
that the governmental program itself, under the DP commission, has 
very valuable experience and machinery, and I, myself, am always 
reluctant to see one program that is working being scrapped and start- 
ing something else because it takes you, as we found at the beginning 
of the DP program, 6 months, or even a year, to get organized. 

Mr. Ceiter. How many States are there now that have so-called DP 
commissions, or kindred organizations ? 

Father Gresons. I am not sure how many. 

Mr. Cretier. Very nearly all the States do now? 

Father Gisrons. I think it is well over 30. I am not sure. 

Mr. Cetier. I see Mr. Rosenfield in the back of the room. 

Mr. Rosenrrexp. I believe it is 35. 

Father Grenons. Section 4 of the bill is of special interest to me. I 
have emphasized the psychological value of aiding refugees and es- 
‘apees from communism. It is a logical part of our Mutual Security 
Program. It can succeed in throwing the Kremlin off balance or in 
disrupting their plans, and if it does that, well and good. Some people 
have been anxious and said if you encourage the escapees the result 
will be that large numbers will try to get out from behind the iron 
curtain. 

As we have found, there are people on the other side of the iron cur- 
tain who are interested in keeping them from getting out, and so the 
relatively small numbers that get out that we can help in resettling, 
either here or in other countries through international organizations, 
will not be too great, it seems to me, and if they do become too great 
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then the situation would have to be reviewed in the light of new expe- 
rience. 

In concluding, I would like to say that I am heartily in favor of the 
efforts of the international organization that was set up at Brussels, 
of expanding and continuing it, and I would like to see the United 
States participate. I think one way to encourage other countries ca- 
pable of absorbing refugees and other immigrants is for the United 
States to show a certain amount of concrete interest, not only in the 
form of contributing funds and personnel, but in the form of taking 
in some of the people that the countries of Western Europe are trying 
to get settled. 

The Council of E urope, the OEC, and the Mutual Security Agency 
have all at one time or another shown a great interest in the problem, 
and I think that is significant for us. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I think a long-time study 
of Europe’s problems is necessary. I do not think we have the final 
answer yet and therefore I am personally in favor of a resolution that 
is not before this committee, but yet is cognate, and that is Senate 
Resolution 270. I also feel that section 401 of the omnibus bill that 
has been passed in the House is of particular import, and if in some 
way or another a continuing study can be made, I think it would be 
of advantage. 

Mr. Cuetr (presiding). We will now hear from our colleague, Con- 
gressman Morano. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT P. MORANO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, I wish to thank you for allowing me time to 
appear before your committee to express my support for H. R. 7376, 
a bill to increase the immigration quotas to allow some 300,000 im- 
migrants admission to the United States over a 3-year period. 

By adopting this bill, the United States can Seenribete affirma- 
tively toward the repulsion of Communist oppression. Hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from Soviet-controlled Central and Eastern 
Europe, seeking havens in the west, have emigrated to the free lands 
of their origins where Soviet tyranny cannot reach them. 

Unfortunately, many of these free countries are already suffering 
from overpopulation. The stability of these nations—so important 
if the free world is to block successfully the spread of communism— 
is threatened by the myriad problems of overcrowding. 

This bill now before the committee would alleviate the heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon the free countries of Europe by allowing a good 
portion of the immigrants into the United States. 

In the field of international politics, we have accepted leadership of 
the forces opposing communism. We have striven to impress the 
world with the importance of our own Bill of Rights and the philos- 
ophy of the individual for which we stand. As leaders we must ac- 
cept a burden of responsibility toward those who have been forced 
to sacrifice so much to retain those rights and the belief in our 
philosophy. 
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The provisions of this bill are not only humanitarian but will, in the 
long run, prove advantageous to this country in terms of our own 
erowth. 

The selection of persons is to be made without discrimination in 
fuvor or against race, religion, or national origin and provides that 
an investigation and written report be made of e: each refugee admitted. 
The persons are to be admitted in the following preferences : (a) Farm 
workers and people skilled in the line of speci: al educ: itional, scientific, 
technological, or professional qualifications of special advancements: 
and’ (6) ‘blood relatives of citizens of the United States or lawfully 
admitted aliens. 

The history of our industrial expansion is a record of the flow of 
immigrants to this country. Economically we have profited from these 
additions to our population. They have created for themselves new 
jobs, they have become consumers, and they have added ynpetus to 
industrial expansion. ‘The contributions of immigrants like Mar- 
coni, Carnegie, Einstein, and Fermi will never be measured in terms 
of wealth brought to this Nation. The hundreds of thousands of 
farms created in this entire country by immigrants and their families 
is an epic of achievement. Is it an economically sounder policy for 
this Nation to continue to contribute millions to support these persons 
in unproductive areas in Europe instead of helping them to sustain 
themselves and in turn add to our wealth, culture, and progress ? 

Our available manpower reserves are said to be taxed to maintain 
our expanding defense program. Many of these men are skilled 
workers constituting a reservoir of manpower to be tapped to the 
extent of our needs. 

The reports indicate that since 1949 the farm population in the 
United States has been in a decline. Here is provided thousands of 
farm families available for the taking. 

In relieving the overpopulated areas of the North Atlantic nations 
and our other allies, we give them indirectly very direct economic 
assistance from which we profit doubly. 

I strongly urge this committee to take favorable action on this very 
important and humane bill. 

Mr. Cuetr. We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Rodino of 
New Jersey. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Ropino. I wish to thank the subcommittee for giving me this 
opportunity to appear before it to express my views on H. R. 7376. 1 
wholeheartedly support this bill. The stature of the United States is 
such that we most certainly cannot deny the merit of this kind of legis- 
lation which serves the best interests of the United States and the best 
interests of the world. Its twofold purpose—(1) To provide aid for 
those escaping from the iron-curtain countries, and (2) to assist in the 
resettlement of a substantial number of persons from the overpopu- 
lated areas of Western Europe—is in keeping, not only with the great 

tradition of freedom and humanitarianism of our country, but is also 
in keeping with our determination to participate with the rest of the 
free world to keep the world free. Iam here because I want to go on 
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record in expressing my complete conviction that H. R. 7376 will be as 
of concrete help to us as will a point 4 or an ECA program. 

In this bill we are dealing with people. That’s the one fact we must 
not lose sight of, gentlemen, that we are dealing with people. 

The passage of ‘this bill will mean more to the people inspired by 
freedom than any talk about dollar shortages, or credit extensions, or 
even free trade. The fact that we are concerned with people, as such, 
will mean more than any talk about economic aid. 

What is the good of our Voice of America urging those seeking free- 
dom to leave the iron-curtain countries if, when they so leave at our 
urging, they have no place to go! Yet, each person who leaves the 
tyranny of the Communist -controlled countries in search of freedom 
is a blow against totalitarianism. It serves as an act of inspiration 
for others. It signifies to the rest of the world how intolerable life 
under a totalitarian state must be, and so strengthens the rest of the 
peoples throughout the wor Id in their determination to contain aggres- 
sion. Those who esc ape—and they are coming in at a rate of about 
1,000 a month—pour into areas already overe rowded. Western Ger- 
many, alone, has almost 9,000 people of German ethnic origin who 

came from Eastern Europe after the war. This is destroying the 
stability of Western Germany and retarding the progress of Western 
Germany toward recovery, and, in so doing, diminishes the support 
so necessary to us from Western Germany in the completion of NATO 
plans. 

The story of overcrowded countries is an old one, but because it is 
old, it does not necessarily mean that we cannot move to solve that 
problem. Italy, Greece, Trieste, with surplus populations, cannot 
meet the demands which we ourselves have placed upon them in asking 
that they join with us in containing communism. The problem of 
overpopulation in these countries festers like a sore and encourages 
the growth of subversive groups. We are spending billions to keep 
the free countries together in a common cause against aggression. I 
don’t believe it is asking too much to aid that common cause in alleviat- 
ing the distress of people fleeing from communism and countries faced 
with surplus populations. Aside from strengthening the cause of our 
foreign policy, we can, I know, aid immeasurably the welfare of our 
country in admitting 300,000 immigrants. We gain their special skills 
and abilities. We gain manpower, the shortage of which will soon 
hecome more and more apparent. We need the unskilled labor as well 
as the specially skilled. We need people on our farms. We need 
technicians and scientific workers. This is a 3-year program, and I 
think in those 3 years we can, together with international action, 
alleviate those economic and social pressures which have grown out of 
the conditions of surplus population and the presence of escapees from 
Communist control, 

Of course, I can speak best about the Italians. The warmth of 
personality and the culture that the Italians have brought through- 
out the vears have contributed to the pattern which is America. They 
have helped build the roads, the tunnels, the bridges. They have par- 
ticipated in the making of American music and art. The gratitude 
of Italy and the Italian people, should the Congress enact this leg- 
islation, will, | know, be boundless, and the return to the United States 
will be “as bread cast upon the waters.” 
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The story is the same for peoples from other parts of Europe—tlie 
Poles, the Greeks, the Lithuanians, the Latvians, the Estonians—a|| 
of those peoples categorized by this bill and who would be afforded 
relief under its provisions. These people would, if given refuge unde: 
this bill, not only prove an asset to the continued growth of America 
but prove a source of strength as well. They would prove a substan 
tial bulwark against communism. For these are, in the main, people 
who have been in search of freedom. 

I know this because the congressional district which it is my privi 
lege to represent is made up of peoples from all of these groups. I am 
proud of them. They are some of our finest citizens. I believe that, if 
our imagination would go beyond numbers and we could see before 
us the faces of these people as individuals, we would then understand 
the enormous impact legislation of this kind can have for people and 
for peace. 

I would also like to respectfully urge that this committee reexamine 
the date of May 8, 1945, which is set out in the provisions of this bill. 
It would appear to me that if properly examined it would be more 
equitable and just to change the date to September 1, 1939, otherwise 
the Baltic peoples would be deprived of availing themselves of the 
very law which should be their opportunity for emigration to the 
United States. 

Mr. Cuetr. We will now hear from Mr. Walter Gallan. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER GALLAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
UNITED UKRAINIAN AMERICAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Gauian. Mr. Chairman, in addition to my prepared statement 
for the record, may I add that the Pennsylvania Commission on Dis- 
placed Persons, of which I am a member, considers the DP program a 
great success. I am particularly proud of the fact that, out of the 
30,000 DP’s brought to the State of Pennsylvania, 7,241 came through 
the efforts of NCWC and 4,134 through efforts of the United Ukranian 
Relief Committee, of which I am executive director. 

I fully agree with the chairman of our Pennsylvania DP Commis- 
sion, the Honorable A. C. Bengher, that the “operation rescue,” as he 
calls the DP Act, was fully successful. 

H. R. 7376 and H. R. 411 are the necessary and final stages of “oper- 
ation rescue.” Fully supporting amendments introduced by Mon- 
signor Swenstrom, I am convinced that under the able chairmanship 
of our highly valued and beloved Pennsylvania Congressman, Mr. 
Walter, the Pennsylvania DP Commission, as well as other voluntary 
agencies, will be enabled to bring “operation rescue” to a successful 
end; and it is in our own enlightened self-interest to do so. 

There is in every piece of legislation enacted by this honorable body 
that which one can call statutory preciseness. There is also that, for 
want of a better term, which we call the spirit, the motivating force 
behind a law. This second element of legislation is difficult, not to say 
impossible, to translate fully and accurately into the language of the 
law. 

H. R. 7376 has the statutory preciseness—the letter of the law—and 
this second element: the spirit of the law. 

With your permission, gentlemen, I should like to testify regarding 
the spirit of 1776—H. R. 7376. 
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RECEPTION OF ESCAPEES 


I will confine my remarks to just one phase of Mr. Cellar’s worthy 
bill, section 14. 

This section providing reception facilities and other services for 
refugees is, I believe, of great importance. 

As executive director of the United American Ukrainian Relief 
Committee, I have had occasion in the past 5 years to visit Europe a 
number of times. These visits were not of the 2-day variety, but 
rather serious, time-consuming trips, on which I had the oppor- 
tunity to study the entire refugee question, and one phase of it in 
particular. 

As you gentlemen undoubtedly know, there are some 9,000 ex- 
inhabitants of Soviet-dominated lands who escape each month to West 
Berlin, today a city of refuge and asylum. 

Each of these has risked his life in order to seek freedom. The bulk 
of them are East Germans from the encircling Soviet zones. Their 
risk, though grave, is not as perilous as those who have traversed 
countless, almost unbelievable hurdles on their terror-fraught jour- 
neys from Poland, Slovakia, and the Ukraine, the Baltic States, 
Georgia, and Armenia. 

These are the human beings who would be affected by section 14 of 
H. R. 7376. To them, these heroic thousands who have successfully 
traveled the dark, underground passages of Europe—routes leading 
to freedom—the United States and the whole of the free world lies 
just ahead of the last Soviet obstacle, whether it be an electrified 
barbed-wire fence, a mined meadow, vicious dogs, or machine-gun 
towers. 

They expect that beyond that barricade they will find sanctuary and 
be welcomed. 

They are surprised. For this, gentlemen, is the way they are re- 
ceived : 


LIFE IN BARRACKS 


They are ordered to report for health and physical examinations. 
Case-hardened city officiais Who have no move tears, nor uo more pity 
for their fellow man, interrogate them. Those with important stories, 
with significant intelligence reports, are separated and talked to. ‘The 
others are herded together in dingy barracks and in quickly cleared 
rubble heaps which served as bomb shelters during the war. To those 
receiving them, the refugees mean work, trouble, and effort, because 
they are already overburdened with their own problems of overpopu- 
lation. Jam sure they would do more for these victims of Communist 
tyranny if they had the means and facilities to do so. 

They are, in short, treated in such a manner as to make them wonder 
whether the free world is their friend. 

Instead, they are too often treated as unpleasant, difficult tasks 
which have to be done. 

Perhaps to those receiving them, because a single human being can 
stand so much suffering, we can understand why they might become 
hardened to the task. 

But for the free world—for the United States—there is no excuse 
for this incredibly bad reception to those who would be our good 
friends and have proved their friendship. 
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The story is the same for peoples from other parts of Europe—t)|ic 
Poles, the Greeks, the Lithuanians, the Latvians, the Estonians—.|| 
of those peoples categorized by this bill and who would be afforded 
relief under its provisions. These people would, if given refuge unde: 
this bill, not only prove an asset to the continued growth of Americ: 
but prove a source of strength as well. They would prove a substa: 
tial bulwark against communism. For these are, in the main, peop| 
who have been in search of freedom. 

I know this because the congressional district which it is my priv 
lege to represent is made up of peoples from all of these groups. I an 
proud of them. They are some of our finest citizens. I believe that, if 
our imagination would go beyond numbers and we could see before 
us the faces of these people as individuals, we would then understand 
the enormous impact legislation of this kind can have for people and 
for peace. 

I would also like to respectfully urge that this committee reexamine 
the date of May 8, 1945, which is set out in the provisions of this bill. 
It would appear to me that if properly examined it would be more 
equitable and just to change the date to September 1, 1939, otherwise 
the Baltic peoples would be deprived of availing themselves of the 
very law which should be their opportunity for emigration to the 
United States. 

Mr. Cuetr. We will now hear from Mr. Walter Gallan. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER GALLAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
UNITED UKRAINIAN AMERICAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. GauLan. Mr. Chairman, in addition to my prepared statement 
for the record, may I add that the Pennsylvania Commission on Dis 
placed Persons, of which I am a member, considers the DP program a 
great success. I am particularly proud of the fact that, out of the 
30,000 DP’s bronght to the State of Pennsylvania, 7,241 came through 
the efforts of NCWC and 4,134 through efforts of the United Ukranian 
Relief Committee, of which I am executive director. 

I fully agree with the chairman of our Pennsylvania DP Commis- 
sion, the Honorable A. C. Bengher, that the “operation rescue,” as he 
calls the DP Act, was fully successful. 

H. R. 7376 and H. R. 411 are the necessary and final stages of “ope 
ation rescue.” Fully supporting amendments introduced by Mon 
signor Swenstrom, 1 am convinced that under the able chairmanship 
of our highly valued and beloved Pennsylvania Congressman, Mr. 
Walter, the Pennsylvania DP Commission, as well as other voluntary 
agencies, will be enabled to bring “operation rescue” to a successful! 
end; and it is in our own enlightened self-interest to do so. 

There is in every piece of legislation enacted by this honorable bod) 
that which one can call statutory preciseness. There is also that, for 
want of a better term, which we call the spirit, the motivating force 
behind a law. This second element of legislation is difficult, not to say 
impossible, to translate fully and accurately into the language of the 
law. 

H. R. 7376 has the statutory preciseness—the letter of the law—and 
this second element : the spirit of the law. 

With your permission, gentlemen, I should like to testify regarding 
the spirit of 1776—H. R. 7376. 
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RECEPTION OF ESCAPEES 


I will confine my remarks to just one phase of Mr. Cellar’s worthy 
bill, section 14. 

This section providing reception facilities and other services for 
refugees is, I believe, of great importance. 

As executive director of the United American Ukrainian Relief 
Committee, I have had occasion in the past 5 years to visit Europe 
number of times. These visits were not of the 2-day variety, but 
rather serious, time-consuming trips, on which I had the oppor- 
tunity to study the entire refugee question, and one phase of it in 
particular, 

As you gentlemen undoubtedly know, there are some 9,000 ex- 
inhabitants of Soviet-dominated lands who escape each month to West 
Berlin, today a city of refuge and asylum. 

Each of these has risked his life in order to seek freedom. The bulk 
of them are East Germans from the encireling Soviet zones. Their 
risk, though grave, is not as perilous as those who have traversed 
countless, almost unbelievable hurdles on their terror-fraught jour- 
neys from Poland, Slovakia, and the Ukraine, the Baltic States, 
Georgia, and Armenia. 

These are the human beings who would be affected by section 14 of 
H. R. 7376. To them, these heroic thousands who have successfully 
traveled the dark, underground passages of Europe—routes leading 
to freedom—the United States and the whole of the free world lies 
just ahead of the last Soviet obstacle, whether it be an electrified 
barbed-wire fence, a mined meadow, vicious dogs, or machine-gun 
towers. 


They expect that beyond that barricade they will find sanctuary and 
be welcomed. 

They are surprised. For this, gentlemen, is the way they are re- 
ceived : 


LIFE IN BARRACKS 


They are ordered to report for health and physical examinations. 
Case-hardened city ofliciais who have no move tears, nor vo more pity 
for their fellow man, interrogate them. ‘Those with important stories, 
with significant intelligence reports, are separated and talked to. ‘The 
others are herded together in dingy barracks and in quickly cleared 
rubble heaps which served as bomb shelters duri ing the war. To those 
receiving them, the refugees mean work, trouble, and effort, because 
they are already overburdened with their own problems of overpopu- 
lation. Iam sure they would do more for these victims of Communist 
tyranny if they had the means and facilities to do so. 

They are, in short, tréated in such a manner as to make them wonder 
whether the free world is their friend. 

Instead, they are too often treated as unpleasant, difficult tasks 
which have to be done. 

Perhaps to those receiving them, because a single human being can 
stand so much suffering, we can understand why they might become 
hardened to the task. 

But for the free world—for the United States—there is no excuse 
for this incredibly bad reception to those who would be our good 
friends and have proved their friendship. 
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Each one of those refugees, and the refugees from the corrugated 
iron-curtain countries in particular, have revolted against communism 
Each individual, fired with the same spirit that created the United 
States in 1776, is a priceless asset to the cause of the United States 
in its leadership of free men. 

But, gentlemen, today he is not treated as an asset; he is treated 
as a liability. 

Only one out of four of these refugees is given the title “politica! 
refugee” and flown to Western Germany to renew his life. The rest, 
all of whom are in the broadest sense political refugees, are assigned 
a bunk in a barracks and their life, their enthusiasm for freedom, 
their hopes for a place on the team of the free world comes to a 
slow, painful stop. 

Where a short time ago all of their energies were directed toward 
flight and freedom—desirable energies sorely needed by the free world 
today—in those camps, in their first “home” in the free world, their 
energy, their skills, their love of freedom, are allowed to atrophy. 

Their lives come to a standstill, and they who were keyed-up, 
passionate devotees to freedom are allowed to wither in an environ- 
ment of inactivity. 

That, gentlemen, is the reception given those refugees today. 

The spirit as well as the letter of section 14 in H. R. 7376 is to 
change that. If we find it impossible to put out a welcome mat, at 
least, gentlemen, it is clearly in our interest to see that a door is kept 
open and that those who reach its protection are given the bare 
necessities of life until some plan can be worked out for their inte- 
gration into free society. 


UKRAINIAN ESCAPEES 


I know from my own hard experience that many of the Ukrainians 
who escaped were allowed to stagnate, despite the fact that this sl 
ticular group to which I have reference was composed of men whom 
Stalin calls “seeds-of Soviet disaffection.” They were underground 
fighters, fighting to achieve what the Ukraine has fought for for 
centuries—their human freedom and their complete independence 
from the tyrants of Moscow. 

Many of these refugees were forced to flee because their identity 
in the resistance movement became known to the MVD. In the best 
interests of the United States, we must welcome such men in such a 
manner that our compassion and our insight and our approval of their 
individual fight for freedom is reflected. 


WALTER'S BILL, HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 411 


May I add that Walter’s bill, House Joint Resolution 411, admirably 
implements the President’s message of March 24, 1952, re unused visas, 
and I respectfully submit that the bill House Joint Resolution 411 be 
incorporated in the bill H. R. 7376. 

THE ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the act (H. R. 7376 as amended) can ably 
be directed by Displaced Persons Commission, whose wholehearted 
cooperation with State commissions, voluntary agencies, and in- 
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dividual citizens has brought about the effective administration of 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 


OPERATION RESCUE 


The Pennsylvania Commission on Displaced Persons in its third 
annual report of 1951 calls the resettlement of displaced persons as 
its “operations rescue,” with primary purpose to salvage lives, to 
rescue men and women and children from the terrible blight of their 
rootless existence. 

As member of the above-named commission and as executive di- 
rector of the United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Inc., 
may I state that bill H. R. 7376 would establish a clean, open threshold 
to freedom, a new “operations rescue” for the latest displaced per- 
sons—the delayed Pilgrims. 

It is in our own enlightened self-interest to do so, 

Mr. Cue.F. We will now hear from Mr. Charles F. Seabrook. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. SEABROOK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SEABROOK FARMS C0., BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Mr. Sxasroox. Seabrook Farms is the largest sponsor and user of 
displaced persons in the United States. 

We have sponsored more than 2,600 displaced persons, including 
men, women, and children, and of that number we have received about 
1,650. About two-thirds of the total number received are either Balts 
or Poles. Estonians account for approximately one-half the total 
number. ‘The others from the Baltic States include Lithuanians, 
Poles, Latvians, and Ukrainians. The remaining one-third are Ger- 
man expellees. Altogether, there are 15 nationalities. 

Our company is one of a few companies in the processed-food field 
that raise and process their own products. We require about 2,000 
people in our agricultural operations and approximately 2,500 in our 
processing operations. 

We operate 20,000 acres of farm lands, producing fruits and vege- 
tables, and in addition to our own lands we contract with about 900 
farmers who operate approximately 30,000 acres, making our total 
combined acreage about 50,000 acres. 

Our farming activities are carried on in New Jersey, Delaware, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Our manufacturing opera- 
tions are principally in the State of New Jersey. 

We have found that postwar industrial expansion and building con- 
struction have drawn large numbers of persons away from farms, 
food plants, and small idustries, and this has resulted in hardship to 
the type of industry in which we are engaged. 

The Estonians and other Balts have accepted training readily and 
now make up over one-half of our supervisory personnel. The Ger- 
man expellees have been here only a short time. However, they ap- 
pear to be as good workers as the Balts. Ail of these people have 
quickly assimilated themselves into community life. They are eager 
to learn the English language and to go to American schools, and 
they are willing and efficient workers. 
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We have received only a few Italians under the past program. 
However, 30 or 40 years ago practically our entire force was compose: 
of Italian immigrants, and many of their first- and second-genera 
tion descendants are still in our employ. We have found them to be 
excellent workers, and they are exceptionally good in the agricultura] 
field. 

As an individual, I have had occasion to travel extensively in Eu 
rope, both before and after the war. Before the war the people in 
the Baltic States impressed me with their initiative and industry, 
their ability to organize and their willingness to work. This was 
also true of the German colonists in Austria and in the Balkan States. 

In order to achieve a balanced economy in this country, it is nec 
essary that we find immigrants who have not lost the habit of work. 
We need real workers to help us increase our productivity. 

It is my opinion that the program visualized by this bill (H. MN. 
7376), would be beneficial to the United States from its own self 
interest, as well as to our European allies, both from an industrial and 
business point of view and from the point of view of helping our 
free European nations. 

If I may. I would like to add to my prepared statement one point. 
T suggest that the present date of May 8, 1945, in section 2 (b) be 
substituted and in its place be put September 1, 1939. We have so 
mny Estonians tand Latvians and other Balts who have relatives 
brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, who escaped prior to the 
date of May 8 and who are still in Europe, many also in Sweden, 
and of course the families are separated, and it would be of great 
benefit, in my opinion, if they could be joined together. 

Mr. Cuexr. I am sure the committee will be very happy to take 


your suggestion into consideration. Thank you very kindly, Mr. 
Seabrook. 
Our next witness is Mr. Henry M. Zaleski. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY M. ZALESKI, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
POLISH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Zaveskt. Before I read my prepared statement, may I say that 
T do not profess to be an expert in this field. However, I had some 
experience in the settlement of displaced persons as chairman of the 
Suffolk County Polish Immigration Committee, and as vice presi- 
dent of the Polish Immigration Committee of New York City. 

It is indeed a privilege and an honor for me to have this opportunity 
to appear before your body, the Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, to testify in support of the 
bill introduced by Congressman Emmanuel Celler, H. R. 7376. The 
Polish Immigration Committee of New York City, under the able and 
splendid leadership of the Right Rev. Msgr. F. Burant, together 
with a group of Polish-American leaders of various organizations and 
societies, secured assurances for approximately 24,000 displaced per- 
sons, ex-Polish soldiers from Great Britain, and refugees under the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. From this number about 20,000 per 
sons were resettled in the United States. We work in close coopera 
tion with the war relief services and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. We are recognized by the Department of State and the 
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Displaced Persons Commission. We appear here today on behalf of 
Polish displaced persons, escapees, refugees, and ex- Polish soldiers 
in Great Britain. 

It is not our intention to review here the glorious and almost con- 
tinupus fight of Poland over the centuries for freedom, democracy, and 
independence. However, it is important to mention that once again 
Poland is indeed partitioned. At the present time Poland is ruled by 
a satellite Red Russian government and deprived of her freedom, whic i 
is so dear and vital to the democratic-loving Polish nation. The first 
nation to resist the onslaught of the might of the Hitler armies was 
Poland. This resistance continued even after the fall of Poland. 
Americans of Polish descent are indeed very proud of the heroic 
achievements of the exiled Polish Army and the gallant and magnifi- 
cent resistance of the Polish underground. 

During World War II, 2 million Poles were deported to Germany 
and 114 million to Russia. A few more million were tragic victimes 
of Hitler’s barbarism. 

As a result of all this, the Poles now have the biggest number of 
refugees and displaced persons scattered all over the world. The vast 
number of these unfortunate Polish victims are still exiled and are 
not resettled. They well know that the United States has assumed 
world leadership in the fight for freedom and the democratic way of 
life. They, therefore, are always vigilant and watchful for a sign of 
our leade rship i in order that their hope may not die. The Presicent’s 
message to Congress urging the passage of adequate legislation for 
many thousands of war victims gives encouraging hope in that direc- 
tion. The great humanitarian traditions of our country do not permit 
us to forsake these unfortunates. 

This matter of immigration that we are concerned with today deals 
primarily with surplus population. The prob lem is indeed a serious 
and important one. There can be no question but that it has become 
a grave threat to the political and social stability of the entire world. 
As a member of the Counter Intelligence Corps of the United States 
Army during the last war, I had a splendid opportunity over a period 
of approximately 30 months to observe the poverty and distress that 
gripped over populated Italy, especially after the termination of hos- 
tilities, so that it became a breeding ground for communism. 

However, we, the Polish Investigation Committee, do believe that 
displaced persons and refugees should be given equal consideration 
since they have been forced into exile for suc tha long time and have no 
home or country. The Polish-American press and the Polish-Amer- 
ican organizations in this country have recently stressed this point very 
emphatically in connection with their support of the bill now under 
consideration. 

Under the existing immigration laws, the Polish quota is 6,529 out 
of the annual quota of 153,000 immigrants to the United States. 
Under the terms of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended. the Poles 
admitted under said act [like others] will be subtracted from future 
Polish quotas. . Thus the Polish quota is mortgaged 50 percent until 
1999. This is completely unreal and tragic, since the refugees from 
Communist tyranny are thus barred from. entering the United States. 
The provision of 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
which intends to bring some relief to the problem, for the so-called 
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out-of-zone refugees, fails entirely in its purpose because of the meager 
number of available visas. 

In your consideration of the present bill, it is the sincere hope of our 
committee that you will provide for the inclusion in said bill of the 
following four items: . 

1. Fifteen thousand more displaced persons who are still living in 
Germany and were covered by the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
but who did not succeed in immigrating to the United States, because 
they did not obtain visas before January 1, 1952, or were unable to get 
assurance in time to meet the deadline of July 31, 1951. According 
to our information, the Poles themselves number 52,000, of which 
about 8,000 qualified, under the 1948 Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended, but failed to obtain assurances or visas in time. 

2. Seven thousand ex-Polish soldiers from Great Britain, who were 
deprived of the privilege of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
meerly because they did not register before June 16, 1950, out of 18,000 
visas allotted to this category under said act, only approximately 
11,000 were profited from. In view of this, we believe that this propo 
sition or suggestion will not be in any way a disregard of the intention 
of Congress, concerning the admittance to the United States of these 
18,000 ex-Polish soldiers, who fought so bravely and gallantly in the 
last war, as expressed in the aforesaid act. 

3. Section 4 (f) of H. R. 7376 limits the classification of refugees to 
those who reside in certain countries enumerated therein. We believe 
that this should be changed to include all European countries so as 
to embrace the residences of all eligible refugees. (For instance, there 
are many recent escapees from countries behind the iron curtain 
presently in Sweden.) 

4. The definition of refugees as contained in H. R. 7376 should be 
changed to exclude the condition “who has not been firmly resettled.” 
Our experience shows that it is almost impossible to determine who 
is firmly resettled except in those cases where the refugee-resident in 
the foreign country has applied for citizenship in that country. The 
use of the above phrase in actual practice makes it almost mandatory 
that the American consul use his own discretion in determining the 
question. 

Our experience in the field of immigration and resettlement, espe- 
cially with the Polish element, has been gratifying and pleasing. In 
deed, the United States has benefited from the skills, abilities, and 
culture of the new immigrants. Many of them are now fighting in the 
United States Army in Korea and are giving an excellent account of 
themselves as American soldiers. 

We therefore feel that the Poles, like others behind the iron curtain, 
merit your careful and serious consideration. Whatever you accom 
plish here will indeed reach the enslaved people there, and I hope your 
verdict will demonstrate to them that they have not been entirely 
forgotten. 

We respectfully submit for your serious consideration the amend- 
ments as above outlined and sincerely hope that you will act favorably 
upon our recommendations. 

Mr. Cuetr. I may say for myself you have not only made a fine 
contribution to the committee in the way of your statement but I may 
say this: that your people do make wonderful citizens. 

Mr. Zavesk1. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Cuetr. We are very proud of the Polish people. 

Mr. Zateski. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Watrer. You pointed out that only about 11,000 visas in Eng- 
land that were provided for in the Displaced Persons Act have been 
used. I was under the impression that was due to the fact that the 
laws of England were changed and that many of these people took 
advantage of new conditions and wanted to remain in a That 
is the reason why the 18,000 were not used. 

Mr. Zaeski. That may be true, Mr. Walter, to some extent. How- 
ever, we are assured that there is an ample need and desire for this 
additional 7,000 that we are asking for here, and we particularly urge 
your serious consideration for that phase of our suggestion. We are 
confident that if we are given the opportunity we will utilize the entire 
7.000. 

Mr. Watrer. It is indeed unfortunate we were not aware of that 
situation when we were putting together resolution 411, because if 
anyone is entitled—and I use the word advisedly—to assistance, it is 
those men who fought so bravely under General Anders. 

Mr. Zavceskt. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Watter (presiding). Mr. Pesch. 


STATEMENT OF NICK PESCH, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN AID SOCIE- 
TIES FOR THE NEEDY AND DISPLACED PERSONS OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Pescu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the American 
Aid Societies, with chapters throughout the country. We work in the 


main for ethnic German refugees and expellees from Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Hungary. 

The reason for the plight of these people was that the Communists 
of those countries wanted to get hold of their properties; therefore, 
expropriated them in order to use their possessions as bait to lure the 
innocent ones into the political camp of the Communists. Through 
such circumstances these people were driven into Austria and Ger- 
many, two countries so impoverished that it is impossible for them to 
keep and feed the many millions of refugees. 

The political situation in Europe is loaded with danger, and if we 
do not pay the proper attention to this situation brought about by the 
Communists the world may yet experience many more surprises. It is, 
therefore, our opinion that the free world should act, and act at once, 
to counterbalance the Communists, who are trying to impoverish Cen- 
tral Europe so as to create confusion and pessimism and decimate the 
moral fiber of the population and finally, when the time is ripe, to 
take over. 

For these reasons the American Aid Societies urge and beg of you 
to act favorably on H. R. 7376. We are convinced that the people 
for whom we petition you hereby are an ambitious, hard-working peo- 
ple. They do not intend to come here with the idea that they should 
get something for nothing. They will not replace anyone from their 
jobs; they have nothing on material goods, but have to buy every- 
thing that human beings need. Thus they will bring their jobs with 
them. 

A favorable action in their behalf would strengthen their belief in 
the free world and give them courage to resist evil. 
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So, out of political reasons, out of material reasons, and mainly out 
of human decency, House Resolution 7376 should be made law. 

I might add that our organization has brought up to now, directly 
supported by our organization, over 2,000 persons. Besides that, many 
thousands came through our educational work, sponsored by indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Watrer. Where are these people located, principally ? 

Mr. Pescu. Which people? 

Mr. Water. The 2,000 you mentioned. 

Mr. Pescu. They are mainly in the Middle West. Our central or- 
ganization is in Chicago, and they are placed around Chicago. Many 
are on farms, and others in industry. 

Mr. Water. Are there any questions? Thank you very much, Mr. 
Pesch. 

Mr. Pescn. Thank you. 

Mr. Watrer. Father O’Grady. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN 0’GRADY 


Father O’Grapy. I desire to make a very short statement before 
the committee in regard to the bill under consideration. 

It is with a very deep feeling that I appear before the committee 
in behalf of the program of the administration for the continued 
interest of the United States in the resettlement of displaced persons. 

During the months of December and January I was in south Italy. 
I had a chance to talk with thousands of people in the public squares 
of the various towns which I visited. I shall forever remember my 
experience in one town in which a crowd of about 200 people gathered 
around me, including the mayor, the Communist leader, and the local 
priest. Most of them were unemployed people. Many of them were 
hungry people. The Communists are very active among them. I 
saw that throughout the towns I visited. One and all asked me why 
it was that the people of the United States were so hostile to the peo- 
ple of Italy. Why was it that we did not take a more generous at- 
titude toward the admission of Italians to our country. I heard vir- 
tually the same story in many other towns in south Italy. 

One night rather late, in searching for some benzine to take us to 
the next town, I ran into a truckload of workingmen in the high moun- 
tains. They shouted at me, “What do you Americans have against 
us Italians” This is not something I coined. It is a part of reality, 
I am sorry to say. 

I know very well we have been expending about $200 million a year 
on Italian aid. I would not at all underestimate what this has meant 
for Italy. It has meant, of course, a great deal more for north Italy 
than it has mean for south Italy. 

In south Italy, of course, as we all know, the political situation is 
very bad; unspeakably bad at the present time. I do not think that 
it could be exaggerated. The situation is very serious so far as we 
of the western front are concerned. Of course, we have been rather 
slow in getting the public-works program going in south Italy. I 
understand in the past few weeks it has improved somewhat. We have 
dragged our feet, and so has the Italian Government. 

I am not assuming for a moment that a very large part of the eco- 
nomic problems of Italy can be solved by immigration any more than 
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I assume that a large part of the problems of Germany or of Austria 
or of any of these countries can be solved by immigration. What lL 
do want to point out is that our attitude toward these problems of re- 
settlement and our continuing interest in the resettlement of displaced 
persons is a symbol of our continuing interest in the people of other 
countries. If we could only take, for instance, as I see it, about 20,000 
or even 15,000 people from southern Italy in the course of a year, or 
in the course of the next 3 years, as this bill provides, I think it 
would be a symbol of interest. 

I noticed as I moved around in the various towns that people would 
tell me these things. For instance, 1 remember one Communist town in 
La Sila, San Giovanni in Fiore, where they said to me: “Ten families 
left here for Venezuela during the past 2 weeks.” 

I got the same story in other towns: “A few families left there.” 

That is a symbol of our interest in this situation. It is a part of our 
international program. These things I always like to keep in mind. 

What is the interest of the American people, besides our basic 
lumane interest, in this situation / 

Now, when I appeared before this committee in early July 1947, 
the Congress had not yet decided to admit any large number of dis- 
placed persons into the United States. At the time I had just re- 
turned from Argentina and Brazil, where I had been engaged in the 
settlement of the first group of displaced persons from the DP camps 
in Europe. I pointed out to the committee at that time that the first 
question I had to face in querying other countries in regard to their 
attitude toward displaced persons was: What was the United States 
going to do in regard to this question? I had to answer frankly that 
the United States had not reached any decision. In fact, the majority 
of the members of the House Judiciary Committee had not yet reached 
a decision in 1947, 

Now, the passing of the Displaced Persons Act by Congress in 1948 
had a far-reaching influence throughout the entire world. As I asso- 
ciated with the representatives of other countries at that time, I had 
occasion to see the camps of Europe, and I could not fail to see the 
results of the action by Congress and the attitude of other countries. 
That is the thing I have basically kept in mind always in this piece 
of emergency legislation. It will be a symbol of interest. It will 
be an example to other countries. It will encourage other countries. 

I noticed the other day, when I talked to a representative of Brazil, 
the Brazilian Finance Minister, a member of the social council in which 
I have a consultative position, when I had quite a talk with him, the 
attitude which Brazil has. I have been talking with him about that 
attitude for many years now. In the past 4 or 5 years I have had a 
great deal of interest in immigration in Brazil. 

He said, again: 

A lot depends on your attitude, as to what youdo. Weare beginning to wonder 
now whether or not this whole thing is not terminated. I think a good deal 
depends on the attitude that the United States takes with regard to this matter. 

I know that the members of this committee are well aware of the 
situation. I know that you, Congressman Walter, have been very 
much interested in this program, ‘and you have been the spearhead 
of all these fine programs in the House of Representatives. You 
know what great numbers of people are pouring into Western Europe 
from the east, from behind the iron-curtain countries. 
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Of course, I have been concerned again about this problem of dis- 
placed persons in south Italy. There is a clear line there, I think, 
between the surplus population and the refugees. We have, as you 
know, about 500,000 people of Italian ethnic « origin in the camps in 
Italy. Besides those camps which I visited—I visited about 10 of 
these large camps in south Italy during the early part of January 
of this year—and I had a chance to talk with the people there, and 
I have never seen so many people without hope for the future. I met 
considerable numbers of them in every town outside the camp. | 
figured that besides the 500,000 people of Italian ethnic origin in the 
camps in Italy there must be about 200,000 or probably 2 50,000 more 
just all over the lot. 

Of course, as you know, the unemployment situation in south Italy 
isvery bad. Take the agricultural workers. They are working about 
70 days in the year. There is a huge unemployment problem. 

After all, they cannot possible take care of these displaced Italians. 
They are not simply from north Africa. We sometimes think of 
these folks as coming from north Africa. Others think of them as 
coming exclusively from Y ugoslavia, from the former Italian province 
in Yugoslavia. But they have also come from Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. 

I met some of these refugees in south Italy in January and late in 
December, and some of them have not been there very long. Some of 
them have come from Roumania recently, I find, and have drifted into 
Italy from these other countries. Therefore, they still have a large 
problem of displaced persons. 

Now, I am speaking, therefore, of this as a part of our international 
effort, as a part of our leadership in the world today. After all, we 
need to he constantly building up our leadership in the world if we are 
going to have the influence which is necessar y for the support of our 
democratic civilization. We have to show an interest. We have to 
provide a leadership. 

We have a leadership in the world today which we cannot discard. 
We have to appeal to the people of the world, and, therefore, we have 
to try to give a hope to some additional number. I think that this bill 
is very modest. It does not try to assume that this whole problem can 
be solved by the movement of millions of people. Much as we would 
like to do that, it is not realistic. We do have at the same time, of 
course, What we are trying to do through our program of aid abroad. 

I am sure the Congress will continue its interest in this foreign-aid 
program, and that we will be able to resist the trend toward isolation- 
ism which is spreading all over the country at the present time. Very 
unfortunately, it is not in harmony with my Christian concept of life 
or international relations. 

This is my very brief statement before the committee. I have not 
tried to cover the things which have already been covered much more 
effectively by other witnesses before your committee. 

(The statement of Father O’Grady is as follows :) 

STATEMENT OF Rt. Rev. Ms6r. JOHN O’GRADY—CONTINUED LEADERSHIP OF UNITED 
STATES IN WORKING For DISPLACED PERSONS 


It is with a deep feeling that I appear before this committee in behalf of the 
program of the administration for the continued interest of the United States in 
the resettlement of displaced persons. 
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During the months of December and January I was in south Italy. I had a 
chance of talking with thousands of people in the public squares of the various 
towns that I visited. I shall forever remember my experience in one town in 
which a crowd of about 200 people gathered around me, including the mayor, the 
Communist leader, the local priest. Most of them were unemployed people ; many 
of them were hungry people. The Communists are very active among them. 
One and all asked me why was it that the people of the United States were so 
hostile to the people of Italy. Why was it that we did not take a more generous 
attitude toward the admission of Italians to our country. I heard virtually the 
same story in many other towns in south Italy. One night rather late, in search- 
ing for some benzine to take us to the next town, I ran into a truckload of working 
men in the high mountains. They shouted at me, “What do you Americans have 
against us Italians?” 

I know very well that we have been expending about $200,000,000 a year 
on Italian aid. I would not at all underestimate what this has meant for Italy. 
It meant an awful lot in the industrial sections of the country. It has helped 
to build up their factories. It has provided raw materials for them. It has 
provided the necessary machinery. Its effect is also observable in south Italy 
although not as clearly as in the industrial north. The land reform program 
and the public works incidental thereto have not been moving as rapidly as we 
might expect. I understand now that the public-works programs, including the 
building of dams, the building of roads, the preparation of the land for cultiva- 
tion, the building of houses, is proceeding somewhat more rapidly. 

I am not assuming for a moment that a very large part of Italy’s economic 
problems can be solved by the movement of its people. I am not assuming that 
our people should be asked tq accept a very large group of Italian immigrants 
What I do want, however, is a symbol of our interest and our leadership on the 
international level. If we could take 20,000 people every year from south Italy 
during the next 3 years, we would be making a real contribution to the Italian 
situation. The basic result of such a movement would be the encouragement of 
the people to keep up their struggle, to work harder for the improvement of their 
own economy, and to stand out more firmly against the inroads of communism. 
It would be a real demonstration of our interest in a people who are suffering 
from hunger and are being carried away by the very powerful organization that 
the Communists have built in south Italy. 

When I appeared before this committee in early July 1947, the Congress had not 
yet decided to admit any large number of displaced persons into the United 
States. At the time I had just returned from Argentina and Brazil where I had 
been engaged in the settlement of the first group of displaced persons from the 
DP camps in Europe. I pointed out to the committee at that time that the first 
question I had to face in querying other countries in regard to their attitude to- 
ward displaced persons was what the United States was going to do in regard to 
this question. And I had to answer frankly that the United States hadn't vet 
reached any decision. In fact the majority of the members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee had not yet reached a decision. 

The passing of the Displaced Persons Act by Congress in 1948 had a far-reach- 
ing influence throughout the entire world. As I associated with the representa- 
tives of other countries at that time I could see immediately the results of the 
action of the Congress. It gave a new impetus to the settlement of displaced 
persons. 

I am sure that the Members of Congress are well aware that we still have 
with us a problem of displaced people. We still have numbers of refugees tliat 
are pouring into the western countries from the east. When I was in Trieste 
about a year ago, I saw a considerable number of people moving into Italy from 
Jugoslavia. I had an opportunity at the time to visit a very considerable num- 
ber of camps for displaced persons in Italy. These camps accommodated as 
many as 500,000 persons of Italian ethnic origin from Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and North Africa. 

During my trip into south Italy last December and January, I had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting 10 large camps for displaced persons of Italian ethnic origin. 
I not only met and talked with displaced persons of Italian ethnic origin in.the 
camps but in almost every town that I visited in south Italy. This is a huge 
problem that stands in the way of stabilizing the Italian economy. The Italian 
economy cannot possibly maintain three-quarters of a million displaced persons 
besides its 2 million unemployed. 

It should be unnecessary for me at this point to emphasize the great respon- 
sibility that this Nation has of joining with others in meeting our common 
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international problems, and one of these is that of the displaced persons that 
still remain in Europe. We cannot solve the problem alone, but we can join 
hands with other nations in doing so. The influence of our example means much 
more than we realize in the world of today. 

Recently I talked to an Indian leader about the splendid work that the Society 
of Friends was doing in that country. “Why is it,’ I asked, “that these Quaker 
boys have such an influence in your country?” “Well,” he said, “we feel that 
they are humble, that they are sincere, that they are willing to sacrifice them 
selves for our poor village people, that they want to work with them.” 

This is really the best front that our country could have in any other country 
today—our willingness to join hands with other peoples, our willingness to join 
hands with them in great common effort, our willingness to recognize the great 
work of other peoples, the contribution that they have to make to the world, 
Maybe they do not have as many big machines, as many great engineers, as 
up-to-date methods in industry and agriculture, but they have fine qualities of 
mind and heart. They show a high degree of development in mutual aid, in 
neighborly charity, in the love of man for his fellow man, in stability of family 
life, in real sacrifice for the attainment of life’s basic objectives. 

I do hope that we can convince this committee and the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United States that som®@thing more remains to be 
done for our country and for all countries in the Western World in sharing in 
the common efforts of the people of the west in providing new opportunities for 
the large number of displaced persons that remain in the countries that have 
girded their loins to resist the onslaughts of commm@ynism. 


Mr. Water. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Cue tr. I just want to say, Father oti ady, that it is a pleasure 
to see you again and to hear from you. You are a fine, sweet soul, 
in my opinion, and you are doing a great deal of good. God bless 

ou. 

Father O’Grapy. Thank you very much, Congressman. That is 
very encouraging. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much, Father O’Grady. 

That concludes the agenda for this morning. When Mr. Celler 
arranges for additional witnesses who have not been given the oppor- 
tunity to testify thus far we will be notified. 

If there are any representatives of organizations who would like 
to file statements for the record, we shall be happy to receive them. 
The committee is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, May 23, 1952, an adjourn- 
ment was taken to meet at the call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 2, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon Francis E. Walter presiding. 
Mr. Watrer. The committee will be in order. The first witness is 


Mr. Peter Minkunas. 


STATEMENT OF PETER MINKUNAS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED 
LITHUANIAN RELIEF FUND OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Mrnxunas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Peter 
Minkunas, I am executive director, United Lithuanian Relief Fund 
ot America. 

On behalf of the United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 
I wish to express sincere thanks to this committee for the opportunity 
to testify before it, and wish to give our organization’s views briefly, 
since the preceding witnesses have covered the pertinent points of this 
bill. 

According to the bylaws of the United Lithuanian Relief Fund, 
our organization renders its services mostly to Lithuanians, but 
through our constant cooperation with other organizations we find 
that our problems are similar to theirs, and, therefore, we recognize the 
urgent need for emergency legislation to permit special non-quota- 
immigration visas to certain refugees and surplus populations. 

During World War II, Lithuania suffered occupations by her neigh- 
bors Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, this, despite Lithuania’s dec- 
laration of neutrality. And, although the war is over, Soviet Russia 
still holds her in its tenacious grasp. 

As a result of these occupations, and the inhuman terrorization 
of her population, more than 60,000 Lithuanians fled from their coun- 
try between 1940 and 1945. When the war ended very few returned 
to Lithuania, because of the continued program of liquidation and 
deportation by the Soviets of which they were well aware. Until the 
present time, more than 500,000 Lithuanians, who remained in their 
country, have been deported for slave labor and death in Siberia. 

Thanks to the humanitarian attitude of the Congress of the United 
States regarding refugees, and its enactment of the DP law and as 
amended, “about 30,000 Lithuanians (including German ethnics born in 
Lithuania) were successfully resettled in the United States, and they 
gratefully consider it their new homeland. About 20,000 emigrated 
to Australia, Canada, South America, and other countries. How- 
ever, none of them have been as satisfactorily resettled as the refugees 
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who were fortunate enough to emigrate to our great country. In our 
organization’s constant contact with the Lithuanian former displaced 
persons, ee po wag cm of gratitude to the American people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are often heard for the opportunity 
given them to emigrate here. 

However, about 10,000 Lithuanian refugees still remain in Western 
Europe; the majority in Germany. A large percentage wish to come 
to the United States, especially those whose parents, relatives, or 
friends are already here. The Lithuanian quota is only 386, one-half 
of which is already mortgaged until the year 2087. Very few will be 
fortunate enough to emigrate to the United States in view of existing 
immigration laws. I will not go into the hardships being endured in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, since the preceding witnesses have 
already given a very clear picture. The refugees who are still in 
Western Europe are living in hope that the United States will once 
again show its humanitarian understanding of their problem and 
will enact special legislation, which will permit them to emigrate to 
the land of all their hopes—America. 

Our organization favors Mr. Celler’s bill H. R. 7376, because it 
would assist the remaining refugees. However, we take the liberty of 
suggesting certain changes in section 2 (b) and section 4 (f) in order 
that all victims of Soviet aggression in Europe may benefit. 

In section 2 (b) we would kindly request changes on the following 
three points: 

Mr. Wavrer. Before you go further, have you any idea how many 
Lithuanians have assurances who were unable to obtain visas because 
of the expiration of the Displaced Persons Act? 

Mr. Mrnxunas. Mr. Chairman, on December 31 there were in the 
pipeline about 100 families who did not get visas. 

Mr. Watrer. Those were all pipeline cases ? 

Mr. Minxunas. Yes. We sent about 200 or 300 assurances before 
July 31, 1951, but they did not reach Germany in time and did not 
get into the pipeline. 

Mr. Watrer. If House Joint Resolution 411, which was passed by 
the House some time ago, were acted on during this session of the 
Senate, then those 300 families 

Mr. Minxunas. Those would come, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wa rer. Are there named assurances for all of them? 

Mr. Minxunas. Yes. But there are some that did not get into the 
pipeline before July 31. 

Mr. Water. How many Lithuanians do you think would be eligible 
under H. R. 7376? 

Mr. Minxunas. According to our statistics 3,025. Mr. Chairman, 
we also include German ethnics born in Lithuania, because they have 
been living in Lithuania for centuries and became assimilated. They 
were German ethnics born in Lithuania, but they are considered Lith- 
uanians. We have about 1,200 German ethnics born in Lithuania 
eligible for immigration into the United States and about 1,800 Lith- 
uanians who wish to come to America and who would be eligible be- 
cause, as I state further on in my statement, there are families of 
which one member or a few members were sick and they could not 
come at the time of the Displaced Persons Act, but since then that 
particular member has either died or become well and now the entire 
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family could come; for instance, five or six people in a family remained 
because they were waiting for that one person. 

Mr. Wavrer. If House Joint Resolution 411 were amended in the 
Senate to take care of the German ethnics, that would take care of the 
German ethnics in Lithuania, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Minxunas. Yes. 

Mr. Watrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuson. With reference to the 30,000 Lithuanians which you 
say include Germans of ethnic origin, what percentage of those were 
native Lithuanians / 

Mr. Minxunas. About 12,000, I think. About 3,000 German eth- 
nics born in Lithuania came to this country. 

Mr. Witson. In other words, the native Lithuanians were about 85 
to 88 percent / 

Mr. Mrinxunas. That is right. 

Mr. Wiurson. Do you have any records to show what these folks who 
came here are doing, or have been doing, since they have been here / 

Mr. Minxunas. Yes. 

Mr. Wixson. I understand that such data would not be absolutely 
accurate, but substantially, can you say / 

Mr. Minxonas. Most of our Lithuanians live in Chicago. Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pennsylvania, New York, New England. Most of our job- 
and-home assurances came from relatives and friends in these locali- 
ties. We had only about 150 undesignated job-and-home assurances 
for farmers in Michigan and 100 undesignated job-and-home assur- 
ances from Vermont. So we had only about 500 or 600 farmers. 

Mr. Wutson. Which is a rather small proportion ¢ 

Mr. Mrnxunas. A very small proportion; yes. 

Mr. Witson. Most of them I take it work in the industrial plants ¢ 

Mr. Mrinxunas. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Witson. That is all. 

Mr. Wavrer. Proceed. 

Mr. Minkunas. Point 1: We recommend that the date be changed 
to September 1, 1939, for the following reasons: 

(a) In accordance with the pact signed by Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union, August 24, 1939, half of Poland was occupied by Soviet 
Russia by the middle of September 1939. The three Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—were occupied by the summer of 
1940. In 1941, in only 1 week, 34,960 Lithuanians were deported to 
Siberia. Simultaneously deportations were also conducted in occu- 
pied Poland, Estonia, and Latvia, and people began to flee from these 
countries. Therefore, we believe that these first victims of Soviet ag- 
gression should be given equal rights with those who fled to the west 
after May 8, 1945. 

(6) Because of the prevailing attitude in 1945, many refugees, who 
escaped to the west in the years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, were screened 
out and deprived of displaced persons status only because they stated 
that they had fled from the Communists, instead of giving the accept- 
able explanation that they were forcibly taken to Germany for slave 
labor. Deprived of DP status, they became ineligible for emigration 
to the United States in accordance with DP law 774. 

We have about 500 people in this category. 

(c) Those who were of German ethnic origin, availed themselves 
of section 12 of DP law 774, however, those who had resorted to this 
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means of escape from Communist terror, arrest, and deportation to 
Siberia, were rejected from that scheme, because they were unable to 
prove their German descent. 

Presently, there are several hundred Baltic refugees in Germany, 
who fled during 1940-41, because of Communist persecution, but who 
were unable to avail themselves of either section 2 or 12 of the DP 
law 774. 

Permit me to point out that the Baltic iron-curtain countries have 
been completely isolated since 1945. Only the change of date to 
September 1, 1939, would permit the Baltic peoples to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to emigrate to the United States under this 
law. 

Point 2: We suggest that the definition of “refugee” be broadened 
to include those displaced persons, who were forcibly taken from their 
countries after September 1939, and who could not return there after 
the war, because their countries were then occupied by the Communists 
and because of their fear of persecution on account of religion or 
political opinion. If the definition should remain as it is now written 
these former displaced persons, who are still in Europe, would not be 
covered, because many of them were taken to Germany for forced labor 
during the German occupation of their countries. 

It is true that those displaced persons were covered by the DP Act 
of 1948, and as amended in 1950, but some of them were unable to 
emigrate to the United States because— 

(1) they were unable to obtain visas before January 1, 1952, because 
the available quotas were filled; or 

(2) they were unable to obtain home and job assurances before the 
deadline of July 31, 1951; or 

(3) they were temporarily deferred due to ill health. Quite often 
one member of a family was temporarily in ill health and the family, 
wishing to emigrate together, remained until that member had re- 
covered only to find that in the meantime the DP law had expired. 

This broader conception of “refugee” would again give them the 
opportunity to emigrate to the United States. Most of the persons 
in the above groups are from countries with small quotas, which are 
mortgaged for centuries ahead and heavily oversubscribed. 

Point 3: May we recommend that the words “who has not been 
firmly resettled” be deleted from the definition of “refugee,” as it lends 
confusion in establishing eligibility, and, as it rightfully is not im- 
posed on German ethnics (sec. 2 (a)). 

Under the aegis of UNRRA or IRO, some displaced persons ac- 
cepted conditional work contracts from Britain, Belgium, or other 
countries, for the purpose of working during the waiting period prior 
to final emigration and resettlement, with UNRRA’s or IRO’s as- 
surance that they would qualify for emigration of their choice upon 
return to Germany. But, when they returned to Germany, having 
fulfilled their work contracts, they discovered, much to their astonish- 
ment and disappointment, that they were considered as having been 
firmly resettled and were ineligible for emigration to the United 
States. 

As a result of this misrepresentation, families were separated. 
Some members of families emigrated to the United States with the 
understanding that the other member or members would join them 
as soon as their contract was fulfilled. 
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In section 4 (f) we would kindly request the inclusion of refugees 
presently residing in the Scandinavian countries, also Belgium, 
England and France. 

The United Lithuanian Relief Fund respectfully requests that H. R. 
7376, with the suggested amendments, be passed in this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Watrer. Are there any questions? 

Miss THomrpson. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can tell 
me what has become of the refugees who were in Denmark in 1946. 

Mr. Mrinxunas. Of the Lithuanian refugees, about 80 percent of 
them moved to Australia. Now we have only about 150 of them left 
in Denmark. 

Miss THompson. I was there in 1946 and visited the Lithuanian 
camps as well as the Estonian and Latvian camps; and they were 
very much concerned about what was going to happen to them. 

Mr. Minxunas. Most of them moved to hintsalis, A few of them 
came under section 3 (c) of the DP law. 

Mr. Watrer. How many people have been settled in Australia? 

Mr. Minxunas. 9,900. 

Mr. Witson. How many in Canada? 

Mr. Mrnxunas. About 8,000. . 

Mr. Granam. I would like to ask one question. Have you any 
information on the situation in western Pennsylvania? We have 
quite a large number of Litnuanians in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mrinxunas. There are very few of them, because most of our 
people are in Chicago—11,000 of them. 

Mr. Granam. We have quite a number in Aliquippa, Pa., where the 
Jones & Laughlin plant is located and also at Ambridge, where the 
American Bridge Co. is located. 

Mr. Mrnxunas. They are mostly in two cities, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss THomrson. How many of them do we have in Michigan? 

Mr. Mrnxunas. Only in Detroit; we have 3,000 Lithuanians. 

Miss Tuomrpson. There are quite a few in agricultural communities ? 

Mr. Minxunas. Yes; about 400 or 500. 

Mr. Watrer. If there are no further questions, thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrynxunas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask your permission to put 
in the record the statement. of the Latvian relief, which is similar to 
my statement. Their representative could not come and asked me 
to offer this for the record. 

Mr. Water. It may be received and made a part of the record im- 
mediately following your testimony. 

Mr. Minkxunas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By PETER MINKUNAS, AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE OF LATVIAN 
ReEvIEF, Ine. 


On behalf of Latvian Relief, Inc., I wish to express sincere thanks to Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives for the opportunity to testify before it, and wish to give our organization’s 
views briefly, since the preceding witnesses have so splendidly and thoroughly 
covered the pertinent facts of this bill. 

Latvian Relief, Ine., has concentrated its services to assist Latvians and, 
through our constant cooperation with other organizations, we find that our 
problems are similar to theirs, and, therefore, we recognize the urgent need for 
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emergency legislation to permit special nonquota immigration visas to certain 
refugees and surplus populations. 

During World War II, Latvia suffered alternate occupations by her neighbors, 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, now Soviet Russia holds Latvia in oppression 
and bondage. 

As a result of those occupations, and the inhuman terrorization of her popu 
lation, more than 120,000 Latvians fled from their country between 19401945 
When the war ended very, very few returned to Latvia, because of the continued 
program of liquidation and deportation by the Soviets of which they were well 
aware. 

Thanks to the humanitarian attitude of the Congress of the United States 
regarding refugees, and its enactment of DP law 774 and the amended law 555, 
over 45,000 Latvians (including German ethnics born in Latvia) were success 
fully resettled in the United States, and they gratefully consider their new home 
land. Over 35,000 emigrated to Australia, Canada, South America, and other 
countries. However, none of them have been as satisfactorily resettled as the 
refugees who were fortunate enough to emigrate to our great country. In our 
organization’s constant contact with the Latvian former displaced persons ex 
pressions of gratitude to the American people and the Government of the United 
States are often heard for the opportunity given them to emigrate here. 

However, about 35,000 Latvian refugees still remain in Western Europe; 
about 10,000 of these in Germany. A large percentage wish to come to the 
United States, especially those whose parents, relatives, or friends are already 
here. The Latvian quota is only 236, one half of which is already mortgaged 
several centuries. Very few will be fortunate enough to emigrate to the 
United States in view of exist?ng immigration laws. A great number of 
Latvian refugees who are still in Western Europe are living in hope that the 
United States will once again show its kind heart and will enact special legis- 
lation, which will permit them to emigrate to the land of all their hopes 
America. 

Our organization favors Mr. Celler’s bill, H. R. 7376, because it would assist 
the remaining refugees. However, we take the liberty of suggesting certain 
changes in section 2 (b) and section 4 (f) in order that all victims of Soviet 
aggression in Europe may benetit. 

In section 2 (b) we would kindly request changes on the following three 


points: 
I 


We recommend that the date be changed to September 1, 1939, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) In accordance with the pact signed by Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union, August 24, 1939, half of Poland was occupied by Soviet Russia by the 
middie of September 1939. The three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithyania—were occupied by the summer of 1940. In June 1941, in only 1 week, 
about 34,000 Latvians were deported to Siberia. Simultaneously deportations 
were also conducted in occupied Poland, Estonia, and Lithuania, and people 
began to flee from these countries. Therefore, we believe that these first 
victims of Soviet aggression should be given equal rights with those who fled 
to the west after May 8, 1945. 

(b) Because of the prevailing attitude in 1945, many refugees, who escaped 
to the west in the years 1939-41, inclusively, were screened out and deprived 
of displaced-persons status only because they stated that they had fled from 
the Communists, instead of giving the then acceptable explanation that they 
were forcibly taken to Germany for slave labor. Deprived of displaced-persons 
status, they became ineligible for emigration to the United States in accordance 
with DP law 774. 

(c) Those who were of German ethnic origin availed themselves of section 
12 of DP law 774; however, those who had resorted to this means of esc: pe 
from Communist terror, arrest, and deportation to Siberia, were rejected from 
that scheme, because they were unable to prove their German descent. 

Presently, there are several hundred Baltic refugees in Germany, who fled 
during 1940-41, because of Communist persecution, but who were tnable to 
avail themselves of either section 2 or 12 of the DP law 774. 

Permit me to point out that the Baltic iron-curtain countries have been 
completely isolated since 1945. Only the change of date to September 1, 1939, 
would permit the Baltic peoples to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
emigrate to the United States under this law. 
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II 


We suggest that the definition of “refugee” be broadened to include those dis- 
placed persons who were forcibly taken from their countries after September 
1939, and who could not return there after the war, because their countries were 
then occupied by the Communists and because of their fear of persecution on 
account of religion or political opinion. If the definition should remain as it 
is now written these former displaced persons, who are still in Europe, would 
not be covered, because many of them were taken to Germany for forced 
labor during the German occupation of their countries. 

It is true that those displaced persons were covered by the DP Act of 1945, 
and as amended in 1950, but some of them were unable to emigrate to the 
United States because— 

(1) they were unable to obtain visas before January 1, 1952, because 
the available quotas were filled; or 

(2) they were unable to obtain home and job assurances before the dead 
line of July 31, 1951; or 

(3) they were temporarily deferred due to ill health. Quite often one 
member of a family was temporarily in ill health and the family, wishing 
to emigrate together, remained until that member had recovered, only to 
find that in the meantime the DP law had expired. 

This broader conception of “refugee” would again give them the opportunity 
to emigrate to the United States. Most of the persons in the above groups are 
from countries with small quotas, which are mortgaged for centuries ahead 
and heavily oversubscribed. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Chairman Francis E, Walter for his 
House Joint Resolution 411, which provides for the completion of the so-called 
pipeline cases, our point 2 (1). However, the other displaced persons would be 
covered by Mr. Celler’s bill, H. R. 7376, with suggested amendment of section 
2 (b). 

III 


May we recommend that the words “who has not been firmly resettled” be 
deleted from the definition of “refugee,” as it lends confusion in establishing 
eligibility, and, as it rightfully is not imposed on German ethnics (sec. 2 (a) ). 

Displaced persons, who accepted conditional contracts from Britain, Belgium, 
and other countries under the aegis of UNNRA or IRO, found that upon comple- 
tion of their contracts and return to Germany were deprived of the opportunity 
to migrate to the United States on the basis that they had been firmly resettled. 
These displaced persons had accepted the contracts only to work during the 
waiting period before final emigration and resettlement, with the assurance of the 
UNRRA or IRO that they could return to Germany and qualify for emigration 
of their choice. 

As a result of this misrepresentation, families were separated. Some members 
of families emigrated to the United States with the understanding that the other 
member or members would join them as soon as their contract was fulfilled. 

In section 4 (f) we would kindly request changes on the following points: 

We recommend that the limitations of the present residence of refugees be 
changed so that among the countries of residence of eligible refugees be included 
also the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

According to section 4 (f) of the bill only refugees residing in Turkey, Greece, 
Austria, Italy, the German Federal Republic, the western sectors of Berlin, 
and in the metropolitan Netherlands are eligible for admission. This excludes 
thousands of refugees who moved, particularly in 1946 and 1947, from Germany 
to England, Belgium, etc., on the basis of temporary employment eontracts. 
They were not granted admission into our country under the DP Act of 1948, 
and a very great number of families were broken up, when those who were left 
behind in Germany came here, while the refugees in England were held in- 
eligible, even though they included spouses, parents, and children of those going 
from Germany to the United States of America. The present draft of the bill 
also excludes’ the 4,000 courageous Latvians who fled to Sweden in small boats 
but do not feel themselves safe there, due to the proximity of the Soviet border. 
Fifteen small boats bearing loads of these twentieth-century Baltic Vikings in 
the last few years crossed the Atlantic, fleeing the menace of the Red imperialism. 

Although section 3-c of the DP Act of 1948 is intended to provide some im- 
migration opportunities for refugees residing outside Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, it does not give any real relief to Baltic refugees because of the extremely 
small quotas of their homelands. 
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IV 


We suggest that a new subsection be added to the bill, authorizing admission 
of refugees from any country of their present residence, if under the previous 
resettlement programs one or more members of their families have already been 
admitted to the United States. 
Mr. Watrer. The next witnesses are Messrs. A. Marvin Braverman 
and Conrad Van Hyning. 
Which of you gentlemen is going to make the presentation? 


STATEMENTS OF A. MARVIN BRAVERMAN AND CONRAD VAN 
HYNING, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Braverman. Iam, Mr. Chairman. My name is A. M. Braver- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear here today on behalf of the National Travelers 
Aid Association and its member agencies in connection with H. R. 
1376 

The National Travelers Aid Association is not taking a position on 
the proposed bill itself. We are rather directing our remarks to the 
mechanics of the bill through trying to assist in the establishment 
of the people after they have passed through or come to the port of 
entry. On the basis of 4 years’ experience in the displaced-persons 
program, the National Travelers Aid Association and its member 
agencies urge that Congress provide that immigrants coming to this 
country be taken care of, when necessary, from the port of entry to 
their final destinations, rather than be left at the port of entry, in 
many cases stranded. 

We urge the inclusion of a provision for the appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds to reimburse the private voluntary agencies handling the 
immigrants from port of entry to destination for their out-of- pocket 
expenses over and above the normal expenditures that the agencies 
can absorb. Such expenses include maintenance grants in cases of 
‘tinea, transportation in cases of breakdown of plans, salaries of 
extra personnel, incidental administrative costs, and so forth. 

It is our feeling and experience that such funds are essential to 
insure that the immigrants coming to this country arrive properly at 
their final destinations. Such funds are also essential to insure their 
orderly and proper integration into American communities. Ex- 
penses involved from the port of entry to the final destination are 
small indeed compared to the expenses involved to the port of entry 
itself, and the provision of these small additional funds will be re- 
turned manyfold in the sound integration of the immigrants in their 
newly adopted land. 

The National Travelers Aid Association is the coordinating body 
for 107 member agencies and over 900 cooperating representatives, 
covering over 2.300 ¢ ommunities in the United States, and is the only 
voluntary nonsectarian agency established for the single purpose 
of giving service to travelers, immigrants, and newcomers to com- 
munities. Its professional staff and volunteers are trained in meeting 
the problems of immigrants and travelers and are thus familiar with 
all the resources available for them. 
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Since the enactment of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association and its member agencies have par- 
ticipated in the reception and resettlement of displaced persons as 
the official agent of the United States Displaced Persons Commission 
for those persons not sponsored by either sectarian or nationality 
agencies. Also a number of the sectarian and nationality agencies, 
lacking a national chain of service of their own, have requested 
Travelers Aid units throughout the country to give service to dis- 
placed persons sponsored by their agencies, at ports, change points, 
and destination. 

The displaced persons for whom Travelers Aid has taken respon- 
sibility at the port of entry through April 1952 number 38,965. In 
addition, Travelers Aid has taken care of many thousands of cases 
throughout the country whose original plans for travel have been 
disrupted. Thus, the total number of displaced persons assisted by 
Travelers Aid has exceeded those for whom it has acted officially at 
the request of the Displaced Persons Commission. This total is ap- 
proximately 104,400, 

Travelers Aid service to displaced persons has consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

Reception at the port of entry: This includes the meeting of the 
displaced person as he gets off the ship by a representative of the 
Travelers Aid who speaks the language of the displaced person, as- 
sisting through immigration and customs, and taking care of any 
emergencies, such as illness. 

Arrangement for travel to destination and contact with sponsor: 
This includes notification to sponsor of arrival of the displaced person, 
purchase of transportation, placing on train, bus, or airplane with 
instructions and necessary tickets and funds for the trip, and arrange- 
ment for Travelers Aid service at change points and at destination. 

Resettlement in new community and assistance with integration into 
American life: Upon arrival at destination, Travelers Aid meets and 
introduces the displaced person to his sponsor and provides for a con- 
tinued service to both the displaced person and his sponsor in any 
problems which may arise. The displaced person is assured that he 
may come to the local Travelers Aid representative at any time for 
consultation concerning any problems and for information as_ to 
schools, hospitals, employment, and so forth. 

Since the National Travelers Aid Association is a membership or- 
ganization, not an administrative body, it did not have funds available 
with which to meet the great increase in the volume of Travelers Aid 
work as a result of the displaced-persons program. Its member agen- 
cies are supported by community chests which have been unable to 
make additional allocations for this particular work. 

When the DP load upon Travelers Aid societies in the main ports 
of entry and at major change points had exceeded their capacity to 
finance the program in the fall of 1949, it was necessary to turn to 
foundations and to the International Refugee Organization. Three 
foundations made grants totaling $16,000 and the International Ref- 
ugee Organization made grants totaling $174,800. These grants 
helped carry the program throngh 1951, but in many instances, for 
the lack of only a relatively small amount of funds, we were unable 
to provide some immigrants with the proper reception in their adopted 
land and to give them the assistance they needed. 
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Mr. Watrer. To what extent did your organization cooperate wit), 
the various voluntary agencies ? 

Mr. Braverman. Mr. Van Hyning, who is executive director of the 
association, is probably in a better position than I to comment on that. 
But any time that any of the religious or nationality groups are unable 
to take care of any of the persons coming, Travelers Aid is there and 
cooperates with them. 

Mr. Van Hyninc. We cooperated quite fully with all ef the volun 
tary agencies and acted in their behalf, because most of the smalle: 
agencies did not have service in various communities where the DP’: 
were going and since we did have a Travelers Aid—personal repre 
sentative of Travelers Aid—in 2,300 different communities, we acted 
for them in a great many instances. 

Actually we officially acted for several of them under agreements. 

Mr. Wavrer. Was there any duplication of effort ? 

Mr. Van Hynine. No. In most communities, for example, if a 
group of displaced persons was coming into a railroad terminal, per- 
sons sponsored by six or seven different agencies, Travelers Aid gave 
a full-time service at that terminal, acted as the reception agent, took 
care of the DP’s, temporarily, notified the other agencies, and turned 
them over tothem. That was one of the services. 

There was no duplication. It was an assistance to these other agen 
cies in places where they were not represented. 

Mr. Witson. Were you not generally reimbursed for any expenses 
that might have been incurred ¢ 

Mr. Van Hyntna. No, sir; we were reimbursed only in the cases of 
three agencies with which we had formal agreements. 

Mr. Witson. But not by the balance of them ? 

Mr. Van Hynina. Not by the other voluntary agencies; no. That 
is a service that Travelers Aid gives to the extent that it can. In this 
case we are not suggesting that money for that kind of service be 
included. 

Mr. Cetter. The International Refugee Organization had an agree 
ment with you? 

Mr. Van Hynina. International Refugee Organization reimbursed 
us for the service mainly at ports of entry, the three ports of entry. 
and at two or three inland points—Chicago, for instance—where the 
load was so heavy that additional staff had to be employed and addi- 
tional relief expenditures which went beyond the budget of the local 
society and which they could not take care of locally from their own 
sources or the community chest which supports them. 

Mr. Cetier. You state on the first page of your statement : 

We urge the inclusion of a provision for the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to reimburse the private voluntary agencies handling the immigrants from port 
of entry to destination for their out-of-pocket expenses. * * * 


What would that amount to? 

Mr. Van Hynine. In our case it comes to about $10 per case, per 
family, at the port of entry. 

Mr. Cetier. If that refers to this particular bill, that would be $10 
times 300,000; is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Van Hyntna. No. Of course, we can speak for only ourselves 
here, but our experience has been that about 20 percent of the DP’s 
become a Travelers Aid responsibility. Twenty percent of 300,000 
would be 60,000; that would be about 30,000 families, depending on 
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the number admitted. A wide guess would be between $300,000 and 
$500,000 that it would cost Travelers Aid. 

Mr. Cetter. Between $300,000 and $500,000 ? 

Mr. Van Hynina. Yes. 

Mr. Cetter. Are you in favor of this bill? 

Mr. Braverman. We are not expressing any opinion with respect to 
the bill. 

Mr. Cevter. What is your personal opinion ¢ 

Mr. Braverman. I have not read the bill. myself. 

Mr. Cevier. What is your opinion, Mr. Van Hyning ? 

Mr. Van Hynrne. I am in favor of the bill in general, if I may 
speak personally. I have some reservations about certain points in it. 
I am in favor of the purpose of the bill. I am not in favor of some few 
little details. 

Mr. Ce.ier. If you are in favor of the bill, I might say this, that 
if you freight this bill with a provision for an appropriation at this 
time, you might make it more difficult to obtain its passage. 

Mr. Van Hynrna. I think the point has to be made that the pre- 
vious legislation for DP’s brought into the country 300,000 DP’s and 
carried no financial responsibility beyond the port of entry. The 
United States Government went to considerable expense to bring the 
displaced persons to this country and proposes to do that in this next 
bill. But it proposes to drop its responsibility at the port of entry 
and leave it to the voluntary agencies to get those persons from the 
port of entry to sponsors. 

A good many of the agencies have to go to considerable effort to 
raise the money and there are cases where we are not able to raise that 
money, because we are not an administrative agency as a good many 
others are and yet we are the only nonsectarian agency and the only 
one with fairly complete service around the country. We are the 
best-equipped agency to give this service. 

We could not have continued in the program except for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. We could not possibly raise the money 
that it would cost to take care of a similar number under this new bill. 

Mr. Cevier. If the Government subsidizes the National Travelers 
Aid Association, to that degree, should not the Government subsidize 
all these other even sectarian agencies that help to transport, or to get 
the displaced person from the port of disembarkation to their final 
destination ¢ 

Mr. Van Hynrina. I think the principle is the same. 

Mr. Wavrer. You may proceed. 

Mr. Braverman. I might add, on behalf of the National Travelers 
Aid Association and its member agencies, that I do not believe we 
would want to take a position with respect to the funds requested here 
which would in any way affect adversely the legislation before this 
committee and before the Congress. 

Mr. Ceuier. I do not see any difference between your request for 
money from the Government to help you in this project from a request 
to help in any of the other projects involving derelicts and others who 
want to get help or to find some sort of destination, who may not be 
displaced persons. 

Mr. Braverman. We are including this only as part of the general 
program, because the Government has brought these people to the 
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ports of entry and we felt that means must be taken for their proper 
reception in this country. 

Mr. Cetier. This might be a means of spurring interest in the 
National Travelers Aid Association, if you can make it known gen 
erally to the Nation that you are doing this fine work, and you might 
thereby get private funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Braverman. We have been up against a situation with respect 
to the German ethnic group, which is the subject of the last paragraph 
of my statement. We say that: 

Because of the extension of the time of arrival for the German ethnic group 
under Public Law 555, Eighty-first Congress, it has been necessary for Travelers 
Aid to make a second appeal to foundations to meet the cost of the program since 
January 1, 1952. These foundations have responded in the amount of $20,000 
but have made it clear that such grants are outside their areas of interest and 
will not be renewed. 

We went to them and told them that we were up against the gun so 
far as funds were concerned, that we needed them, and that they had 
to give us additional amounts of money to help settle these people 
when they arrived in this country. 

The International Refugee Organization is now dissolved and the 
new Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for Movement of 
Migrants from Europe has informed Travelers Aid that it cannot 
make grants similar to those of IRO. Therefore, there is no source 
of funds to enable Travelers Aid to remain in a new or continuing 
program unless there is provision by Congress for reimbursement by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cetter. Mr, Chairman, I do not want to indicate by my ques- 
tions any disparagement of the Travelers Aid Association, which is a 
very fine organization and doing splendid work. 

Mr. Braverman. I did not think that they did in any way, and I 
appreciate your comment on that, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Wavrer. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Granam. One question, please. You referred to the inclusion 
of a provision for the appropriation of sufficient funds to reimburse 
the private voluntary agencies for their out-of-pocket expenses. 

Have you determined what the amount is that should be included ? 

Mr. Braverman. We think between $300,000 and $500,000 would be 
adequate for the purpose. We estimate about $10 a case, and a case 
involves about two persons. We estimate that about 20 percent of the 
60,000 of the people will be Travelers Aid charges or responsibilities 
and we feel that for 30,000, $10 per case would take care of it. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much. 

Mr. BraverMAn. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Mr. Watrer. Our next witness is Mr. Pasqualicchio. 


STATEMENT OF L. H. PASQUALICCHIO, NATIONAL DEPUTY AND 
OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SUPREME LODGE OF THE 
ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA 


Mr. Pasgvariccuio. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am 
L. H. Pasqualicchio, of Washington, D. C., national deputy and official 
representative of the Supreme Lodge of the Order Sons of Italy in 
America. This statement is being presented in behalf of Mr. George 
J. Spatuzza, our supreme venerable, of Chicago, who is unable to 
attend this hearing personally. 
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I wish to express my personal thanks for the privilege of appearing 
before this committee to express our views regarding bill H. R. 7376, 
introduced by Representative Celler on April 3, 1952. 

I wish to explain to this honorable committee that, in addition to 
being the national deputy of this association, I am also chairman of 
our standing committee on immigration and naturalization. This 
committee is composed of Judge Ubaldo Marini (New York) ; Attor- 
ney Joseph A. L. Errigo (Delaware); Attorney Palmer DiGiulio 
(Illinois) ; and Attorney Paul D’Agostino (Massachusetts). 

Our committee has made a careful study of the provisions incor- 
porated in bill H. R. 7376 and unanimously recommend its immediate 
approval by the House Committee on the Judiciary. We believe that 
favorable consideration of the bill would comply with the ardent 
wishes and declaration made by President Truman in his message to 
the Congress of the United States on March 24, 1952. 

We are confident that the admission of 300,000 nonquota immigrants 
into the United States, within a period of 3 years, would cause no 
economic or social disruption to our American way of life. We believe 
that such a program is of paramount importance to us in our effort to 
establish peace and security throughout the world. 

We are not going to enumerate in this statement the objectives con- 
tained in the bill, because we know you are familiar with them. But 
there is one important objective which we must not overlook or ig- 
nore—the fact that we must show to the other free and democratic 
nations that we are willing and ready to do our part to relieve the 
crisis created by the recent World War II in overpopulated coun- 
tries. 

While we believe the solution of the problem of overpopulation is 
not the responsibility of any one particular nation, still we must 
insist that America, as the greatest and the richest Nation in the 
world, should take the leadership in an effort to aid and alleviate 
the misery and suffering brought about by Communist oppression 
and the dislocation of populations in Western Europe. By the ap- 
proval of this bill, America will be doing her part, together with the 
other free nations, to improve the future of these unfortunate people. 

The admission of 100,000 immigrants each year would not be an 
economic strain to America. Such a program would probably elimi- 
nate from relief rolls in Europe 500,000 people yearly, because all of 
the 100,000 immigrants admitted would immediately become self- 
sustaining, and probably would be able to render financial assistance 
to their relatives and friends remaining abroad. 

The increased number of immigrants admitted each year under this 
bill would not materially disrupt our immigration program. We 
allow, by law, 150,000 immigrants each year from all countries of the 
world, but in the past 6 years, less than 100,000 a year have been ad- 
mitted legally. This situation is caused by the inadequacy of our 
existing Immigration laws, with which you are familiar and are 
endeavoring to correct. 

The Order Sons of Italy, being an American institution, organized 
over 50 years ago, primarily considers the economic and social wel- 
fare of the United States. We do not wish to support or recommend 
anything which may prove harmful or detrimental to the future 
progress and greatness of America. A strong and powerful America 
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means freedom, peace, and happiness to mankind throughout the 
civilized world. 

Our committee on immigration and naturalization, the supreme of 
ficers, and officers and members of 2,200 lodges in 35 States of the 
Union respectfully recommend to the members of this honorable com- 
mittee that bill H. R. 7376 be given favorable consideration and order 
its immediate enactment. 

In addition to the statement, I wish to make one or two observations 
regarding the act, particularly section 6, which maintains the applica- 
bility of the existing law as well as deportation provisions. 

I further wish to compliment Mr. Celler for providing section 8. 

Mr. Watrer. What is your comment on section 6? 

Mr. Pasquaticcuio. It gives freedom to all, regardless of nation- 
ality, creed, or race. The Order Sons of Italy is much concerned about 
that one in particular because we are not in any way particularly inter- 
ested in any particular nationality. While the order is an Italian 
order, we are interested in the alleviation and assistance of all people 
who are in distress. 

Mr. Granam. You have been discussing section 8. We were asking 
about section 6. 

Mr. Cetier. What is your comment on section 6 

Mr. Pasquaniccuio. Section 6 (a) says that the present immigra- 
tion laws, including deportation laws, shall be applicable to persons 
who apply for a visa and for admission to the United States under this 
act. 

The reason that I comment on that is the fact that whoever may be 
admitted here are subject to the existing laws until they are changed. 

Mr. Cetier. And you approve of that? 

Mr. Pasquaticcuio. I approve of that, yes, very much so, 

Mr. Watrer. Than you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Edmund L, Palmieri. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND L. PALMIERI, AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
ITALIAN MIGRATION, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Patmrert. I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentaitves to testify in support of the bill introduced by Congressman 
Emanuel Celler, H. R. 7376. 

Our organization has a membership of 15,000 individuals and organ- 
izations throughout the United States. The large majority of these 
individuals and members of the organizations are of Italian extraction. 
I believe it is safe to say that every American of Italian extraction 
is interested in the passage of this legislation. Iam personally pleased 
to speak on behalf of the committee because I have spent many months 
in Italy as a student, a tourist, and a soldier. I happened to be a 
member of the Allied Commission in Italy from 1943 to 1945. 

I am sure that every well-informed American realizes that this is a 
period of crisis for Italy. To Italy’s age-old struggle to provide an 
adequate livelihood for an ever-increasing population, there has been 
added within the past quarter of a century the economic and social 
chaos of the aftermath of two world wars; the fact that emigration, 
upon which she so greatly depended, has been practically cut off since 
1930; the loss of her colonies with the accompanying repatriation of 
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thousands of their inhabitants; and the ever-growing tide of Com- 
munist threat and propaganda. 

Despite the fact that largely through the help of ECA funds there 
has been a certain amount of industrial reconstruction in the north 
of Italy and that there has been initiated an ambitious program of 
dams, roads, and irrigation projects in central and southern Italy, 
there is no evidence that Italy can adequately provide full employ- 
ment for the millions of her citizens in the foreseeable future. Italy 
now has a population of over 48,000,000 people which includes ap- 
proximatély 750,000 returnees from the colonies and Venezia Giulia. 
There are at least 2,000,000 fully unemployed, which represents 10 
percent of her employable population. Another 1,500,000 are only 
partially employed. The wages of the employed are so low that they 
barely provide a minimum livelihood. 

It is regrettable, but it is a fact that the present economic situation 
in Italy provides a fertile breeding ground for communism. ‘Today 
Italy is subject to strikes and violent agitation spurred on by Com- 
munists whose objective it is to divorce Italy from association with 
the nations of the free western world. 

In the 1951 municipal elections, even though the Communists lost. 
control of all important cities with the exception of Bologna, they 
nevertheless polled a popular vote of 36.9 percent as against 31 per- 
cent in 1948. All of us have a watchful eye on the outcome of the 
municipal elections which will take place in Italy within a few days. 

At this point I must change my prepared statement. I wrote it 
before the elections which have now taken place. I am sure that you 
gentlemen will agree with me the results are somewhat dismaying 
for the friends of the United States, and we see to our consternation 
that our friends in Italy are being caught between the vise of fascism 
on the one side and communism on the other. Both groups are well 
organized; well financed, and apparently with very fixed objectives. 

Mr. Ceiier. The Fascists won the election in Naples and Palermo, 
and what other large city? 

Mr. Patmrert. Foggia and Naples are both of great interest to our 
country and our taxpayers because of the very large aviation and naval 
installations which we are supporting in both places, and which are 
related to the defense of Western Europe. It is a source of consider- 
able preoccupation to us that local governments as well as national 
governments in these places should not fall into the hands of persons 
who are bent upon destroying and distorting efforts that we are mak- 
ing in support of the Western European defense. That is the stake 
that we have in the welfare of these people from a purely selfish point 
of view. 

Mr. Cevier. To what do you attribute the winning by the Fascists? 
Is that due to the Marxists joining forces with the Fascists?’ What 
is your explanation ? 

Mr. Pacmrert. It is a combination of them, and I do not think any 
one explanation would be sufficient to explain it. I think that we 
have to start out with one basic premise, which is an unfortunate 
one, and that is, that we, as Americans, have not been as efficient and 
as alert as we should be to the use of propaganda and psychological 
weapons. We are spending, I understand by reliable authority, ap- 
proximately one-tenth to one-fifteenth of what the Communists alone 
are spending against us. 
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Mr. Cetier. We are spending $85,000,000 and the Communists are 
spending $1,500,000,000 on propaganda. 

Mr. Patmrerr. Thank you. The disproportion is even greater 
than that I indicated. 

The result is, when you have a truth once a day and a lie repeated 
15 times a day, with the same listeners—and I am making a fanciful 
assumption—on that basis you gentlemen can understand how difficult 
it is for us to sustain the factual case that we have to sustain. 

The Communists are well organized ; they are well financed, as the 
Congressman has pointed out, and the result is that the facts we need 
to bring out, the psychological weapons that we need to use, are not 
used as effectively as they should be. That is one unfortunate basic 
premise. 

Mr. Water. Do you not feel the move was to the right because of 
the dissatisfaction with existing conditions and the refusal to turn 
to the Communists ? 

Mr. Pavmtert. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. I wish that I 
could. I should be greatly comforted if I could feel that the swing 
toward the Fascist extremist is a swing against the Communists 
which could be interpreted as a swing in our favor. I am afraid that 
I cannot because I have watched very carefully, and I have read very 
carefully some of the speeches which have been made by their leaders. 
They are viciously anti-American. Some of the men connected with 
this rightist wing are sincere monarchists and friends of the United 
States who believe as a national institution for Italy the monarchy 
is better suited to their people than a republic, and there is a great 
deal that can be said to sustain that point of view, but the vast majority 
of those who make up this Fascist movement in Italy, in my mind, 
are anti-American, demagogs who are bent upon the same type of 
personal control and exploitation as we saw prior to World War II 
in the persons of Mr. Stalin and Hitler. They ape those two gentle- 
men even to the point of having the same mannerisms and the same 
types of parades. They preach a violent form of blind nationalism. 

Mr. Cetier. Where do they get their money ? 

Mr. Patmtert. I do not know. 

Mr. Cetrer. I heard tell they are getting considerable money from 
the industrialists in Italy, or at least from some of them. 

Mr. Pavmrerr. The northern industrialists have played, in my opin- 
ion, a very shabby part in all of this. 

In 1948 T was there throughout most of the important part of the 
election. There were many important industrialists of northern Italy 
who had everything to lose if Italy slipped behind the iron curtain, 
and yet they financed the Communists with very large sums of money 
in a very cold-blooded, abject calculation that if the Communists 
succeeded they would be on the right side of the fence. I am afraid 
you find a great deal of the same type of political chicanery going on 
now. 

The type of blind nationalism that the rightists are now preach- 
ing to these desperately unemployed, anaka people in southern 
Italy, for instance, is based on the idea that once they get into power 
they will promise them a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow—the 
great old days will be here, we will get our colonies back, we will do 
this, we will do that. 
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Mr. Ceuier. Do you think the appeal of the Fascists is the same 
as the appeal of the Communists to those who are unemployed and 
those who are suffering economically ¢ 

Mr. Patient. It is not quite the same, but it has a great deal of 
the same flavor. They are promising them pie in the sky. They are 
promising them the good old days again. They are promising the 
destruction of the insidious elements in the population who are pre- 

venting them from getting ahead. Their main attack, of course, is 
directed against the Christian Democrats. 

Mr. Cetier. Do not the Communists and the Fascists knock each 
other off ? 

Mr. Pavmrert. I do not think so. I think on the contrary they 
are slated for a shotgun wedding, and I think they are going to com- 
bine their forces because of political expediency. My fear is—and 
there are many pepole who are informed about the situation, who are 
extremely concerned—is that if these two parties realize how strong 
they could be together next year they might very well take over the 
policy of Italy by combining forces as a means of temporary expedi- 
ency. It will be a pact among thieves, but one most unfortunate for 
Western European defense, and one in the end which will result in the 
destruction of one or the other, because the Communists can never live 
in the same climate with any other party. 

The history of the past 20 or 30 years shows that they have made 
pacts and that they have kept temporarily political pacts while they 
arm for the next phase of the battle, and my feeling is that what we are 
heading for in Italy today is a combined Communist-Fascist interreg- 
num which will precede either a complete sweep to the right or a 
complete sweep to the left unless very definite steps are taken within 
the next 12 months to prevent it. 

Mr. Ce.tier. Would you saying passing this bill might be one of 
those steps ¢ 

Mr. Patmrert. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Cevier. Tell us why. I do not want you to oversimplify this. 
Why would the passage of a bill like this aid in that direction? 

Mr. Paumtert. It is a very fair and pointed question. I think that 
I should answer it. I want to try to answer it to the best of my ability. 

As I say in my prepared statement, this is not going to make a great 
big dent in Italy’s population problem. It would be impractical for 
us to assume that it would. At this time for the United States, which 
is acknowledged the greatest nation in the world today, the leader of 
all these hopeless and unemployed people, for this Nation to tender a 
hand of understanding and sympathy to them -— say—"*We are rais- 
ing your annual quota from 5,000 to 30,000 a year, we are going to wel- 
come you to our shores, we are going to do what w ecan to improve your 
chances to raise your standards of living i in this way, as well as in other 
ways,” the psychological weapon there 1s so tremendous that for every 
one addditional immigrant that will come there will be thousands 
whose hopes for the future will be raised. 

The father of an Italian family who can hardly furnish a minimum 
quantity of bread for his family will smile in his starvation; he will 
smile in his struggle to succeed because he can see through that gesture 
that there is hope for the future. 

Mr. Water. Just at that point, over the week end I discussed this 
very thing with a very well-versed Italian. He tells me that when it 
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becomes apparent that only a very few people will have immigration 
opportunities then the Communists will take advantage of that and 
point out that we are just making a gesture, and the propaganda value 
to the Communists will be greater than our failure to enact this legis 
lation. 

Mr. Paumrtert. I disagree very, very definitely with that, Mr. Chair- 

man. You cannot escape from the fact that by increasing the quota 
from 5,000 to 30,000 you are multiplying it six times. 
_ We have still in Europe, in Italy, a great many friends of the United 
States, a great many means of publicity which are seeking ways and 
means of helping our prestige and they are supporting everything we 
do to assist them. You can be sure—and I am very clear in my mind 
on this—that this measure, far from helping the Communists, wil! 
help our friends to sustain and defend our prestige and will give hope 
to countless thousands of Italians. 

As far as the Communists are concerned, they, as you very well know, 
have been able to distort the words of the Bible; the words of church 
literature; the words of the Constitution of the United States. They 
make words stand on their heads. They have made a mockery of the 
word “peace.” They have so confused these people by their ability 
to turn words inside out that you must not be dismayed about what 
the Communists might do. They can do anything. 

Mr. Cetier. Could not the counterpropaganda be strengthened by 
the fact that we are admitting 117,000 Italians? Would not that be 
the means of counteracting a good deal of the malicious lies that are 
being told by the Communists ? 

Mr. Pavmrert. It certainly would. 

Mr. Cetter. Do you think the propaganda agencies we have like the 
Voice of America and the Overseas Information Service of the State 
Department and the Public Relations Department of the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration are adequate to be able to propagandize prop 
erly and forcefully the good effects of this bill upon Italy? 

Mr. Patmtert. I feel the job they will do will be an excellent one. 
The remarks that I made at the beginning were to the effect that it is 
a source of regret and dismay to me as an American that the Com- 
munists should have so much more in the way of facilities for propa- 
gandizing their own point of view than we, but having said that, I 
have no quarrel with the job that can be done for the purpose of using 
this as a very effective and useful form of propaganda. 

Mr. Cetier. When I was over in Italy recently I found there was 
no coordination of our propaganda activities. The then ECA was 
acting independently of the Overseas Information Service of the 
State Department. There was a lot of friction between those two 
agencies and because of that friction I think the effectiveness of their 
work was threatened to a great degree. 

Mr. Patter. Well, I am not aware of that, Mr. Celler, but I have 
had the distinct pleasure and honor to speak many times to our former 
Ambassador to Italy, who has been sent recently to another post. 

Mr. Cetter. Ambassador Dunn ¢ 

Mr. Patmiert. Ambassador James Clement Dunn, for whom I have 
the most profound admiration, and I am sure in his hands much less 
than this would have been an extremely forceful psychological weapon. 

During the very emotional period of the 1948 electious when Italy 
was teetering on the fence between falling behind the iron curtain 
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and not, Ambassador Dunn took the trouble to go to every arrival of 
an American relief ship to Italy—whether it brought coal, wheat, or 
what not—early in the morning, rain or tempest, and upon the gang- 
plank of that ship, with the ship as a background, he would utter a 
few simple words that those people could understand. There was no 
doubt in their minds that the bread that they were eating and the 
plowshares that they were using came from through the “kindness, 
understanding, and generosity of the American people, and I think 
that more than anything else helped to keep Italy from slipping be- 
hind the iron curtain in 1948. 

Mr. Wirson. We, of course, do not want the Communists and we 
do not want the Fascists; we will not take them. The very people 
we would take are those who could probably do a better job staying 
there fighting for their own freedom and the freedom of their country 
than they could here. Is that not true? 

Mr. Patmirrti. I do not think so. We have many more people there 
than would be necessary to do this effective job. We are talking of 
the younger generation, the able-bodied unemployed, the people who 
want some hope in the future. Those who can help us are those 
nit engaged in the Italian economy, people who have already 

ached the positions of influence; people who have already sought 
thete economic level and kept it, but we are talking about those who 
have no chance of reaching it, who probably never can, an in order 
to help those and those are trying to help us, we have to give them 
hope for the future. That is what this bill does—it furnishes them 
with a tangible hope, something that they can live for. 

I was there during some very bitter periods of the last war and 
I found that people did not mind going without food or suffering, 
they did not even mind dying under certain conditions if they thought 
they were doing it for something worth while. What they objected 
to was complete and absolute and abject despair, but once you lift 
that veil I have seen people face the most horrible possibilities, that 
is true, but they did it with a smile because they knew what they were 
doing and they had some hope for the future. 

I cannot overemphasize that as one of the most important aspects 
of this very splendid legislation. 

I have not finished my prepared statement, but I think you gentle- 
men have been very patient with me, and I would rather not take more 
time. 

Mr. Watrer. The rest of your prepared statement will: be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

But we have an even more fearful eye on the outcome of the parliamentary 
elections in 1953. The outcome of the elections in 1953 will determine the path 
Italy will take for the next several years. The very security of the United States 
as well as the future of Italy itself is involved in the outcome of these elections. 

The Communists will use every psychological device at their disposal to win 
these elections, and population pressures provide a powerful weapon in their 
hands. By the same token, the expression of America’s interest in the solution 
of this surplus population problem through the passage of this emergency legis 
lation gives the friends of the United States in Italy an antidote to Communist 
propaganda, and provides an equally psychological weapon in the hands of 
those who are prepared to defend the United States and its policies. 

Communism will never secure a permanent foothold in Italy as long as her 
hard-working and peace-loving people ¢an see on the horizon a hope for more 
widespread and productive employment, a fuller distribution of sufficient food 
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and adequate housing and a freedom of movement through emigration for those 


wage earners and their families who must seek in other lands the livelihood tha: 
Italy cannot hope to provide for its surplus millions. 

The admission of 117,000 Italians into the United States, as provided for in 
the bill under discussion, will not make any considerable dent in Italy’s popula 
tion problem, but it will provide a ray of hope and will be a further sign to Italy 
of America’s deep and abiding interest in a solution to her problems. It may 

also serve as an example to other countries of the free world in their efforts {: 
assist Italy. 

It is an accepted fact that millions of Italians who have migrated through fly 
centuries have contributed to the development and advancement of the countries 
in which they have settled. In order to continue to display the kind of leade) 
ship that the United States has assumed in the days since the close of the wi 
in Italy’s behalf, it is evident that more than just material aid is necessar\ 
An enactment of H. R. 7376 affords us the opportunity of tendering something 
in addition to material aid that will materially benefit the United States and it- 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Ceuier. I would like to say before the gentleman leaves that 
have known Mr. Palmieri for a great many years. He was one of our 
solid and eminent citizens of New York and the son in turn of a very 
distinguished jurist in New York. 

Mr. Patmrert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Watrrer. We will now hear from Mr. Rhoads Murphey. 


STATEMENT OF RHOADS MURPHEY, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY OF 
THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mureney. My name is Rhoads Murphey: I am associate secre 
tary of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 1000 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. I am appearing in support of 


H. R. 7376. 

I might say at this point that I have brought with me copies of a 
statement prepared by the American Friends Service Committee. 
which is a separate organization from mine in which, as an operating 
agency, they are concerned with aid to refugees in Europe. They 
have made a somewhat more detailed analysis of the bill than I am pro 
posing to do here. 

Mr. Watrer. I think that your organization expressed an interest 
in the oath contained in the omnibus immigration bill ? 

Mr. Murrney. That is one of our interests, yes. We are equally 
concerned, if not more so, with the general policies of immigration and 
with the matter with which this bill deals in particular. 

Mr. Wacrter. If the provision with respect to that oath is adopted 
in conference, is your organization for the enactment of the bill? 

Mr. Mcurrney. Are you referring to the Walter-McCarran omnibus 
bill? 

Mr. Water. Yes. 

Mr. Murruey. I would say that we would be happy to see immigra- 
tion legislation passed in this session of the Congress, but we would be 
sorry to see legislation passed which we feel at the moment is generally 
restrictive in character. 

Mr. Watrer. Proceed. 

Mr. Murreney. We support the spirit and the substance of this bill, 
which we believe provides a partial answer to a tragic human problem 
in which the United States should continue to share responsibility, in 
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keeping with our long tradition of granting aid and asylum to those 
whom war, hatred, and prejudice have driven from their homes or 
made destitute. The millions of unfortunate people in Europe who 
find themselves, through no fault of their own, in such a desperate 
situation are a standing charge on the conscience of the world. We 
believe that it is in the American spirit to extend to these people a 
measure of the help which they so urgently seek. 

H. R. 7376 would britig to the United States a small fraction of those 
who need our help. One hundred thousand admissions a year for 3 
years could not conceivably put an unreasonable burden on our econ- 
omy or our society. But they would help to relieve a great burden of 
human suffering, and would contribute something to the solution of 
Kurope’s dangerous problem of overpopulation. H. R. 7376 would 
select for admission persons from the chronically overpopulated areas 
of Europe where the consequent poverty and unrest present a constant 
and real threat to peace and democracy. We shall serve our own in- 
terests if we help to relieve this kind of pressure. 

Those who would come to this country under H. R. 7376 would not 
be likely to become public charges, or to displace American citizens 
from their employment. They would include a great many skilled 
workers whose contribution is demonstrably needed in our economy. 
They would be a source of strength to us rather than a burden. Appli- 
cants for admission would be carefully selected by appropriate officers 
and procedures to exclude all those whose loyalty to our form of 
government might be questioned. 

Our Nation has grown great during more than a hundred years of 
heavy immigration, especially from Europe, and this mixture of peo- 
ples in freedom and peace is one of the proudest achievements of our 
democracy. The House has seen fit recently to pass H. R. 5678, which 
would in our opinion revise our immigration laws so as to decrease 
rather than increase the number of yearly admissions to the United 
States and would by its many restrictive provisions insure that few 
refugees or displaced persons were included among that number. 

Mr. Water. What specific provisions are you referring to? 

Mr. Murrney. There are a number we feel are regrettable. We 
understand the reasons for them, but we are not in sympathy with 
those reasons. 

Mr. Water. What are they? 

Mr. Mureney. If I may mention this at random, we feel the pro- 
vision that a person born in any European or other country, outside 
the Asia-Pacific triangle, who is attributable by as much as one-half 
of his ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific 
triangle shall be chargeable, not to the quota of his country of birth, 
but to the quota of the country of such of his ancestors as were 
Asiatic is a restrictive provision. 

We feel that the change in the quota allowable to West Indian 
colonies of Great Britain, removing them from the British quota and 
giving them instead a yearly quota of 100 is a restrictive provision. 

The United States has not therefore, in our opinion, answered the 
crying need of the distressed peoples of Europe for the help which 
it is so easily in our power to give, and which it is in our own best 
interest to give., Insensitiveness to human need is neither a moral nor 
an effective basis of national strength. 
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In the current situation of overpopulation and human suffering 
in Europe, caused primarily by the devastation, hatreds and dis- 
locations of war, we would be short-sighted as well as insensitive if 
we did not offer, from our own unmatched material resources, the 
solution which our spiritual tradition would dictate. 

We hope that the House may take speedy action for the passage 
of H. R. 7376, before bitterness and resentment become Europe’s 
answer to insensitiveness. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Peter C. Duborg. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PETER C. DUBORG, STATE CHAIRMAN OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE FOR THE VIRGINIA DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Dusore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Mrs. Peter C. 
Duborg, state chairman of national defense for the Virginia Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. In the absence from the city of our 
president general and our national chairman of national defense, | 
am representing the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Our society has 2,715 chapters, with a total membership 
of 170,760. They are found in every State of the Union. 

Being allowed to express our stand on H. R. 7376 before you, our 
respected legislators, is both an honor and a privilege. 

We are for the Constitution and the American way of life. 

We believe our legislation must protect our American ideology, 
which is essentially Christian, from foreign ideologies, many of which 
are non-Christian. 

We believe that we owe our loyalty to the Americans who have toiled 
and sacrificed to build this country ; for each of us has descended from 
immigrants, most of whom left foreign countries either because of 
religious or political persecutions. But if, as this bill provides, per- 
sons are admitted who are “born in Czechoslovakia, Albania, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, or areas under the contro! 
and domination of any such countries including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,’ we could be destroying our American liberties 
if these persons, just perchance, have been indoctrinated with sub- 
versive philosophies. 

We can see no justification in extending our sympathies and gener- 
osity so far as to risk the loss, for ourselves and our children, the 
freedoms—which all peoples crave—and which were purchased for 
us by the pioneering, sacrificial labor and life’s blood of every genera- 
tion in America. 

Our history indicates that a comparatively small number of immi- 
grants admitted annually, have (with some exceptions in recent years) 
readily integrated into our society, loved our freedoms, and become 
real Americans. 

But, would not the admission of such hordes of aliens in 1 year— 
300,000 or, 900,000 over a 3-year period—as provided in H. R. 7376, 
tend to prevent such integration, and provide a legal opportunity for 
anti-American planners to bring sufficient numbers to our shores who 
with some already here, could swing the vote to destroy our constitu- 
tional rights and freedoms? 
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This bill would destroy our present national origins quota system, 
based upon the population of the United States, which was retained 
in H. R. 5678, just passed by our duly elected legislators. Three years 
were spent, we understand, in hearings and research, to establish the 
facts necessary for safe restrictions on the admission of aliens. 

Break the immigration bill once, and its destruction is imminent. 

Newspaper reports indicate that those displaced persons (or 
refugees) who are genuinely anti-Communist, are eager to be organ- 
ized into national military units to support NATO military forces, 
which is understood to have been the intent of the 1951 amendment 
to the Mutual Security Act, for which purpose the Congress has 
authorized $100,000,000. Would not this be in the interest of economy ¢ 
And, such a procedure might enable at least part of our American 
forces to come home; and others of our boys to stay at home—on the 
farms and in the skilled positions where they are needed in the 
United States. 

Who would pay unemployment benefits to these newcomers ? 

Would not many be included who would have but relatively few 
working years left in which to build up their old-age assistance ? 

It is understood that the entrance papers of the displaced persons 
require that they receive the same pay as an American in a similar 
position. 

This would inevitably increase our labor problems, cause chaos in 
our trades and professions, and a gross injustice to our American 
citizens. Why they finance the admission of 900,000 aliens at the 
risk of being replaced in their own jobs and houses by these aliens? 

Do we not have almost 2,000,000 unemployed now in the United 
States ¢ 

Is not our housing situation in the United States difficult enough at 
present ¢ 

Our emotions would move us to open our arms to the entire world, 
but our backs are not strong enough, and our purses are not full 
enough. 

Again, may I express our appreciation for your courtesy in allow- 
ing us to express our opposition to H. R. 7376 at this hearing. 

We know that America’s freedoms will be safe under your loyal 
protection. 

Mr. Watrer. John Kikel? John Voller? Read Lewis? Harry 
Leilnors? Mrs. Elizabeth Kayton ? 

T have read the names of all the listed witnesses. If there are people 
here who want to be heard whose names I have not read, will they 
please step forward. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL PIZNAK, LEGAL COUNSEL, UKRAINIAN 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Watrer. Proceed, Mr. Piznak. 

Mr. Piznax. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I am very 
deeply appreciative of the opportunity afforded me to appear and ex- 
press the views of the Ukrainian Congress Committee in support of 
H. R. 7376, so timely introduced by Congressman Celler, and which is 
now presently before your committee, to implement the important 
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and very vital message of President Truman on the urgent problem 
of surplus population and escapees from Soviet Communist tyranny. 

I leo earnestly recommend that the provisions and purposes of 
House Joint Resolution 411, introduced oe Congressman Walter, be 
incorporated in said bill in order to further implement President 
Truman’s message. . 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, which comprises 
upward of 1,500 Ukrainian-American organizations throughout the 
United States, representing over 1 million Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, is most deeply interested and concerned with the acute status 
and welfare of the present and future escapees from behind the iron 
curtain because it is firmly convinced that unless immediate measures 
are taken to aid and assist such refugees and escapees, we Americans 
will lose an important battle in the present cold war grimly waged 
by the Kremlin. 

Today, our great Nation—and indeed the entire free world—is faced 
with the gravest threat to its survival since the glorious days of its 
inception. The United States, the citadel of human freedom and un- 
restricted opportunity, is confronted by the sinister forces of barbaric 
darkness. Soviet Russia’s totalitarian masters have made it known 
that their ultimate objective is to conquer the world for her type of 
communism; and that standing in the way toward the achievement 
of this diabolical dream is the United States, the beacon and last 
bastion of liberty, a power which the madmen of the Kremlin fear 
may be sufficiently strong to destroy their cancerous and despotic 
regime at its very base. 

However, in this struggle against the aggressive onslaught of Mos- 
cow, we have millions of men and women behind the iron curtain who 
are true and potential allies of ours, but whom, I regret to state, until 
recently we have failed to appreciate fully. ‘Too many in this country 
have envisioned the Soviet Union as a monolithic power, strange and 
unfathomable to the western mind. We became accustomed to look 
upon the Soviet Union as a nation of Russian people, tightly welded 
and organically uniform. This is actually not the fact. Actually, 
even according to Soviet statistics of 1939, out of the total population 
of approximately 202 million only 91,500,000 are Russian, and 110,- 
500,000 are non-Russian; namely, 54 percent of the population are 
non-Russian. 

These victims of Russian imperialism—Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaijanians, Turkomen, the Baltic peoples 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and finally, the satellite countries 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and <AJ- 
bania—these people who suffered and still suffer under Moscow, pas- 
sionately hate and are determined to rid themselves of the servile yoke 
imposed on them by their master-race-minded Soviet Russian im- 
perialists. 

The Ukrainians are an outstanding example of a people in whose 
hearts and souls there continues to burn their Christian faith and their 
desire for liberation and national independence despite all efforts by 
Stalin to ny “sae | subjugate and destroy them. In 1920 the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic was militarily destroyed; in 1926 great purges 
of Ukrainian nationalism took place; in 1930 thousands of Ukrainian 
intellectuals were exiled, jailed, or executed; upward of 5 million 
Ukrainian peasants died in the criminal man-made famine of 1932- 
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33. In 1937-38 over 10,000 Ukrainian men, women, and children were 
massacred in the city of Wynnycia. Numerous other heinous acts of 
genocide were committed in a ruthless attempt to physically destroy the 
Ukrainian nation. 

During World War II, the Ukrainian resistance and underground 
forces gallantly and effectively fought both Hitler and Stalin, and even 
today continue to cause unrest and turmoil behind the iron curtain. 
Ukraine, with its 45 million people is rightly called the Achilles 
heel of the Soviet power. At the present time Stalin has embarked on 
a program of enforced Russification, liquidation of Ukrainian Catholic 
and Orthodox churches, destructién of Ukrainian culture, mass de- 
portation of Ukrainians into the Asiatic mainland, and the settlement 
of their lands by ethnic Russians. 

The same pattern of Soviet Russian domination applies to every 
other non-Russian captive people of the U. S. S. R., and is even now 
being initiated in the satellite countries as well. 

Stalin’s current program of Russification not only in the non-Soviet 
‘aptive nations but also in the satellite countries has as its final goal 
the annihilation of the spirit of national resistance and opposition of 
the non-Russian peoples to the Kremlin. 

These Ukrainians, as well as the other non-Russian peoples, are our 
true allies and friends in the common struggle against a common 
enemy and actually constitute one of our greatest weapons against the 
Soviet plan for world conquest. 

Despite the practically impenetrable and inescapable barriers set up 
by the Soviet jailers, many thousands have managed to escape after 
superhuman efforts, and many have had the extreme good fortune to 
reach our shores while others have found haven in other free lands. 
Thousands of others are still coming from behind the iron curtain, 
many of whom are faced with no other alternative but to escape be- 
‘ause of their anti-Communist activities. 

I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that we cannot wait in moral 
apathy but must extend them our helping hand of freedom. We must 
keep open these channels of freedom. If we hesitate, fumble, or falter, 
these channels of freedom will dry up and the desire and will to fight 
against their oppressors will stagnate and ultimately die. 

Our loss in psychological warfare strategy and moral prestige 
would be tremendous. 

In this colossal struggle for the minds of men, it is incumbent that 
we formulate a new affirmative and dynamic policy which will hit the 
enemy where it will be most effective. 

We must rally the non-Russian peoples of the U. S. S. R., as well as 
its satellites, with the battle cry pe pet. great Republic, namely, the ir- 
repressible ideal of liberation. 

Praskty, ladies and gentlemen, I was very happy to see yesterday 
in the New York Times and also in the Washington Post that our 
able Senator from Nevada was also sponsoring and asking for the 
same type of policy. 

I believe, gentlemen, that you will agree with me that Stalin and his 
comrades would certainly breathe a great sigh of relief, should we 
miss this golden opportunity to cause a manifestation of the very 
spirit of our Declaration of Independence in the very front yard of 
the Kremlin. 
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This may appear to be an exaggeration of the opportunity which 

resents itself through H. R. 7376, but I want to assure you that it 
is nothing more than a cold statement of fact. The people who are 
making the good fight behind the iron curtain will know the action 
taken by Congress without any extensive propaganda on our part, 
and this will serve as a tonic for them to continue their resistance 
to the predatory encroachments of Moscow. 

This bill is of such importance to the national security and to the 
cause of freedom and peace of the entire world that it warrants full 
endorsement and bipartisan support. 

I respectfully urge the favorablé consideration of this bill by your 
committee, and trust that action will be taken on it during this 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. Watrer. Do you not feel that this problem is of such magni- 
tude our attention should be directed first to endeavoring to resettle 
expellees and refugees / 

Mr. Piznak. I agree with you. I had already seen many of the 
statements, Mr. Chairman, and I thought that in my statement I 
would stress the importance of these refugees and escapees from be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Water. Thank you very much, Mr. Piznak. 

Mr. Piznax. Thank you. 

Mr. Watrer. Are there any other witnesses here who were sup- 
posed to testify today? If not, the meeting stands adjourned to meet 
tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

I should like to announce that we will leave the record of the hear- 
ings open for a period of 2 weeks in order to afford groups and 
individuals an opportunity to file statements. 

The committee is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:43 a. m., Monday, June 2, 1952, an adjourn- 
ment ‘vas taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 3, 1952. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1952 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable J. Frank Wilson 
(acting chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Witson. The committee will please come to order. 

We are kind of split up this morning. We have the conference 
committee on the omnibus immigration bill, and the rest of the sub- 
committee is on that; but to keep from inconveniencing witnesses who 
have already been notified they would be permitted to testify, we 
thought it would be best to continue these hearings. 

Is Mr. Miles Kennedy, of the American Legion here ‘ 

Mrs. Oliver Cope? We would be glad to hear you now, Mrs. Cope. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. OLIVER COPE, PRESIDENT, THE WINDOW 
SHOP, INC., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mrs. Core. I am speaking as a layman, although I have worked as a 
volunteer and in a semiprofessional capacity for almost 20 years with 
refugees. I have been the vice chairman of the Massachusetts Dis- 
placed Persons Commission since it was started. 

I have watched hundreds of new Americans settle down in this 
country, learn our ways, and contribute their skills and talents. I 
believe in immigration to this country, and I am in favor of this bill, 
provided its passage will not delay or prevent wise consideration of 
our total immigration policy. I feel that this country has allowed a 
great many people to come to it without proper consideration of 
what happens to a person who has been uprooted and transplanted 
into this country of ours, where our ways are so different and our 
cultural pattern is so different from what theirs has been. 

I believe that no one should be admitted to this country who is 
known to believe in any form of totalitarian government. I would 
like, however, to suggest that it is difficult and often impossible to 
determine accurately and fairly what a person believes. We could 
improve the method of selection and resettlement of our immigrants 
in this country. 

I believe that selection of immigrants should be on the basis of 
three, and only three, questions: Physical health, mental health, and 
ability to adapt to life in the United States. Physical health is today 
comparatively simple to ascertain. Mental health is much less easy, 
but I believe that this Government could and should engage compe- 
tent psychiatrists to evaluate the mental health of all immigrants. 

159 
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This is not a matter of sanity or insanity. This is a matter of emo- 
tional and spiritual strength. I think that we should not forget that 
most of the people who are proposed as immigrants in this bill are peo- 

le who have been uprooted and have wandered around the countries of 
{urope for sometimes as long as 10 or 15 years, and that by the time 
they come to this country they not only have a very false picture of 
what they are coming to, but they have been through so much that 
sometimes I feel it is difficult for them to understand our ways and 
to settle down. 

The ability to adapt to life in the United States is even more difli- 
cult to evaluate. It can be ascertained by skilled questioning. One 
inaication of it is the diligence and speed with which the prospective 
immigrant learns to speak English. I believe that an elementary 
knowledge of English should be required of every immigrant. 

I do not see how we can expect our newcomers to learn anything 
about this country unless they first learn to speak the language which 
we speak, I believe one of the great mistakes we have made in the 
past is our complete failure to recognize the importance of education 
for the new American immediately when he comes here. 

Mr. Witson. Do you think those provisions should be incorporated 
in the law? 

Mrs. Corr. I believe so. 

Mr. Wirson. How else could Congress do it? 

Mrs. Core. I do not see how else it can be accomplished. 

The voluntary agencies have done an enormous amount to hel 
resettle the immigrant, but it is a problem, it seems to me, which 
should be begun before the immigrant comes to this country. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, you have given three tests. You speak of 
their ability to adapt themselves. Would you put a proper screening 
under that heading? 

Mrs. Corr. I beg your pardon, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wirson. You would certainly believe in a proper and thorough 
screening of any immigrant who comes to this country ? 

Mrs. Corr. Certainly. 

Mr. Wirson. Would you put that under the heading of adapting 
themselves? 

Mrs. Core. Yes; because I would take that for granted; that, of 
course, the whole security and the whole screening of the immigrant 
is part of the immigration process. Of course, we just take that for 
granted as being necessary. 

Mr. Wrison. But it is very important. 

Mrs. Corr. Of course it is. 

I should like to see this Government establish rules for the reception 
of the immigrant and require the voluntary agencies to see that these 
rules are met. I believe these rules should include an obligation on 
the part of the sponsor. Every individual or voluntary agency spon- 
soring a new American, I feel, should be required to take each new 
American to visit the local family case-work agency and, where one is 
not available, the States should be helped to provide a competent, 
trained social worker to visit every family. Further, English lessons 
should be provided, and I believe mace mandatory. 

A great many people do not like it when I say that, but I feel that 
the crux of the whole resettlement of the refugee in this country 
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rests on his knowledge of our language and our customs. He cannot 
learn our customs until he knows our language. 

I feel that there are so many people involved in the resettlement of 
a new American that if it can 7 done by skilled professional social 
workers it will be a great help. I have seen, in our group in and 
around Boston, that where a professional social worker has had a hand 
in the resettlement many problems have been recognized before they 
became serious ones. The problems are inevitable, as to the differences 
between the generations, and can be caught before they become serious 
ones. With the young people, they are steered into the proper ac- 
tivities for the young, and the parents are given an opportunity to 
understand the freedom which we give our children, and at the same 
time the opportunities which are available for them. 

I feel that where the new Americans have had a contact with the 
social agencies in Boston it has made an enormous difference in the 
quickness and the firmness with which they have been resettled. 

Mr. Witson. What is your estimate of the percentage of DP’s who 
came into this country who have assimilated themselves and become 
adapted to the customs and to our way of life? -I believe there are 
some 400,000, and I wish you would speak as to your community, 
where you have observed them and know more about it. 

Mrs. Corr. This is just a guess on my part. 

Mr. Wiuson. It naturally would be. 

Mrs. Corr. Yes. I would think that probably 75 percent have done 
extremely well. There is an exception there of learning the language 
quickly and well, but they have gotten jobs and they have been very 
quickly turned into really self-sufficient people economically. ‘They 
have contributed many cultural things to the particular community. 

But I feel that there is too much remaining in the national group. 
We have a great many different national groups in Boston. There is 
no intermingling. The language is a barrier. It is easy to speak Es- 
tonian, if you have Estonians with whom to speak. It is easier to 
speak Russian with the Ukrainian groups. 

The best job of assimilation, it seems to me, came with the earlier 
groups of the German and Austrian and Czechoslovakian groups, who 
some way have learned English more easily and have become a part 
of the community more easily. 

Mr. Wuson. Has there been a tendency under this past program for 
these people to collect in certain places in groups according to their 
nationality and language? 

Mrs. Corr. Yes, 1 would think so, because it is natural to go to the 
people who have some understanding of where you have come from, 
and who speak your language and who have your cultural back- 
ground and who belong to the same church. All of that is very. im- 
portant to the new American. 

Mr. Witson. How could you obviate that? What could you do 
about that in the law ? 

Mrs. Corr. I believe it isa matter of education. Education is noth- 
ing more than a matter of money. If there is enough money to make 
it possible to set up classes for the immigrants early in the game, so 
that they have the feeling that that is a part of becoming a citizen, I 
think that a good deal could be avoided. 

Mr. Witson. Do you think the taxpayer should assume that burden ? 

Mrs. Corr. Well, I happen to think so, because I believe in immi- 
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gration; and then I think that is what has made this country strong. 
But I think now that we have to not think in terms of the past, of 
masses if immigrants coming in, but we have to think in terms of 
what this country needs most. 

It never hurts anybody to have new blood, it seems to me, but we 
have to use that wisely. I believe it is a kind of insurance for this 
country. We are strong enough to take every kind of a person, and 
that never worries me, because I feel that our way of life is a good 
way of life, and we can communicate it and teach it to other people. 
However, it is a slow process and it is an expensive process. I think 
it is worth it. 

Mr. Witson. What do you think it would cost annually to do that? 

Mrs. Corr. Heavens! I wouldn't know; because, of course, that 
is a matter, it seems to me, for the Federal Government to do in co- 
operation with the States. There are certainly some States where 
there are many more new Americans than others. Some States are 
more interested in the new Americans than the others are. 

Mr. Witson. Is there anything else ? 

Mrs. Corr. No; I think that is about all. 

Mr. Witson. We certainly appreciate your coming down and giving 
us your views about this bill. 

Mrs. Cope. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, may I interject something, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. I am very happy that Mrs. Cope could come back, 
and I regret very much that the whole committee is not here to hear 
her, because she has had 20 years of deep experience with this whole 
problem. She is in Boston, where they do have a basic interest in 
on matter, and where they do teach the immigrants English. We 

each them English, just as we taught the C hinese boys English before 
we gave them their airplane work in Miami. That is done the same 
way. 

I think there is a great deal of importance to be attached to many 
things in Mrs. Cope’s testimony, and I hope that the committee will 
go over it very carefully. 

Mr. Wuson. Do you not think that could be better done by the 
localities and the States than by the Federal Government ? 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes. I think we can do it as we do our highways, if 
necessary; with a little punch here and a little punch there which 
would be Federal. However, there shoulld be an urging and a help- 
ing and an awakening of conscience of each State where immigrants 
flock in, as they do in Boston and in Cleveland. 

Mr. Wirson. I think it is well worth consideration, Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I hope you will give it great consideration, Mr .Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you. 

Next is Mr. Peter Wagner, the president of United Friends of Needy 
and Displaced People of Vascdlivin. 

You may proceed, Mr. Wagner. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER WAGNER, PRESIDENT, UNITED FRIENDS 
OF NEEDY AND DISPLACED PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Wacner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Peter Wagner. I represent the United Friends of Needy and 
Displaced People of Yugoslavia. 

After the First World War there were about 2 million German 
ethnics in Hungary. After the First World War through the cession 
of territory to Yugoslavia there were 800,000 German ethnics in 
Yugoslavia, mostly farmers. Of these 800,000 German ethnics, there 
are today 300,000 in Germany and Austria, 70,000 to 75,000 in Yugo- 
slavia, 50,000 in Hungary and Russian zones, and there are still some 
in Russia also. Many thousands of them died in Yugoslavia through 
starvation and terrorism in 1945 and 1946. 

On the occasion of my visit in 1949 to Germany and Austria I had 
ample opportunities to observe first-hand the miserable conditions 
under which persons of German ethnic origin were living in those 
two countries. Last year I again visited Germany and Austria, and 
repeated my first-hand investigation of the living and working condi- 
tions of the German ethnics. In addition, last year I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Yugloslavia, the place of my birth, and thanks to the 
assistance of American Ambassador Mr. George Allen, I was able to 
get around and see the lot of the German ethnic peoples still remain- 
ing in Yugoslavia. 

I should like to say that before my visit to Yugloslavia, I strongly 
favored the return of the German ethnics to the place of their birth 
because of the terrible conditions under which they were living in 
Germany and Austria, and as well the natural desire of these people 
to resume a normal life in the land of their birth. After my visit 
to Yugoslavia, when I had an opportunity to see actual conditions 
there, 1 came to the inescapable conclusion that the German ethnics 
would not fit into the present set-up in Yugoslavia, and I now firmly 
believe that a way should be found to get the remaining German 
ethnics out of Yugoslavia as soon as possible. 

In Western Germany we still have 1 million expellees living in 
attics. In Western Germany there are about 250,000 German ethnic 
farmers with no opportunity for work and the same condition exists 
among farmer families in Austria. I assure you, from my personal 
observations, that these are some of the finest people in all of Europe, 
their one desire being to have a piece of land to work: and they have 
great hopes that America will find that opportunity for them some- 
where in the free world where there is plenty of land still open for 
people with the rugged determination of the German ethnics. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the German expellees have had a taste of 
communism. It was due to the evil purposes of communism, enforced 
by the Soviet armies, that they lost all their belongings and everything 
that was dear tothem. They were driven into Western Germany and 
Austria like cattle, with not as much concern for their lives as we 
exercise for our family pets. Their lot in the free world has been a 
most difficult one. They form what I believe is best described as 
“the masses of dispossessed and the victims of man’s inhumanity to 
man.” But it is most important for us to remember that despite all 
their hardships, deprivations, and deaths of their dear ones, they still 
believe in and stand staunchly by our western culture and religions. 
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Their one great hope is for a better and a free world in which they 
will have an opportunity to participate on an equal basis in the civil- 
ization of which they are a part. It is clearly in our best interests to 
see that they do not lose hope in the integrity of western civilization 
to eventually find a solution to their problem. 

Inu our great efforts to develop collective security in the free world 
and throw back the encroachments of communism, we must look to al! 
the countries and allies. Germany and Austria have certainly proved 
since the end of World War II that they want to stand with the United 
States and other free nations in order to bring stability to the world. 
It is, therefore, most important that we pay careful attention to prob- 
lems in Germany which would tend to weaken the efforts of the Ger- 
man people to rebuild their nation so that it can take the part of a full 
partner in the collective efforts of the free world. 

There will be a national election in the Western Federal Republic 
of Germany in July 1953. These millions of dispossessed, whom we 
‘all expellees, will have a vote in that election. The political parties 
of the extreme left and the extreme right are trying to win over the 
voting strength of the expellees, which is roughly about 20 percent of 
the whole nation. Up to now the majority of the expellees have been 
supporting the middle-of-the-road political party of Adenauer, who 
has proved himself a real friend of the free world. It would be a 
real tragedy for the free world and a tremendous boom to the Krem- 
lin if the middle-of-the-road political interests in Germany were de- 
feated. 

I do not want to leave the impression that the expellees have voted, 
or are likely to vote, for the Communist Party, or for any party which 
advocates similar ideas. Their record, up to now, has been most re- 
markable because despite their great hardships they have refused to 
support such radical movements. Those of us who have visited Ger- 
many and who have had an opportunity to talk about these matters 
with leaders of the dispossessed masses are fearful that they may stay 
away from the polls during the next election, and that by their action 
the party of the extreme left may become the victor. It is obvious 
that they remain away from the voting booths as a means of protest, 
but it means also that they have remained true to the culture of the 
western world, and being devoutly religious people, will not support 
radical political parties. 

I am convinced that if we continue to take even token numbers of 
these people into our country, which is all H. R. 7376 proposes to do, 
we will give a tremendous uplift to the hopes of millions of others 
among the dispossessed. Such action will be a clear sign that our 
Government and our people have not forgotten the expellees, and will 
continue to work for their salvation. 

Therefore, on behalf of millions of German ethnics whose leaders 
I have talked with, and who are aware of the legislation which is 
pending before you, I appeal for your support of H. R. 7376 and ex- 
press the fervent hope that Congress in this session will pass the bill 
and thus enable our Government to give real, vigorous leadership to 
the free world in its effort to solve the refugee and overpopulation 
problems. 

Mr. Wirson. When this subcommittee was in Germany in 1949 we 
visited dozens of expellee and refugee camps. Among them were sev- 
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eral around Stuttgart and in Schleswig-Holstein, and back toward the 
Austrian border. We ran into numbers of people. We gained the 
impression from them that they were very fine people. 

Mr. Waener. Yes. 

Mr. Wirson. The Germans then were fearful that those expellees 
would band together in some kind of a political union, and perhaps 
there was no telling which way they would go. 

How pronounced has the inclination toward that leftist direction 
been since that time? Has it increased or diminished? Do you know 
what has happened in the last 4 years? 

Mr. Waener. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. What has happened with regard to their tendency to 
unite against the recognized party ? 

Mr. Waener. I know that most of the refugees over there of Ger- 
man ethnic origin are on the middle road. They do not swing left and 
they do not swing right. Of course, they had a taste of the right and 
of the left. They were burned once from both sides, so they are very 
careful what they are doing. 

Mr. Wuson. We did notice a lot of those German ethnics from 
Yugoslavia and other nations living in bomb shelters and tin-can 
houses, but a good many of them, when they had the ground to work, 
even though it was only 4 by 4 or 4 by 8, had a little garden or maybe a 
pig in front of the house. They were trying to raise a little meat and 
a few vegetables. We gained the impression that they were a lot of 
very fine people. 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuson. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Wacner. No. 

Mr. Wuson.- Thank you very much for your statement with regard 
to this bill. 

Mr. Waenrr. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuison. The next witness is Mrs. Leetch, of the National 
Society of New England Women. 


STATEMENT OF MADALEN D. LEETCH, OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN AND THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
WOMEN DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY OF BOSTON, 1634 


Mrs. Leercu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wixson. You may either read your statement or file it for the 
record and make an extemporaneous statement; whichever you wish. 

Mrs. Lertcu. I should first like to identify myself. Perhaps I will 
do a little of both, if I may. 

Mr. Wuson. All right. 

Mrs. Leercn. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee. 

My name is Madalen Dingley Leetch. I am a member of a number 
of lineal hereditary societies. I bring you their resolutions for the 
record. I do not know that the hearings of this committee will be 
printed, but in any case I bring you their various resolutions on the 
subject of immigration for the record of this hearing. 
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(The resolutions are as follows:) 


No. 25. REVISION OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LAWS—RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED IN 1951 BY THE WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Whereas for the last 2% years a Senate committee has been investigating our 
entire immigration and naturalization system ; and 

Whereas their report shows that the floodgates of our Nation are opened for 
the entrance of millions of aliens from all over the world who are coming in as 
displaced persons; and 

Whereas certain pressure groups have been lobbying in Congress for the repeal 
of all our safeguards on immigration and are spending millions of dollars for the 
dissemination of propaganda for that purpose; and 

Whereas our country operates under an immigration-quota system, whereby 
approximately 154,000 quota immigrants may be admitted every year for per- 
maient residence, also United States citizens may bring in their relatives on a 
nonimmigration quota ; and 

Whereas, upon uncontested evidence of a complete breakdown in the admin- 
istration of the immigration law that has opened the gates to persons who will 
not become good citizens but become ready recruits in subversive organizations 
to tear down the Constitution of the United States, it is estimated that there are 
from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 illegal aliens in the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-fifth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense opposes with all its strength the infiltration of aliens into our economic 
and social life, many of Whom are communistic, Which has been revealed through 
the study and investigation made of our immigration and naturalization laws; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon Members of Congress to provide sufficient funds 
for the detection and deportation of the thousands of aliens who have illegally 
entered our borders: that we unanimously support the proposed legislation to 
revise the immigration and naturalization laws and urge that such revision be 
enacted into law as soon as possible, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Senator Pat Me- 
Carran in recognition of his splendid work as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and to every Member of the Congress of the United States. 


(Adopted January 26, 1952) 


Resolved, That the Twenty-sixth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense commends the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Chairman Pat McCarran and the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, Chairman John S. Wood and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and extends to them our most grateful 
appreciation for the investigations they are conducting. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL SocrETy, WOMEN DESCENDANTS OF THE 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, ANNUAL RENDEZVOUS, APRIL 8, 
1952, Hore. STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter immigration and naturalization bill makes the 
following changes in our immigration laws: A system of selective immigration, 
within our quota system; fixed limitations are provided so as to prevent an in- 
flux of orientals; more thorough screening, especially on security risks is pro- 
vided ; enforcement agencies, exclusion, and deportation procedures are strength- 
ened, and naturalization and denaturalization procedures are strengthened to 
weed out subversives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, urge the passage of S. 2550 and H. R. 5678, known 
as the McCarran-Walter bill, now on the Senate Calendar. 
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RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION ADOPTED BY THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN, SWAMPSCOTT, Mass., May 
1951 


Resolved, That the National Society of New England Women oppose any in- 
crease in immigration quotas or admittance of additional displaced persons 
until the 3,000,000 aliens illegally within the United States have been apprehended 
and the country’s 4,500,000 unemployed have found employment and housing. 


RESOLUTION ON SUPPORT OF THE MCCARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION BILL ADOPTED AT THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL 
Soctery of New ENGLAND WoMEN, VireGinta Beacu, Va., May 12-14, 1952. 


Whereas the MeCarran-Walter immigration and naturalization bill makes the 
following changes in our immigration laws: a system of selective immigration, 
within our quota system ; fixed limitations so as to prevent an influx of orientals; 
more thorough screening, especially on security risks; enforcement agencies, 
exclusion and deportation procedures are strengthened to weed out subversives : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Thirty-ninth Congress of the National Society of New 
England Women endorse the principles and urge the passage of S. 2550 and 


H. R. 5676, known as the MeCarran-Walter bill, now on the Senate Calendar. 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN COALITION ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 24, 1952 


Whereas, over the course of approximately 3 years, a special subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary conducted an exhaustive investiga- 
tion and study of our present immigration and naturalization systems; and 

Whereas as a result of such investigation and study, Senator Pat McCarran, 
chairman of the subcommittee, introduced in the Senate, Senate bill 2055 which 
completely revises and codifies all of the immigration and nationality laws, 


and a companion bill (H. R. 5678) was introduced by Representative Francis 
E. Walter in the House of Representatives ; and 

Whereas joint public hearings were held by subcommittees of the Committees 
of the Judiciary of the Senate and House of Representatives at which all in- 
terested parties were afforded an opportunity to appear and express their views 
on the principles embodied in the proposed legislation or to submit their views 
for inclusion in the record of the joint hearings which has been printed and 
made available to the public; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter bill, in addition to making numerous technical 
and minor changes in the immigration and nationality laws, makes many de- 
sirable improvements in those laws without disturbing the basic theory embodied 
in our present immigration and nationality laws, such as the establishment of 
a system of selective immigration within our national origins quota system, 
geared to the needs of the United States; the removal of racial discriminations 
and discriminations based on sex with reasonable restrictions; provision for 
more thorough screening of aliens, especially on security risks; the making of 
structural changes in the enforcement agencies for greater efficiency; the 
strengthening of the exclusion and deportation procedures; and the strengthen- 
ing of the naturalization and denaturalization procedures to weed out sub- 
versives and other undesirables from citizenship; and 

Whereas in the closing days of the first session of the Eighty-second Congress, 
there was introduced in the Senate bill 2343, sponsored by Senators Lehman, 
Humphrey, and others, to effect certain basic changes in the present immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws; and 

Whereas a comparative analysis of the McCarran-Walter bill with the Lehman- 
Humphrey bill shows that the Lehman-Humphrey bill would, in effect, destroy 
our national origins quota system ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition, in annual convention, assembled in 
the absence of legislation completely suspending immigration into the United 
States, does support and urge the Congress to enact, at the earliest possible 
moment, the McCarran-Walter omnibus immigration and naturalization bill as 
now pending in the Senate and House of Representatives, and that the Congress 
reject the Lehman-Humphrey immigration bill. 
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Mrs, Lertcu. My remarks, of course, are my own. 

The lineal hereditary societies have long believed that American 
immigration and the admission of aliens to this country should be 
subject to the best interests of the United States of America, and so 
their resolutions have always indicated. This they deem necessary to 
protect the American economy, independent of foreign ideologies, 
insure employment, adequate housing and educational opportunities 
for American citizens first, as a logical measure for the survival of this 
Republic. Humanitarian arguments advanced by proponents of this 
and similar legislation in past years, should not longer prevail, when 
it is apparent that the security and economic well-being of the United 
States may be jeopardized. 

We feel that times are so critical we should certainly think twice 
before opening the floodgates. 

For many years such sentimental ideas have prevailed. An endless 
horde of foreigners streamed into our country while our gates stood 
virtually open, until the first quota law was passed by the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. 

In 1906 when William Makepeace Thackeray, the English novelist, 
toured this country, noting the influx, he remarked : 


You are raising up in your midst a snake that will one day devour you. 


I hope you heard that. Mr. Thackeray said in 1906, as long ago as 
that, noting the influx: 
You are raising up in your midst a snake that will one day devour you. 


The likelihood of this prophecy becoming reality shocks the plain, 
plodding, loyal citizen. For his humanitarianism in succoring the 
whole spotted band, he must pay the bill in blood and dollars. At- 
tempts to close the doors are opposed by the foreign blocs we have 
tolerantly built up in this country and by assorted internationalists, 
Socialists, fellow-travelers and outright Communists. 

Revolutionary communism and its blood brother socialism, the 
latter defined by the Communist Manifesto itself as the “pocket edi- 
tion” of communism, are rampant everywhere. Lenin wrote: 


* * * there is no possibility for progress in Europe outside of civil war for 
socialism. 

I have given the references each time. I will not read them. This is 
documented. 

The 300,000 Europeans it is proposed to bring here are bound to be 
imbued through centuries with an ideology of dependency upon some 
form of autocracy; imperialism, fascism, socialism, or communism. 
Look what the Communists have done to East Germany: The Ger- 
many that, during World War II, was so opposed to communism. 
Recently 100,000 young people marched in an anti-West parade. 
What can you expect of those you propose to bring here who have 
lived under socialism-communism ? 

From the Report on the Communist Party of the United States as 
an Advocate of the Overthrow of Government by Force and Violence, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, 1948, page 2, says: 

The administration, in its request for * * * national defense measures, 


has recognized the march of Communist aggression as a threat to our national 
security. It has failed, however, to appreciate and understand the potentiali- 
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ties of Communist agents within our Nation. The harm that can be done by 
the internal Communist movement in the event of a national emergency must 
not be minimized. 

The most casual reader of the daily papers is struck with the fact 
that persons of foreign names, from foreign lands and/or foreign 
parents, are in the vast majority of loyalty suspects or convicted of 
treason. Many change their names, the more readily to infiltrate. 

Mr. Cetier. May | interrupt a moment? 

Mrs. Lerercu. Yes. 

Mr. Cetier. Have you ever looked at the roster of names of Mem- 
bers of Congress in the House and Senate? 

Mrs. Leercu. Many timebs 

Mr. Cetier. Have you noticed foreign names? 

Mrs. Lerrcu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cetier. Would you apply these epithets and this criticism to 
the owners of those foreign names who are Members of Congress? 

Mrs. Leercu. I believe, sir, the record still stands. It is not an 
over-all indictment, of course, but this is from the official records of 
the House’s own committee, and the record still stands, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Cexxier. But the statement of the House committee had a dif- 
ferent application from the application to which it is put in your 
remarks, 

Mrs. Leercu. But we see it emblazoned across the papers ourselves. 
Our citizens read it, sir. 

Mr. Ceiier. Have you examined the records of crime issued by 
the FBI? 

Mrs. Leercu. I do not know that I have. I am speaking about 
espionage agents in this country. 

Mr. Cetter. I suggest that the lady should examine those records 
and see what proportion of crimes in this country is committed by 
those with foreign names and by those whose names are not foreign- 
sounding; and that she compare the record so that she might find 
out what proportion of those who commit crimes are of native birth. 

Mrs. Lerrcn. I think that my statement answers that. 

Mr. Crtirr. And those who are born outside this country. It 
might be well for the lady to check those records. 

Mrs. Leercn. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Cetier. You will find them rather revealing. 

Mrs. Leercu. A statement entitled, “Displaced Persons: Facts 
vs. Fiction,” January 6, 1950, by Senator Pat McCarran, the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, said in part: 

Let it be remembered that the Attorney General of the United States recently 
testified that an analysis of 4,984 of the more militant members of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States showed that 91.4 percent of the total were 
of foreign stock. 

Mr. Ceiier. Has the lady examined the names of those who appear 
on the casualty lists out of Korea? 

Mrs. Leercu. Many times. 

Mr. Cetier. Have you noticed the considerable number of foreign- 
sounding names? 

Mrs. Leetcn. No doubt. 

Mr. Cetter. Among those who have gone to the valley of death 
in defense of their heritage ¢ 
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Mrs. Leetrcu. No doubt. 

Mr. Crettrr. Has the lady examined the casualty lists of the Sec- 
ond World War? 

Mrs. Leercu. But I do not think that beggars this statement. 
Nevertheless, it is still a fact that the plain people of this country 
are seeing that we are being betrayed from within, and mostly by 
people not even citizens. Some of them are not even naturalized 
citizens, and those who have received naturalization from parents. 

Mr. Ceiier. I only want to show you the obverse side of this 
coin. 

Mrs. Leercu. I am sure you are correct. 

Mr. Cetiter. Which indicates with equal force that these same 
foreign names, held by those of foreign extraction, have done all 
and sundry, and have even gone to make the great sacrifice of death. 

Mrs. Lretcu. Yes. 

Mr. Cretier. To preserve the heritage which you and I cherish. 

There are two sides to this story. You might cite cases where 
foreign-sounding names are possessed by criminals. On the other 
hand, you might find a roster of great scientists and those who have 
made great contributions to this country culturally, religiously, 
spiritually, economically, and industrially; those who are possessed 
likewise with foreign names. 

Mrs. Leercn. Of course, unfortunately among the scientists, since 
you mentioned them, a large percentage of the scientists were found 
to certainly not have the best interests of this country at heart. 

Mr. Cetter. I do not want to prolong the argument, but those 
who have contributed most to our atomic energy development were 
men and women with foreign-sounding names. 


Mrs. Leetcu. And they also sold us out. 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in Soviet Atomic Espion- 
age states : 


Of the four betrayers of atomic secrets only one is American born; only 
he is an American citizen. 


Alleged Communists named by Elizabeth Bentley were born in 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, as well as some other 
countries. 

The report of the Committee on Un-American Activities, United 
States House of Representatives, 1950, states: 

The American Slav Congress has operated as a powerful pressure medium 
in behalf of Soviet foreign policy within the United States. It has never 
deviated from the line of the Communist Party. 

Slavic groups are employed in mines, steel mills, automobile, and airplane 
factories, lumber mills and farms, says their publication, Slavic American, 

These are Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian, Mace- 
donian, Czech, Slovak, and Bulgarian. 

This outfit is entirely made up of people with unpronounceable 
names imbued with pro-Soviet patriotism. This Nation has given 
them the best living they have ever known. Gratitude is not in them. 

In the interest of national security, the Federal Government cannot afford 
to overlook subversive influences at work among 10,000,000 of our Slavic- 
Americans concentrated in our basic industries. 

Mr. Ce.tuer. Madam, do you apply this term “gratitude is not in 
them” to just those who are members of the Slav Congress, connected 
with the Slav Congress, or to all Slavs? 
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Mrs. Lerron. I am applying it to any who bite the hand which 
feeds them. 

Mr. Cevter. When you make this statement do you refer to all 
Slavs in this country ¢ 

Mrs. Lerrcu. No, 1 do not. I am quoting this report. 

Mr. Ce.urr. You only limit that to members of the American 
Slav Congress ? 

Mrs. Leercu. The organization. The record says they have never 
deviated from the Communist line. 

Mr. Ceitier. You use the term “Gratitude is not in them.” To whom 
do you refer when you use those words ¢ 

Mrs. Lerrcu. | refer to any organization or individual in this coun- 
try who turns on the Government which has succored him and sup- 
posedly lifted him out of the chaos of which he complained. Cer- 
tainly these people wanted to get here. They are clamoring to come 
inthis country. 

Mr. Ceiier. So that when you use the word “them” you just mean 
those you have just mentioned ¢ 

Mrs. Leercn. I mean those who are indicted under the House Un- 
American Activities Committee report, or any others, in my personal 
opinion, who turn against this Government. 

Mr. Witson. We would certainly agree with you on that statement. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Ceuuer. I agree with the last, also. I was just curious as to 
your wording here. 

Mrs. Leercu. Of course, as I say in my testimony later, the blood 
guilt of native-born American citizens who have placed these people 
in positions of power is involved, so that they could betray us. That 
is a blood guilt in the light of such terrible results which might come 
from such lack of judgment, we will say, to be charitable. 

There was investigation by the Committee of the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, on how these subversives em- 
bark on “Unauthorized travel behind the iron curtain on United States 
passports.” That is the name of the name of the investigative report. 
They go back presumably to recharge their revolutionary batteries. 
Then, fully charged, we readmit them. What is the matter with us? 
In God’s name, is it not time we dropped our pollyanna attitude ¢ 

Mr. Nicholas, the assistant chief of the Passport Division, De- 
partment of State, testified : 

United States passports are by law issued only to citizens of the United States 
and inhabitants of the outlying Territories who owe allegiance to the United 
States, 

Yet the committee reported : 

* * * the Communist records of the individuals to whom the passports were 
issued were known by the security agencies of the Government at the time of the 
applications for the pasports, and much of the Communist records of those in- 
dividuals had been publicized by the press and congressional committees. 

At least one was of Russian parents, others derivative citizens through 
naturalization of a husband, a naturalized Austrian, and so forth. 

Mr. Cretier. Madam, I agree with you that we should have proper 
screening. Is not most of your testimony here addressed to the screen- 
ing of those who come in? If there is proper screening, would that 
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not satisfy you in the sense that you would keep out those subversives 
and undesirables ? 

Mrs. Leercu. Speaking for myself, I think in the critical situation 
in which the w old ia, seal certainly in which this country finds itself, 
with respect to unemployment and housing and opportunity and 
schools and education a) facilities for our own children; no, it would 
not satisfy me. 

Mr. Cetier. In other words, we must just keep them all out; is that 
right? 

Mrs. Leercu. In my book, yes; I would keep them out. I would 
keep them out now. There are plenty of other countries not as ad- 
vanced industrially. I understand Venezuela would love to have them, 
but they do not want to go there. They want to come here. 

Mr. Cetter. Did you ever check on the four hundred thousand odd 
aliens who came in as displaced persons under the Displaced Persons 
Act, which I sponsored? Did you ever examine to see whether or not 
they were subversives coming in under that act? There were 400,000 
who came in. 

Mrs. Leercn. I did not personally check it, but I am sure the 
records of the House Un-American Activities Committee would be 
available to you, sir; and I venture to say that some did. 

Mr. Cetter. That is just a supposition 

Mrs. Leercu. That is right. 

Mr. Cetzer. There is no basis for that statement at all? 

Mrs. Leercu. Then how did they get in here? They must have 
come in illegally. 

Mr. Cevier. What is that ? 

Mrs. Leercu. They either had to come in under your bill or in some 
other legal manner, or they are here illegally. 

Mr. Cetier. But they came in under the Displaced Persons Act. 
There is no investigation, I can assure you, of the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee as to the screening of those who came in under the 
Displaced Persons Act. I have asked you whether you have checked 
those 400,000. 

Mrs. LeercuH. How would it be possible for me to check? 

Mr. Creturr. Why do you make those statements, which are rather 
extravagant statements? 

Mrs. Leetcu. I am quoting. 

Mr. Ceuter. I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Lertcu. I am quoting from the record. 

Mr. Cetter. You are quoting from the record, which indicates 
that there are some Communists and subversives in this country. 
Some have come in; there is no doubt about that. “But you use some 
sort of a blunderbuss because a few of them came in, to say that no 
more should come in. 

Mrs. Leetrcu. Mr. Celler, it only takes one subversive to wreck a 
plant or to carry other people along with him and build up a cell. 
That is the way the Communist Party operates. They build a cell and 
get others around them. 

I do not think there is any excuse for having one. 

Mr. Ceturr. Where are we going to recruit our labor force? We 
ni dire need of labor throughout the length and breadth of this 
and. 
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Mrs. Leercu. Because we are drafting boys and sending them over 
to fight “police actions,” which are actually bloody wars, all over 
the world. When they are away, these people come in and take their 
places. The American people do not like it, Mr. Celler. They are 
deeply resentful of that. They do not like it. 

Now, I have pictures with me here of the Polish young people 
marching in the May Day parade. I have, included with the pictures, 
pictures of American citizens also, to whom we issued passports, to 
let them go to Poland to march in the Polish May Day parade, and 
then to come back to this country. 

Mr. Cexter. Did you or your organization oppose passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act? 

Mrs. Lerercn. I do not recall that. I do not know. I can check 
it and find out for you. I do not know. 

But this Government has poured in, through UNNRA, as you know, 
material and gifts into all the iron-curtain countries. We are cur- 
rently, through the UNICEF fund of the United Nations, of which 
we pay 72 percent, at least, pouring money into all the iron-curtain 
countries, and we are raising up these young people to healthy ma- 
turity, the better able to carry a gun against our 18-year-olds in 
Europe. 

What can you expect of such as these when you propose to im- 
port them to this country ¢ 

Representative Ribicoff, although urging more outpouring of Amer- 
ican dollars to our alleged “allies,” said in House debate, May 21 
[reading |: 

The truth is that the United States is disliked. 


I do not know how he happened to say that, but he has been there and 
he should know. 

Why, then, bring these detractors into the country they say they 
dislike? These are people of different cultures, ideologies, and old- 
world ancient rancors. Like the Trojan horse in our midst, experience 
proves these smoldering resentments cause the United States nothing 
but grief. Sound judgment counsels against this reckless course. 

I have already made the statement in the next paragraph. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
tells us that there is ample evidence that there is an alarmingly large 
number of aliens in the United States in an illegal status. 

A proportionate number become public burdens on relief rolls. 

In Heaven’s name, gentlemen, must we wait until the prophecy of 
Mr. Thackery has been fulfilled—when the snake shall have swal- 
lowed us—before we awaken to the calamity that has befallen us? 

May the people’s representatives in the Congress of the United 
States reject further proposals to open the floodgates of immigration to 
the United States in these perilous times. 

H. R. 7376 empowers the President to appoint another Commission 
of three men and a Director at $15,000 a year each, and somewhat less 
for the Director to run the show. Provisions for financing directly 
and through loans certain individuals among the refugees and paying 
for vocational training and resettlement are provided. The Secretary 
of State, on recommendaiton from the Director, may select favored 
individuals for special attention. 
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We do not think the record of boards appointed by the President, 
when the Congress has given such authority to him, has proven so 
successful as to merit further confidence. Quite the contrary. We 
earnestly suggest that the Congress take back some of the powers it has 
granted to the President and cease giving him power to nominate and 
set up, at taxpayers’ expense, continuing costly bureaus. 

Mr. Wirson. Is that all, Mrs. Leetch ¢ 

Mrs. Leercu. | think that is all, unless you would like to ask me 
some questions. I do feel very strongly on the subject, as you can see. 
I think somewhere there is a point where charity begins at home and 
we should better start looking out for ourselves. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Witson. In the quotation you gave, of course, it must be ad- 
mitted we do face a very serious problem, if we do not screen every 
man, woman, and child coming to this country. We certainly do not 
want these Communists, Fascists, Socialists, and others. You have 
mentioned some good points. 

We appreciate your giving your side of this question. Thank you 
for coming, Mrs. Leetch. 

Has Mr. Miles Kennedy come in yet ? 

I believe the next witness is Mr. James Finucane, the associate 
secretary of the National Council for Prevention of War. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FINUCANE, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR 


Mr. Finucane. I am sorry; I do not have a printed statement. 

Mr. Wuson. That is all right. You just want to make an ex parte 
statement to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, if I may. 

Mr. Witson. All right. 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to have the privilege of extending and 
revising what I say. 

Mr. Wison. You wish to file a written statement later? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes; and to extend and revise what I say, so that 
it would be adequate for the occasion. 

My name is James Finucane. I am associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War. 

We are interested in one particular phase of this bill in particular, 
that which deals with the proposed admission. of 117,000 expellees, 
although we also endorse the provisions for the admission of the other 
nationality groups. We are interested in the expellees and these other 
groups because we think that an improved distribution of population 
is necessary for the maintenance of peace. 

I personally am interested in the expellees. In 1945 I happened to 
be in Czechoslovakia at the time these expulsions were taking place, 
and I saw some of these people on the road in their ox-drawn wagons 
and on foot. It is a thing which one does not forget, to see people in 
such dire extremity. 

Also, last year I had an opportunity to spend 6 months in Germany, 
and I visited a number of the barracks and other settlements where 
they still have over 350,000 persons living outside homes or residential 
types of dwellings. 
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We think that there are four considerations which this committee 
should keep in mind in considering H. R. 7376, particularly as it 
applies to the expellees. First, we must not contribute to the creation 
of a new Nazi Party in Germany by leaving several million people 
homeless and rootless. I know that both the chairman and the : acting- 
chairman have been on the scene and have seen these things. We were 
staying in Kiel last year, and my wife and I had quite a discussion 
as to whether anybody lived in a pile of ruins across the street from 
us. There was a little smoke coming from one corner. I claimed 
that there was somebody living there, and my wife claimed there was 
not. There were seven families living in there, as it turned out. 

Mr. Cetier. You and your wife are not the only ones who disagree 
on things. 

Mr. Frnvcane. No; that is right. 

They had to go from that building out to the sidewalk to get their 
drinking water and wash water from a fire hydrant. 

I was at the Institute for World Economics. I made a field trip 
with a group of social scientists, studying the refugee problem. That 
was in Schleswig-Holstein, where the greatest concentration of ex- 
pellees was. In one place we saw expellees trying to supplement their 
meager relief allowance by cracking steel reinforcement rods out of 
reinforced concrete. The rods are about a half inch thick, and you 
‘an imagine what a penurious occupation that is. 

In Dusseldorf I was going across a vacant lot and I saw somebody 
come up out of a hole. “It turned out that the vacant lot had been a 
building, which was demolished, and the hole had been a cellar. The 
ground was leveled off. There was an expellee family with two chil- 
dren living under there. I asked the mother what was the matter with 
one of the two children, who looked very puny, and she said, “Eng- 
lische Krankheit” (English sickness). 

I thought to myself: “Is this a political name they have given a 
disease because it was the British who destroyed Dusseldorf?” But 
it was not. I looked it up later in the dictionary and “English sick- 
ness” is the German expression for rickets. 

Mr. Wirson. Malnutrition? 

Mr. Frxvcanr. Malnutrition; yes, sir. But it has no political sig- 
nificance. 

Then I saw a very interesting thing at a town in central Western 
Germany, where these 300, sometimes, refugees a day or expellees a 
day were coming over the border from the eastern zone. I had an 
opportunity to talk, for ex cample, to a 17-year-old girl. She was alone 
in the world, crossing the border by herself. She was asked why she 
crossed the border, and she told that she had been a member of the 
Communist Youth Organization in the eastern zone, and that they had 
all been turned out to witness the laying, on VE-day, of a wreath on 
the memorial to the Russian soldier. While they were all standing 
around in reverence to this Soviet soldier, she spoke up and said: “T 
protest; that wreath should be Jaid on the memorial of the German 
soldier who died to defend us.” From then on her popularity de- 
clined in Eastern Germany. She found her job was untenable: so, 
she fled across the border. I just mention her case, because she is 
typical of the natural grit and other good qtulltiee which are among 
these people. 
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There is one thing about this group of expellees which is a humane 
a which is important to the persons concerned, and which also 
as political importance. That is the presence in Western Germany 
of an intellectual and political elite, which has suffered a sudden social! 
decline. Imagine Washington bombed out, and imagine all the social 
scientists and physical scientists who work in the Pentagon and the 
State Department and in the congressional bureaus, and imagine them 
without a government and without an empire, and you have a picture 
of the joblessness and unsatisfactory employment of a very capable, 
very well equipped and talented group of people. What a revolu- 
tionary potential. 

That is the first point which I think this committee should keep in 
mind. 

The second point in considering this bill is that immigration is not 
a solution in itself to so vast a problem. But it can be hoped that it 
will help alleviate the problem. As done by the IRO, it will give 
homes to a certain number of people, and it can work out something 
which is to the mutual advantage both of the expellees and of the 
United States. 

The scope of this remedy, 39,000 persons per year, is equivalent to 
the number who come over the border into Germany every 2 months. 
That is to say, there are 15,000 or 20,000 a month coming in, from 
the last report. 

Looked at from Germany’s need, in order to achieve a balanced 
population and economy, as West Germany reported it to the Council 
of Europe last summer, they consider it desirable for 1,200,000 per- 
sons to emigrate... At the rate of immigration contemplated under 
this bill, from Germany, it would take 40 years to move 1,200,000 per- 
sons, provided the population did not increase from natural means 
and other sources in the meantime. 

Mr. Wrrson. In the hearings we had at Munich, several prominent 
German witnesses testified they did not want those folks to leave there, 
but that they wanted to keep them and thought that they could assim- 
ilate them into the population. They believed all they needed was 
a little credit. Did you find any sentiment of that kind over there? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. I think that is the basic sentiment. How- 
ever, I do not find it in conflict with this bill, because this bill does 
not take enough persons to in any way endanger the German economy. 

Mr. Crevier. How many are there, about ? 

Mr. Frxvcanr. The report of the Council of Europe is 914 million 
expellees and refugees. 

Mr. Cetter. This would provide for 117,000? 

Mr. Frnvucanr. That is right. They would still have the bulk of 
the total; it is quite obvious. 

Mr. Ceiuer. It will not make very much of a dent into the situa- 
tion; will it? 

Mr. Frnvcanr. No; it will not, Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cetier. It would have a good moral effect ; would it not? 

Mr. Frxvcanr. It would have an excellent moral effect. 

Mr. Wirtson. The point they were making was that they did not 
want the other nations of the world coming in and picking the cream 
of the crop and leaving them with the so-called dregs and nonemploy- 
ables. I really cannot blame them. They did say they had a terrible 
housing problem, and many other problems. 
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Mr. Cetier. Of course, I have never heard of this 914 million. That 
isa rather sizable amount. I do not know what the percentage would 
be, for 117,000 out of 914 million. That is almost minuscular. 

Mr. Wuson. I believe there are 1214 million in both Eastern and 
Western Germany. 

Mr. Finveane. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. And about 81% million in the three western zones. 

Mr. Cetcer. I only meant the western zone. 

Mr. Finucane. This 914 million is derived by the experts of the 
Council of Europe, on the basis of 7.8 million Volksdeutsche, 1.3 mil- 
lion Reichsdeutsche, and 300,000 IRO DP’s, or persons who wouid 
come under that classification. It comes to 9.4 million. 

Incidentally, this attitude which you found among the German 
officials is evidence of a new attitude toward population that I hope 
will not be too long in catching on in this country. You know, being 
confronted with these masses of people, it has suddenly become appar- 
ent, especially in part from the experience of Western Germany, which 
has made a remarkable recovery since the war, that new people are 
not only a burden but they aré also a source of wealth. 

For example, Australia is proceeding on that theory and is plan- 
ning to increase its population at the rate of 2 percent per year for 20 
years. They figure it is a source of wealth, and I think it is something 
which would pay us to keep in mind, because additional people make 
a larger population. It makes possible a greater division of labor, 
with all the efficiencies which come from that, and also provides « 
larger domestic market, which means greater sales potential and : 
better economy. 

Mr. Witson. I will say that, though it is debatable now and though 
there are two sides to the question, there is no question but what at 
one time and through the years immigration built this country. 

Mr. Finucane, Yes. 

Mr. Wrison. There is no question about that. Australia needs it 
very badly. They need to do the same thing we did. 

However, there are some debatable issues now, as we hear on this 
committee. Some of us believe there are debatable points, such as the 
housing and the labor market. We have an expanding labor market 
now, but we have no guaranty we will have that forever. We know 
from past history that sometimes our labor market contracts and does 
it overnight. Do you not find that to be true? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. I think it has been observed, however, that 
there is no coincidence between the labor market breaking down, or 
having a depression and unemployment, and the arrival of new immi- 
grants. Historically, our depressions have not occurred in times of 
great immigration. 

Mr. Wison. Proceed. 

Mr. Frnvucane. The scope of this program, I should like to point 
out, is useful, but it is not a solution. It can mean escape for a few; 
and, therefore, it should be supported. 

The third point I think should be considered in connection with this 
bill is the point which was made by your friends in Germany: That 
the fundamental solution of the problem lies in the absorption of 
these people in their own country; that is, in the absorption of them 
as families with jobs and homes. 

Mr.°Ce.ier. Might I interrupt for just a minute, Mr. Chairman 4 
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Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cretxer. I would like to read a communication addressed to me 
under date of June 2, 1952, from the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations [reading]: 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: The Congress of Industrial Organizations appre- 
ciates the opportunity which the House Committee on the Judiciary and you, as 
its chairman, offered us to testify with regard to H. R. 7376, the Celler bill. Since 
you indicated that the committee’s hearing schedule on the bill is extremely 
crowded, and since early action on the bill is desirable, the CIO is submitting 
this statement of its position instead of testifying. 

H. R. 7376 would authorize the admission, as nonquota immigrants, of 100,000 
displaced persons during each of the next 3 years. Essentially the bill would 
continue the displaced-person program, which has been in operation under the 
expiring Displaced Persons Act. 

The CIO favors the enactment of H. R. 7376. Further, we urge that it be 
broadened so as also to provide for the admission of displaced persons in cate- 
xories not covered by the bill but who need and are deserving of relief. 

I shall not read the balance of the letter, but I ask that it be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Witson. It will be received. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: The Congress of Industrial Organizations ap- 
preciates the opportunity which the House Committee on the Judiciary and 
you, as its chairman, offered us to testify with regard to H. R. 7376, the Celler 
bill. Since you indicated that the committee’s hearing schedule on the bill is 
extremely crowded, and since early action on the bill is desirable, the CIO is 
submitting this statement of its position instead of testifying. 

H. R. 7376 would authorize the admission, as nonquota immigrants, of 100,000 
displaced persons during each of the next 3 years. Essentially the bill would 
continue the displaced persons program, which has been in operation under the 
expiring Displaced Persens Act. 

The CIO favors the enactment of H. R. 7376. Further, we urge that it be 
broadened so as also to provide for the admission of displaced persons in cate- 
gories not covered by the bill but who need and are deserving of relief. 

The expiring Displaced Persons Act and the displaced-person program in- 
stituted under it have been heartily supported by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. We believe that that act was a wise and humane measure. We 
believe that the Displaced Persons Commission and its Chairman, John W. 
Gibson, are to be commended for the fine job they have done in administering 
that act. 

Under the displaced-person program, approximately 400,000 persons have 
been admitted to this country. The Nation has been enriched by the addition 
of thousands of farm and factory workers, engineers, doctors, technicians, and 
other persons possessing other needed and valuable skills. These 400,000 immi- 
grants have been absorbed into the life of the country with amazingly few 
difficulties. They have shown remarkable ability to adapt themselves to Ameri- 
can ideologies and institutions. They have fully assumed their obligations as 
American workers and are rapidly assuming the obligations and securing the 
rights of American citizenship. 

By the admission of these displaced persons, the United States has not only 
strengthened itself but has won friends abroad. The displaced-person prograin 
was incontrovertible evidence that the United States, as a leader of the free 
world, was willing to do herself what she asked other free nations to do—admit 
refugees to her shores. ” 
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These considerations apply with equal force to H. R. 7376. Its enactment 
could be fully justified on humanitarian grounds alone. In addition, as ex- 
perience has shown, the refugees admitted would make a valuable contribution 
to American life, and their admission would again show to the free world 
that the United States is willing to do its share. Too often diplomacy consists 
of discussion rather than of decisive action. 2assage of this bill would be 
proof that we in America are willing to work with other free nations for the 
solution of the common problems of humanity. It would be yet another resound- 
ing example of the type of leadership which the world has come to expect 
of the United States and which we must give. 

We urge further that the bill be broadened and liberalized to bring within 
its scope displaced persons in categories not now covered by it. As at present 
drafted, it provides for the admission of persons of German, Dutch, Italian, 
and Greek ethnic origin. There are, however, in temporary dwelling places in 
Europe, thousands of displaced persons of various other ethnic origins who 
should be afforded an opportunity to come to this country. The provisions of 
the bill should be extended to these groups. Their situation calis for relief. 
These groups, too, can make a valuable contribution to American life. There 
is no reason for excluding them from this broad humanitarian proposal. Cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt of the ability of this Nation to absorb without 
the slightest difficulty refugees far exceeding in number the 100,000 a year 
proposed in the bill. That figure represents considerably less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of our present population. 

In concluding, permit me to commend you and your committee for taking 
up at this time this forward looking legislation, and to thank you again for the 
opportunity afforded us for the expression of our views. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MuRRAY, 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Mr. Cevver. There is also a communication from the American 
Federation of Labor. This is the statement of Walter J. Mason, a 
member of the national legislative committee, American Federation 
of Labor, on the Special Migration Act of 1952, H. R. 7376: 

The American Federation of Labor supports the purposes of H. R. 7376, under 
which the immigration of an additional 300,000 persons from Europe over a 
period of 3 years would be authorized. 

This bill is a very important one from the standpoint of strengthening the 
free world in the continuing fight against the tyranny of Communist totalitarian- 
ism. The passage of this legislation would be most helpful to the cause of de 
mocracy in our show-down struggle with Soviet tyranny in Lurope and elsewhere. 

For humanitarian as well as practical reasons, the American Federation of 
Labor gave its wholehearted support to the Displaced Persons Act. For similar 
reasons, the American Federation of Labor is now favoring the approval of the 
Celler bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not read the balance of the statement, but I 
ask that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Wuson. It will be received. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MasoN, MEMBER NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor supports the purposes of H. R. 7376, under 
which the immigration of an additional 300,000 persons from Lurope over a 
period of 3 years would be authorized. 

This bill is a very important one from the standpoint of strengthening the 
free world in the continuing fight against the tyranny of Communist totalitarian- 
ism. The passage of this legislation would be most helpful to the cause of 
democracy in our show-down struggle with Soviet tyranny in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

For humanitarian as well as practical reasons, the American Federation of 
Labor gave its wholehearted support to the Displaced Persons Act. For similar 
reasons, the American Federation of Labor is now favoring the approval of the 
Celler bill. 
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Large numbers of anti-Communist refugees have fled from Soviet tyranny in 
Eastern Europe. These people abhor totalitarian slavery. They have risked 
their lives to escape from the Communists. These refugees are now in Western 
Europe. Their presence has created a grave situation in parts of Western 
Europe which were already afflicted by overpopulation. 

It is apparent that the United States alone cannot take care of this entire 
problem. On the other hand, it is imperative that our country, as the leader 
of the free world, should play its full part. Other countries are cooperating. 
Australia has a program calling for the admission of at least 150,000 immigrants 
a year. Canada last year took in some 180,000 immigrants. 

The entry of 300,000 additional immigrants over a period of 3 years, with 
the safeguards provided in the proposed legislation, can be handled by the 
United States without difficulty. This program would be in the best interests 
of our Nation. 

The people who would be admitted to the United States under the Celler 
bill are friends of freedom. They abhor communism. That is why they fled 
from Eastern Europe. It is our duty to see to it that they do not become dis- 
illusioned as a result of lack of interest in their present plight. If we do the 
right thing by these friends of freedom, the cause of democracy in Europe will 
be advanced and, correspondingly, the cause of tyranny will be set back. Mil- 
lions still behind the iron curtain want to know whether we of the free world 
are truly with them in their continuing struggle to keep alive the spark of 
liberty. We must not let them down. 

Naturally, the American Federation of Labor would be deeply concerned if 
the proposed legislation were to jeopardize the well-being of our own people. 
But we can see no such possibility under the terms of the Celler bill. 

America has not been injured but, on the contrary, has been substantially 
strengthened by the immigrants who have come into the country under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Thus, we can speak from experience, and we do so speak 
when we say that legislation such as H. R. 7376, while it has its humanitarian 
aspects, is very practical and would be unquestionably beneficial to the United 
States. The number of immigrants—300,000 spread over a 3-year period—is not 
excessive. There can be no question of our ability to absorb this number with- 
out difficulty. 

Within the total numerical limitation of 300,000 nonquota immigration visas 
to be granted over a period of 3 years, the bill provides for, but does not require, 
the distribution of such visas to refugees in the key areas of Europe whose 
population problems will be greatly alleviated by this assistance to refugee 
migration to the United States. It sets the maximum at 117,000 on German 
refugees residing either in the German Federal Republic, in the western sectors 
of Berlin, or in Austria. This covers refugees and escapees from behind the 
iron curtain who have escaped with their lives from Communist domination, 
seeking the promise of a peaceful and better living under the conditions of 
freedom. Western Germany is not in a position to integrate these people 
within its own economic pattern or give them a promise of better living. There 
are already in Western Germany some 9 million people who were driven from 
Eastern Europe after the war. This imposed an extremely heavy burden on 
the shattered economy of Western Germany, which is already required to sup- 
port this additional population equal to over one-fifth of its total. 

A like provision is made for the admission of 117,000 refugees who are Italian 
nationals residing in the Free Territory of Trieste. Here, too, we have a 
special problem, since Italy itself is suffering greatly from overpopulation and 
now has some 3,500,000 unemployed. 

Unemployment is also a problem in Greece where an effort is being made to 
absorb refugees coming from the satellite countries in the Balkans: The bill 
therefore provides for admission of 22,500 from Greece. 

The bill also provides for admission of 22,500 persons from the Netherlands. 
The Netherlands today faces a serious problem of surplus labor and unemploy- 
ment which has been due in large measure to the return to the Netherlands of 
the Dutch who were in Indonesia at the time that country achieved its inde- 
pendence. A large proportion of the unemployed in the Netherlands are technical 
and professional people whose skills and capacities could be well utilized in this 
country. 

Provision is made in H. R. 7376 for admission of 21,000 refugees now living in 
Turkey. These are mainly Turks who have been released from behind the iron 
eurtain in Bulgaria. Per capita income in Turkey is extremely low and it is 
virtually impossible for the Turkish economy to support the additional people 
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who have come in from Bulgaria. Turkey has been a valiant ally of the United 
States and the rest of the free world in the fight against totalitarian communism. 
Certainly we owe it to the Turkish people to make this gesture of cooperation and 
support by permitting this small number of Turks to come to this country. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to lowering our immigration 
barriers so that anyone and everyone who desires to come into the United States 
may do so. There must be limits and there must be safeguards. Followers of 
the Communist ideology or other forms of totalitarianism are not welcome in 
our country. ; 

We support the Celler bill because it does contain strong safeguards against 
the admission of those who might prove undesirable. Those who would come 
into the United States under the Celler bill would make valuable contributions 
to the further strengthening of our economy. The cause of freedom would be 
bolstered. We believe that the Celler bill, as now written, would effectively 
screen out enemies of our country and those who would be a burden, instead of 
making constructive contributions. The bill contains the very essential protec- 
tion that no visa shall be issued to any Communist or to any person who ad- 
vances or upholds the principles of any political system or philosophy contrary 
to the United States or to our form of government. 

The bill contains a number of the safeguards which, in the main, have worked 
very well in the displaced-persons program. One such important safeguard is 
the requirement of the execution of assurances by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States that any person admitted will be able to support himself without 
displacing others from employment and will have an adequate place in which 
to live without displacing others from. housing. 

The bill contains the important safeguard of requiring persons admitted to 
this country to report to the special commission which would be established 
under this legislation regarding their employment and residence. Thus, ade- 
quate information will be available at all times as to the activities of the people 
admitted and whether they are making an adjustment which is beneficial both 
to themselves and to their new country. 

The bill also provides for the establishment of facilities and services for tem- 
porary care, registration, transportation, vocational training, education, and 
resettlement of the refugees who would be admitted to this country. These pro- 
grams should assist the persons admitted to make the readjustment to life in 
this country without too much hardship either to themselves or to those with 
whom they will come in contact. 

For these reasons, after careful consideration of H. R. 7376 the American 
Federation of Labor gives its endorsement to this measure. We believe that it 
will be helpful not only from a purely domestic standpoint but in the context 
of what the United States and the North Atlantic nations allied with us are 
striving to achieve in Europe at the present time. 

We recommend the passage of this bill at the present session. This legislation 
is in the best interests of the Nation at the present time. These anti-Communist 
refugees who have fled from Soviet tyranny have shown that they have faith in 
the promises of democracy. Let us demonstrate to them and to the many mil- 
lions who are still in Communist chains that their faith in the promises of 
democracy is not misplaced. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, I therefore urge the com- 
mittee to recommend the enactment of H. R. 7376, the Special Migration Act of 
1952. 

Mr. Cetier. Would you not say, sir, that the two labor organiza- 
tions, specialists in labor, naturally are in a fair position to state that 
the coming in of 300,000 additional aliens would not displace Ameri- 
‘an workmen and American labor ? 

Mr. Finucane. I think so. I think they would tend to protect 
their own position. The fact that they give a green light to this bill 
is an indication of its desirability. 

Mr. Cevier. Apparently they are not worried or concerned about 
displacement of American workers. 

Mr. Finucane. They are not worried. I think their testimony is 
the best one could get on that point. 

Mr. Witson. All right. Did you have anything else ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. I should like to continue, Mr. Chairman. 
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The third consideration under this is that the best solution and 
fundamental! solution is to provide for their absorption in the German 
economy. 

Under the ECA law last year a technical assistance committee 
headed by Hans Christian Sonne of New York made a study of refu- 
gees in Germany and concluded that the solution for them was in- 
ternal resettlement from dwelling areas to the industrial areas, broader 
industrialization, and the import ation of new capital. This new 
‘apital which was proposed by the Sonne committee was $500 million 
in American money over a period of 6 years. This, incidentally, is 
1 percent of what we are spending this year, in 1 year, for armament. 

The absorption of these people in their own country can be made 
possible if the Germans are allowed to develop a high level of business 
activity, if they are allowed to export without too many restrictions, 
if the prohibition and limitations on their industry are removed. 

We have the impression in this country that Germany has been 
completely freed, but as a matter of fact it has not been. They are 
still prevented from exporting coal normally, or retaining enough coal. 
They are prevented from manufacturing synthetics from coal. There 
are other limitations on them. : 

The signing of the peace agreements, which have not been ratified, 
should not give us the impression that the unnatural restrictions have 
been lifted. 

This solution through foreign investment, coupled with one other 
thing, could settle the expellee problem without the admission of a 
single person to the United States. If we would politically work to 
reunify East Germany and West Germany—right off the bat, there 
would be 1.3 million persons able to go back to their homes. That 
would sais a big load off. 

The fourth and last consideration which I think the committee 
should keep in mind is that this bill should not set up impossible 
tests for the admission of expellees to the United States. Specifically, 
the present wording of the bill seems to put the burden of proof on 
the applicant for a visa that he is not a dangerous person because of 
his past membership, in the Nazi Party, for example. I understand 
that this is already in the present law, in one of the McCarran laws; 
but nonetheless, I think this would be a good place to revise it in 
this bill. I do not know whether you could get by with that. 

Mr. Wixson. What kind of a test do you think should be required / 

Mr. Finucane. Well, I will tell you the test. The test should be 
that if our Government officials can prove, dealing with expellees 
now who are not Communists, that any former Nazi actually par- 
ticipated in the persecution of a person because of race, religion, or 
natural origin, then that person should be barred from the United 
States; but the burden of proof should be on the American officials. 

Mr. Wirson. How can anybody make that proof, when most of these 
countries from which they fled are now behind the iron curtain? They 
were driven out, and their property was stolen. How are you going 
to prove it ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. Witson. That is the difficulty now. 

Mr. Finucane. That is the difficulty on the other side. If it is 
difficult for a government, with all the money it has, to prove it, imagine 
how difficult it is for a lonesome expellee, resourceless expellee, to prove 
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the circumstances of his membership, when he has not money and no 
means to prove it. « 

Mr. Witson. I know; but we have our own self-preservation to 
think about. Our main point is not just taking care of a few expellees, 
however noble that might be. We have to think of our own future. 

Mr. Finucane. I think it is safe now, 7 years after the war, if 1 am 
correct, to proceed on the principle that former Nazis are not a men- 
ace to the United States solely because of their’ membership in the 
party, and that former membership in the party should not be a ground 
for disbarment either for a visa or for admission. 

Mr. Witson. That is possibly true in a number of cases, but Nazis 
are not the only ones we are guarding ourselves against, unfortunately. 

Mr. Finucane. Well, Mr. Chairman, the other provisions dealing 
with Communists who, at the present time, are considered enemies 
of the United States in popular opinion, I would certainly not try to 
alter. Iam speaking only to the provision which requires that former 
Nazis, as I understand it, must prove that they had to join the party 
in order to eat, in order to get employment, and that it was necessary, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Witson. That is more or less simple, because when the Army 
moved into Germany they got the complete Nazi record of every mem- 
ber; men, women, and children. There is no question about it. The 
record is there. They cannot lie about that. 

Mr. Finucane. We feel that a generous step in this direction, some- 
thing in the nature at this point of an “amnestry for immigration 
purposes,” would be in the right direction, and that it would help in 
international reconciliation. 

We are not too familiar with the technicalities of this, but we think 
that the committee ought to also favorably consider the possibility 
of including among the persons eligible the persons who were expelled 
or left the Russian occupied zone of Germany. The Reichsdeutsche, 
whom we understand at present are not covered by the bill, we hope 
you will cover. 

I would like to read just a quotation from the Catholic refugee 
publication called Christ Unterwegs, which I understand means the 
Christian En Route. 

This is a report made by the Swiss Relief Association, the Swiss 
European Relief Association, on the condition of refugees and ex- 
pellees in Germany and Austria. They made six points which I think 
the committee ought to keep in mind, in addition to the four points 
you have been good enough to take from us. These people are neutral, 
well-informed experts. 

First, the astonishing tranquillity with which the expellees have 
borne their fate for several years is coming to an end. 

Second, the hope which they have borne through the years that 
they could return to their homeland is turning out to be an illusion. 

Third, it has been proved that the current host countries are not 
able to assimilate the refugees in the broad mass. 

Fourth, the planned resettlement inside Germany, which was 
thought to be a solution, has not succeeded. 

Fifth—and I think this is the most important one—the Sonne plan, 
on which the majority of the refugees and expellees have placed their 
last hope, must be pigeonholed if Western Germany is rearmed. 
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Sixth, emigration will only slightly lessen social tensions between 
the underprivile ed and higher classes in Germany. 
Mr. Wuson. In other words, you do not think it would have much 


effect on their situation ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Not over all; but nonetheless I think it is essential. 
T hope that the committee will pass favorably on it. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you very much for your statement. 

(The following was subsequently received :) 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Committee on the Judiciary, Old House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CELLER: I am enclosing a short written statement in 
extension of the oral testimony on H. R. 7376 which we presented before your 
committee Tuesday. It would be most helpful if it could be included in the 
record of the hearings at the same place as the oral portion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FINUCANE, 
Associate Secretary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE CHANGE—I 


In line with the possibility of making more reasonable the security require 
ments for former nominal Nazis and Fascists, the following wording is submitted 
for consideration : 

On page 10, beginning on line 20 (of H. R. 7376) after the word “organization,” 
strike out all up to “Provided, however,” on line 23 and insert “or to any person 
who is a member of or participant in any movement which is or has been hostile 
to the United States or the form of government of the United States, or to any 
person who has been a member of or participant in any movement which is or 
has been hostile to the United States or the form of government of the United 
States and who personally advocated or assisted in the persecution of any 
person because of race, religion, or national origin :” 

The effect of this, it is believed, would be to establish a presumption of inno- 
cence, for immigration purposes, on the part of all former, merely nominal! 
Nazis and Fascists. This would not and should not include those who can be 
proved to have personally carried out the indicated crimes of intolerance. 

Modification of this restrictive part of H. R. 7376 would put the bill in closer 
conformity to the growing spirit of friendship between Western Germany and 
the United States. and between Italy and the United States. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE CHANGE—II 


Since the end of the war, the term “person of German ethnic origin” has 
been defined in a variety of ways to suit the constitutional or legislative purpose 
of various bodies. 

Although it is obvious that the largest group of “persons of German ethnic 
origin,” in the ordinary sense of the words, are the nationals of Germany itself, 
they have been excluded from the definition in its recent formulations, including 
the present bill. 

The assumption was that they are at home in Germany and can presumably 
adjust successfully in a choice of zones there. It was not thought that they 
needed the same opportunities to emigrate as expellees from outside of Ger- 
many. 

Since the writing of these definitions, the factual situation has changed. A 
contractual agreement has been signed between the Western German Govern 
ment and the Western Allies. As a result east-west movement of persons within 
Germany has been, we are informed, practically frozen. 

For this reason the 1,300,000 refugees from the eastern zone of Germany, 
who are now in Western Germany must be regarded de facto as expellees, with 
reduced chances of returning home. 

In order to make the bill under consideration conform to this new situation, 
we recommend the inclusion of these persons within the definition of “persons 
of German ethnic origin.” 

The appropriate amendment would seem to be: 

“On page 2, line 3, substitute a period for the comma, and strike out all after 
that down to line 6.” 
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REARMAMENT AND EXPELLEES 


It is conceivable that the rearmament program now under way in Europe might 
effect the available supply of potential emigrants to the United States. 

On his point, a committee of migration experts of the Council of Europe at 
Strasbourg said: 

“It has been suggested in certain quarters that the extra defense efforts made 
by European countries might favorably affect the employment situation in 
countries suffering from refugees and overpopulation problems. This influence 
has so far been limited, particularly in countries which suffer most from the 
problem of a surplus population. It is, however, reasonable to foresee that 
[while] this effort will lead to certain favorable results, in particular in re- 
spect of underemployed or surplus workers in certain fields of production 
[, it also] accentuates, from certain points of view, already existing difficulties, 
e. g., the danger of inflation, and also reduces the rate of capital formation.” 

This, it will be noted, is a two-edged statement. The ill effects could easily 
outweizh the good. 

American officials, testifying recently before other committees of both Houses 
of Congress, have calculated that for every dollar sent to Europe under the 
Mutual Security Act, two dollars worth of rearmament will be furnished by 
the recipient countries. The difference can come from only one place, the 
living standards of Europeans, including the expellees. 

C. Tyler Wood, associate deputy director for Mutual Security, told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee recently that the present economic situation in 
Western Germany is characterized by— 

1. Heavy dependence on foreign trade. 

2. A large refugee problem. An area which supported 39 million people 

before the war must now support 48 million. 
3. The support of West Berlin. 
4. Heavy war destruction. 

He then went on to say, that in spite of these crushing burdens, Germany 
must also pay more than 10 billion marks ($2,679,000,000) during the coming 
fiscal year for armament. 

Nonproductive expenditures of this scope strike a heavy blow at the hopes 
and dreams of some 9,000,000 German expellees. Funds needed to provide new 
homes, working places and resettlement in the industrial areas of Germany 
will be unavoidably diverted to weapons making. Too many of the expellees will 
have to reamin in their cellars, attics, and barracks while the deutschemark goes 
marching off to war. 

The conclusions of the Swiss Relief Committee, after an investigation in 
Germany, supply the appropriate commentary on this situation. 

“The proletarianisation of large groups of the expellees continues apace; the 
radicalization of these masses is evidenced in the widest variety of ways; serious 
social conflict must be anticipated unless the expellees are somehow given a 
concrete and specific hope for the future.” 

We believe that these opinions and facts, quoted from authoritative sources, 
may be helpful in putting the program proposed under H. R. 7376 in broad 
perspective. 

JAMES FINUCANE, 


Mr. Witson. Our next witness is Mr. Jose Silva. Mr. Silva, I am 
told you are here at the request of the Portuguese Embassy. Is that 
true ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOSE SILVA, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PORTUGUESE 
LOYALTY ASSOCIATION, INC., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Mr. Sitva. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. We are glad to have you. Do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Sitva. Mr. Chairman, in the first place I should like to make an 
oral and extemporaneous statement about the basic facts in the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Wiusson. All right. 
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Mr. Sttva. I believe or I hope, at least, that there is not going to be 
too much controversy on the issues I am about to bring up. 

As you will see, I strongly urge an amendment to H. R. 7376 in order 
to provide for the admission to the United States of 22,500 citizens of 
Portugal. 

Then I go on to say that the reason I use this particular number of 
99.500 is because the very bill itself, which I believe has been wisely 
studied by our wise Congress, which is a great Congress, makes pro- 
vision for Greece and the Netherlands for such an amount. The 
population of Portugal and its needs is certainly not less than either 
one of those two nations. 

I do not have in mind finding fault with the bill. The Greeks, too, 
as you know, contributed a great deal to the culture of the world. So 
did the Netherlands, who followed very much the footsteps of the 
Portuguese, when the Portuguese set out to conquer the waves and 
find a modern world, including us here. 

So I appreciate very much this morning the very wise statements 
made by some of our Congressmen sitting here, which show that they 
are very alert and that they want to do the right thing. However, it 
is useless for me to tell the Members of Congress about this, for they 
are constantly trying to do a good job. They may make mistakes. 
Naturally, they do not want to ‘make them. 

Mr. Wirson. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Stiva. Portugal, finding itself on the west of the European 
Continent, with an area limited to about 35,000 square miles, or nearly 
equal to the State of Maine in our own blessed country, and being 
populated with people rooted in religion and Christianity, knew it 
needed space. They did not want to acquire it by taking it away from 
others in Europe, for land which did not rightfully belong to them. 
So, inspired by divine providence and Henry the Nav igator—by the 
way, Henry the Navigator was the son of John I of Portugal and 
Philippe Castro of England, which gave him the steel will of the two 
world cultures to go forward and conquer the waves and furnish us 
the modern world we now enjoy. 

He gave orders: 

Do not come back with excuses. A Christian does not do that. 


They set forth. Perestrello, who became the father of Columbus, 
sent them forth with three crosses of Christ mounted high up on the 
sails, to demonstrate that they were Christians, coming, and he said: 
“Go south. About 1,000 miles from here you will find land. When 
you get there call it Porto Santo,” which means “Holy Port.” That 
is exactly what Perestrello did. Then, when they finally got to the 
little island, they called it Porto Santo. 

The fog was very thick there, but when it lifted up they looked up 
and in the vision they saw a sort of cloud, and they went forward 
and found what we call the Madeira Islands. The reason for calling 
it “Madeira” is because they saw the great fog there. 

Anyway, to make a long story short, when they went back to 
Portugal they then discovered the Canary Islands, which later were 
given to the Spanish. 

Then he wanted to set forth west, and he sent Gonzalo Cabral west 
and northward, and they discovered the island we call Santa Maria, 
where we now have a great base, and where, during World War LI, 
there was the post exchange for all of our forces. 
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Later on they found another island, which you can see at a distance 
onaclear day. It happened to be on St. Miguel’s Day, so they named 
it Sao Miguel. 

Later on they discovered another island which was on no particular 

saint’s day, so they called it the Terceira Island. 

Later on they found a little forest there, and the place smelled very 
good, and they noted the fires, and they called the island Fayal. 

Right across from there, about 5 miles, they saw a very high island, 
and the *y called it Pico. 

Then they looked across and found another one on Saint George’s 
Day, so they named it Sao Jorge. 

Then they looked across and found another one on St. George’s 
Graciosa, just like they named Formosa in the Pacific, as to which 
we are now so concerned. That was Magellan. They called it For- 
mosa. In Portuguese it means “Furmosa.” 

To make a long story short, these Portuguese went all over this 
hemisphere, and when the accounts of Magellan were finally proved 
there was no doubt but that this was a sphere. There was no more 
room for argument that you would fall off. 

But when the Portuguese noble people with noble traditions, with 
Christianity above everything, made these sacrifices, they did not try 
to keep the entire world within their power. They called on England, 
which was very crowded and had no space in Europe, and they allied, 
because there were blood relations with Henry the Navigator to 
Philippe Castro, with the English blood of John I. Naturally, there 
were good reasons to become allied, and they trusted the English. 

India has been under England until quite recently. They were to 

build Singapore, in order to stop paganism from attacking Christian- 
ity in the Western World. They also included France, which was to 
take some territory for the same purpose. They also agreed that the 
Dutch should contribute toward this Christianity. 

Up to this time the sword of Portugal or the armed forces of 
Portugal are called the sword of Christ and not the sword of 
conquest, 

The people, with this great tradition and great history, as I said 
and as I repeat, rooted in the sacred fundamentals of religion and 
Christianity which the Western World, of which we are a part, enjovs 
brought about a new civilization and made possible the extension 
of this new civilization which today the United States of America. 
of which I am privileged to be a native and a citizen, is the greatest. 
Nation in the world. 

Why is the United States the greatest? Because it is the govern- 
ment of the people. The people means the Congress. Only yester 
day there was a triumph of democracy and a triumph of the people. 
which was again echoed, that no one has the power, unless the Con- 
stitution or the Congress, which is the people, has said so. That was 
a great day, in my opinion, vesterday, to further this beacon light 
of the American Congress, which all the world has its eyes on, and with 
cood reason. 

But why has this United States become this great melting pot? 
[ appreciate the words of Mr, Celler awhile ago, inquiring of the wit- 
ness. It was the culture of Europe. It was the culture of the various 
nations. It was the names which are the so-called foreign names now, 
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of people who were the original Americans and who made possible 
this great Nation. It is those foreign names. 

For example, in my city of Fall River, Mass., with a population 

of approximately 120,000 people, there are about 42,000 of Portuguese 
extraction. New Bedford is similar, and so is the city of Taun- 
ton. 
During the second World War 17,000 boys were called to the Armed 
Forces from our blessed country, and out of those 17,000 approxi- 
mately 10,000 were of Portuguese origin. They all went bravely, 
to give their lives, if necessary, for this blessed country. They are not 
foreigners. They are truly Americans. The same thing applies to 
New Bedford and throughout this country. 

For example, coming to the culture, the Portuguese settled on what 

we call the cape in eastern Massachusetts. It was nothing but sand 
and gravel, for which the so-called Yankees at the time, who were 
noble people but who did not know very much about agriculture, 
did not think you should have anything to do with. That was on the 
cape. ‘The history of the cape speaks for itself. They raise the best 
things. The Portuguese discovered how to take the sand and the 
gravel out to the ocean, and leave the topsoil, which produces very 
well. 
The Portuguese established the whaling city of New Bedford, and 
that whaling industry, which is very important even to today’s 
mechanized industry, when we have sperm oil so vitally needed, which 
comes from the head of the whale. 

Then the Portuguese adapted themselves to industry and all fields 
of life. Immediately they made good lawyers. Immediately they are 
good attorneys. Immediately they are good State representatives and 


city councilmen, and so forth. Unfortunately we have not had a Con- 


gressman yet. Unfortunately. I hope that some day we will enjoy 
being partners in this great institution of Congress. 

However, on the west coast we have the place called the Golden 
Gate, which Cabrillo reached 35 years before any other explorer. 
Cabrillo’s statue now stands on Point San Loma, Calif. 

Here in the park you see the statue of Bertu Francisco, for his part 
in the Revolutionary War, and his accomplishments toward the Revo- 
lutionary War for America. 

In a town in Vermont called Brandon, which meant “Branden” ( ?) 
there was the great Gen. Francisco Brandon, who gave as much toward 
the effort of George Washington as Pulaski or the Marquis Lafayette. 

I mention these facts to show the culture of those adventurers who 
set out to find new worlds. I could go on for a long time, but the time 
is limited, and I do not want to abuse the good nature of this Congress. 

There have been great contributions of Portugal and, of course, the 
Azores Islands and Maderia, which are an integral part of Portugal, 
as well as Massachusetts is an integral part of the States. They are 
not colonies. They are not possessions. The Azores and Madeira 
Islands are Portugal Insular, an integral part of Portugal. When we 
say “Portugal” we say “Azores and Madeira Islands” and naturally 
“Porto Santo.” Of course, Cape Verde is in between Natal and Africa 
as another colony. 

Of course, there is the great Portuguese Africa, the 1,500-mile coast, 
which has great accomplishments, and Angola, right next to the 
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French Congo. Those two great colonies are not only helping Portu- 
gal but are helping all the world. 

In 1493 the Pope called upon the Portuguese to make peace between 
them and the Spanish, for the Portuguese were adventurous and the 
Spanish naturally got a little bit envious, and they wanted to get 
something, too. They were much bigger in territory. Because the 
Spanish and Portugal were such faithful people to Christianity the 
Pope then drafted the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1493, in which the 
hemisphere was supposed to be vital between the east and the west. 
There was the Eastern Hemisphere and the Western Hemisphere. The 
Portuguese were to continue on the Eastern Hemisphere, so there 
would not be disorder with their neighbors and friends and practically 
brothers by blood. The Spanish were given the Western Hemisphere. 

Here we find Central America with a Spanish ancestry, because of 
that treaty. Here we find New England or the northeast of the Amer- 
ican continent, this noble country of ours, which speaks English with 
an English culture. There is the extreme north of Canada, as you 
know. 

Central America has a Spanish culture and a Spanish language. 
Then in South America there is Brazil, the largest in area of all the 
Republics on that continent there, with approximately 64 million 
inhabitants today, only second to the United States in population, and 
big in territory, which is our great friend. There is Brazil, with its 
Portuguese culture and Portuguese language. 

Here on these continents there are three official languages. There 
is the English in this blessed United States; the Spanish in Central 
America; and the Portuguese in the great South America. 

I bring out these facts because of my request. I want to remind 
you of them, for you know of this situation. Sometimes you do not 
have the time to look up authentic history. It is impossible, in a 
busy Congress, to have time to look certain things up. 

However, in 1139, Portugal, which had been under the Roman 
Empire and also under the Spanish, and which was called Endabriage 
(?) or the Lusitania, became an independent kingdom. It was left 
to the Lusitanians in 1139 to proclaim an independent kingdom 
under the first king, Alphonso I, and the purpose was to carry on the 
fight against the paganism of the day, with the Moors, and so forth, 
crossing from Africa into Europe, doing great damage to Christianity. 
Christianity was in the balance. The Crusades, the Templars, and 
everything had failed. 

Then, because of this creation of this kingdom in 1139, the few 
centuries afterward brought the great Prince Henry the Navigator 
in the fourteenth century. Then he started the conquest for Chris- 
tianity. It was not a thirst for gold, as some writers in the English 
language choose to say sometimes. I forgive that, because we are 
entitled to different opinions, as you are here. It is not that it is 
authentic. For the purpose of Portugal and its noble people was to 
go behind the unknown and establish Christianity there. That is 
why Magellan was wounded in the Philippines, because this Cross 
of Christ on the sails must be placed on this continent. 

Then, in 1460, the Cartier (?) group traveled toward this continent 
and went down the coast of Acadia and went up to Canada and the 
very city of Montreal was named after the Navigator. “Real” is 
Portuguese. 
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They placed a little cross on top of the mountains, which is stil] 
preserved today. At the site of that great concrete reinforced cross, 
which stands out for Christianity, we have that discovery. This 
was in 1460. 

Later on the sons, Miguel and Gaspar, traveled back again. And 
we have the Diton Rock in Massachusetts there, with Miguel. There 
is an inscription of arms which proves they were there. He was the 
first king of the Indians in Massachusetts. Now we are asking the 
commission of the Government to make that a national site. 

I just bring out these facts to show that the Portuguese conquered 
the waves. They risked their lives against the dangers of the sea to 
open the gateways to the Western World. 

Unfortunately, in 1924, before the American Congress some wit- 
nesses must have testified without regard to human beings. The 
American act of 1924 closed the gates on the people who ope med thei 
for us, and gave us merely 440 Portuguese nationals who could come 
to the United States each fiscal year, 

Mr. Wirtson. What is the population of Portugal ? 

Mr. Strva. The population of Portugal, sir—I am glad you brought 
up the question—in the fourteenth century was maybe less, but I want 
to show it so that no one can contradict my facts. It was 1,250,000, 
Today that same territory, which has not expanded, since it does not 
grow, has a population, in the exact figures as of 1950, of $490,455. 
That is in this area which has not grown. 

Then, because of the friendship—that natural friendship for the 
United States—they are the nearest neighbor. The waves of the 
Atlantic are constantly kissing the cliffs of West Europe, Portugal, 
and when you attempt to come across, following the route of the sun 
west, you strike the Azores, 1,000 miles west of Portugal. Of course, 
then you have maybe 1,500 miles to come into New York or Boston. 
So they are natural neighbors, natural allies. It is not only through 
the deep-rooted traditions and sacred principles of Christianity, but 
the interests of the United States coincide very much with the interests 
of Portugal. 

In 1941, on July 26, I was privileged to meet the President of the 
Republic of Portugal, the late Marshal Carmona at Sao Miguel, 
Azores. Now I can speak openly. When I left this country, asked 
by our late President, Mr. Roosevelt, I was sup posed to be only a 
public ambassador of good will, but there was another mission which 
could not be divulged for the interests of our country. My meeting, 
with Marshal Carmona aboard, was on a vessel called the Carvac 
Duruge. For 45 minutes aboard that ship I was the “mouthpiece” 
of Mr. Roosevelt, who contd not send a diplomat without bringing out 
the suspicions of Hitler and the others. 

The real fact is that on May 21, 1941, President Roosevelt had give: 
orders to our Admiral Harold R. Stark to have ready within 30 days 
an expedition of 25,000 men to sail for the Azores, as their missio) 
Some people had already said in the United States Senate on the floor 
that morning that our marines must reach Greenland, because they 
were at their merey, and that we must also take the Azores, because 
Portugal was not strong enoueh to defend itself against an attack of 
the enemy Hitlers and Mussolinis and Tojos. 

Our Inteiligence Department, from Lisbon, which was the center of 
espionage from everywhere, had given information to our chief leader 
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our great deceased President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is just like 
the Portuguese Prime Minister, who still is that great statesman of the 
world, Dr. Antonio de Oliviera Salazar. I mean this, when I say 
“creat statesman of the world” for his action, like that of Henry the 
Navigator, is not only for Portugal, but for the western world. 

The information had been given to our great President that the 
Portuguese recently—at that time it was in 1941—had come to an 
alliance with Spain, countries which were always at odds because of 
the boundary lines, and that this alliance to defend the Iberian penin- 
sula was to nullify or abolish the British alliance with Portugal for 
six centuries, because the British were living under shelters at the 
time, after Dunkirk. Naturally it was easy to believe that such cause 
might have been shown. 

The reason Portugal was going to do this was in recompense to Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, for the help they gave Franco in driving the Com- 
munists out of Spain and Europe, where they did not belong. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Silva, this is very interesting, but we have a lot 
of witnesses here. 

Mr. Sitva. Yes. I will be through in a couple of minutes. How- 
ever, that was not the cause. The President of Portugal issued by a 
public statement that the last enemy must be run over. We were sure 
of the bases October 12, 1944. The blackout went out. The bases 
helped to clear the Atineiie of the infested German submarines, which 
made possible the second front in Africa and Europe of Eisenhower. 
We first had to clear the Atlantic and get rid of the submarine men- 
ace, so that our troops and the Americans would be safe. 

So, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for the time 
you have dispensed to me this morning. I just want to say this: That 
Portugal desires to be included in this bill. Naturally the people of 
Portuguese blood, such as many who have contributed and are con- 
tribufing all we can for our country, will feel discriminated against 
if not included. They are a people of great culture and great friend- 
ship and feel they should be given an opportunity now at least on an 
equal basis with other nations. 

I am strongly in favor of the whole bill. Naturally we trust that 
Congress in its wisdom will do the right thing, because it always does. 
I am asking you to please see to it that Portugal is included in the 
bill. We can continue to help the culture in America in every field of 
life. 

Mr. Witson. We appreciate your statement very much, Mr. Silva. 

Mr. Strva. Are there any questions, sir / 

Mr. Wison. No, I believe not. Mr. Celler? 

Mr. Cetver. No questions. 

Mr. Sirva. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you. 

(The statement of Mr. Silva is as follows :) 

WASHINGTON, June 8, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sirk: I strongly urge an amendment to H. R. 7376 in order to provide for the 
admission to the United States of 22,500 citizens of Portugal. 

Under the existing quota, only 440 Portuguese nationals can be admitted to 
the United States each year. I contend that Portugal enjoys certain special 
relationships with the United States; that the historic friendship of these two 
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nations has deepened greatly in recent years and that it is constantly increasing. 
World War II established bonds of friendship and mutual assistance which have 
grown even closer in the cold war against communism. 

The Azores Islands, to all intents and purposes, are this country’s most im- 
portant outpost in our defense system. These islands are an invaluable base for 
our air operations. Without them, the defense of Western Europe and even our 
own shores against an enemy invader would be rendered extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. In the Atlantic theater, the Azores Islands are as important as 
are the Hawaiian Islands in the Pacific theater. In brief, so far as our modern 
defense system is concerned, the Azores Islands, which are in integral part of 
Portugal, are an essentil link in our chain of defense. They are as important as 
any military base in the world. This base has been made available to us 
through the firm friendship and the common purposes of the United States of 
America and the Portuguese nation. 

The only threat to the peace of the world and to the freedom of the United 
States is Russian communism. In the defense against Russian aggression, Por- 
tugal is an important and extremely valuable ally who is making great efforts 
to contribute effectively toward the lofty aims of our common cause. The culture 
of Portugal and her great people, deeply rooted in religious devotion and ideals 
of independence, is fundamentally opposed to atheistic communism. We can 
count on the assistance of Portugal in resisting Communist aggression. I re- 
mind you that Portugal became an independent kingdom in 1139 for the sole pur- 
pose of defending Christianity against paganism. Her armed forces to this 
very day are called the “sword of Christianity”. A nation with this history and 
these traditions is naturally a foe of any power that is founded on godlessness. 
Portugal has never recognized Russian communism. 

Such a natural and faithful ally is worthy of our help. She is indispensable 
to us. 

Her limited territory of approximately 35,000 square miles or an area about 
equal to the State of Maine forced Portugal to seek outlets for her rapidly grow- 
ing population in other parts of the world. Necessity forced her brave people 
to risk the hazards of the sea and to venture forth in an attempt to discover new 
territory. She had to establish colonies in both the Western and Eastern 
Worlds to give her people living space. Wherever her people have gone, they 
have taken with them and they have stimulated in new lands the sacred doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

Portugal’s population has increased since the fourteenth century from 1,250,- 
000 souls to 8,490,455 as of 1950. She is overcrowded. This is particularly true 
of the northern provinces of Portugal, the Azores and the Madeira Islands. For 
a very large segment of her population, life is a desperate struggle for a bare 
minimum existence. 

In asking for an amendment to this bill to provide for the admission of 22,500 
Portuguese—lI use this figure because that is the same figure which the commit- 
tee bill provides for the peeple of Greece and the Netherlands. Portugal’s need 
for living space for some of her people is surely as great, if not greater, than some 
of the nationals for whom relief is provided in this legislation. 

Since the enactment of the Immigration Act of 1924, the migration of Portu- 
guese nationals to the United States has been held to a very meager number, 
440 tor each fiscal year. There was a time when Brazil received unlimited 
numbers of Portuguese, because as you know, Brazil was once a part of the 
Portuguese Empire. But because of the economic situation in Brazil, that 
country has been obliged to sharply limit the number of immigrants she can 
receive. 

The people who have migrated from Portugal—and of course when I say 
Portugal, I include the Azores and Madeira Islands—have been easily assimilated 
in the great American family. They are industrious, thrifty, law-abiding people. 
They are excellent tillers of the soil and lovers of the sea. They form an impor- 
tant part of every field of endeavor especially in the Northeastern States on 
our west coast. In my own area, in such cities as Fall River, New Bedford, 
and Taunton, the great majority of the young men going into our American 
Armed Forces are boys whose parents migrated irom Portugal. The contribu 
tion to our American culture and our American economic system by people of 
Portuguese blood has been enormous. 

The American Congress stands out throughout the world as the beacon light 
of fairness and justice. I am confident that after a careful review of all the 
facts, this committee will make a fair provision for the admission of Portuguese 
nationals in a number at least equal to that of Greece and the Netherlands. 
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Portugal’s needs are so great that I am positive that American Portuguese 
would feel—and would be justified in feeling—that their blood brothers were be- 
ing discriminated against if they are not included in this legislation. 


Sincerely yours, 
José Sriva, 


President, American Portuguese Loyalty Association, Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
Mr. Wuson. I see Congressman Kersten has come in. Mr. Kersten, 
do you have a statement ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Kersten. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuison. We should be pleased to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Kersten. I thank the chairman and the members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee for this opportunity to appear before you on behalf 
of H. R. 7376. I am thoroughly in accord with all the purposes of 
this bill. I believe that the issuing of 300,000 nonquota immigration 
visas to refugees from communism and to people in overpopulated 
areas will be a noteworthy contribution to world peace. 

I also believe that the intention in this bill to provide methods 
whereby the United States can take the leadership in assisting in the 
resettlement of people in overpopulated areas in various parts of the 
world is also a most worth-while objective and will help to alleviate 
some of the causes of unrest in the world. 

However, with regard to these two objectives of the bill, I believe 
others here more competent than myhelf have testified before your 
committee and have given you more detailed information than I 
could. 

Therefore, I will not take up the time of the committee talking about 
these particular objectives of the bill, although I am in thorough 
accord with them. 

I would like then to confine my remarks today to the third objec- 
tive of the bill, H. R. 7376, namely, to render temporary assistance 
to the refugees from communism as set forth in section 14. As you 
know, the amendment to the Mutual Security Act, which I sponsored 
last year, provides for the formation of national military units of 
escapees and refugees from Communist-dominated countries. I be- 
lieve the provisions of H. R. 7376 in aiding these refugees and es- 
capees dovetails and supplements this amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act. For this reason I am particularly interested in this 
aspect of H. R. 7376 and it is about this that I wish to comment today. 

It is my belief that many times the wrong attitude has been taken 
with regard to these refugees and escapees from communism. Most 
persons recognize it is our obligation to do what we can to help these 
escapees. But it is too often regarded as an obligation rather than an 
opportunity. I believe that these escapees, rather than being a burden 
on the west, are a positive asset which can be utilized in our fight 
against communism. These people have positive assets which can 
benefit the west. 

President Truman expressed his views of the desirability of utilizing 
escapees from behind the iron curtain in his message to Congress on 
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March 24, 1952. He likewise warned of the great loss if we failed to 
utilize them. The President stated: 

The miserable conditions in which these fugitives from communism find them- 
selves, and their present inability to emigrate to new homes and start new lives, 
lead inevitably to despair. Their disillusionment is being effectively exploited 
by Communist propaganda. These men and women are friends of freedom. 
They include able and courageous fighters against communism, They ask only 
an opportunity to play a useful role in the fight for freedom. It is the respon- 
sibility of the free world to afford them this opportunity. 

John Foster Dulles in recent speeches and in his article in Life 
magazine of May 19, 1952, has urged that our Government stimu- 
late the escape from behind the iron curtain of those who can help 
in the battle against Communist tyranny. 

There are many refugees from communism already in Western 
Europe and an additional 1,000 are still escaping every month, we 
are informed, despite the barbed wire and machine guns. Because of 
these great risks over 50 percent of these escapees are young men 
under 25 years of age. Most of them are fearless patriots anxious 
to help in the ultimate liberation of their own country. 

How can these refugees from communism be best utilized in the 
cold war? 

The amendment to section 101 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, which I sponsored last year, provides $100 million to be used 
for persons “who are residing in or escapees from the Soviet Union” 
and the other Communist-dominated countries. With regard to as- 
sisting the escapees this amendment has as its primary purpose the 
formation of those who are w illing into national army elements which 

‘an fight along with the NATO forces. This purpose is specifically 
spelled out in the act. These military units should have their own 
national flags and emblems, their own distinctive uniforms and iden- 
tifying insignia. The units should be attached to NATO or the 
American Army for command purposes. 

Free battalions of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Bulgarians, Albanians, Chinese, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
Byelo-Russians, Ukrainians, and Russians would be strong magnets 
of defection from Stalin’s satellite armies and his own Soviet forces. 
They would weaken the will of the Communist forces to fight the west 
and might well be catalytic agents in the ultimate liberation of their 
native lands. 

One official in the Pentagon remarked to me: 

One Pole, Czech, Hungarian, or other battalion of Eastern European na- 
tionals is worth a division of American, British, or French troops in opposing 
Stalin’s satellite armies. 

The formation of these refugee military units has also been strongly 
recommended by Philip E. Ryan, former chief of mission of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization for the United States zone of Ger- 
many. Mr. Ryan wor ked with iron-curtain refugees for 314 years 
and he believes these units would disintegrate the morale of the Red- 
controlled armies. 

It is my understanding that the Army has prepared a detailed plan 
for the creation and setting n of these national army units and that 
the plan has been approved by ( en. J. Lawton Collins. Unfortunately, 
however, these units are stil] only on paper, and I fear that our Gov- 
ernment is not moving rapidly enough toward actual activation of 
these units. 
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Besides the creation of these military units, the amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act also contemplates the utilization of the technical, 
scientific, or specialized skills of the escapees in whatever manner 
would be most useful in the cold war. Always, of course, on a volun- 
tary basis. 

More detailed information about the utilization of these escapees 
under the Mutual Security Act is contained in a statement which I 
presented to the House Foreign Affairs Committee during its hearings 
on H. R. 7005, the Mutual Security Act extension. This statement 
appears at page 1075 of the hearings. Further information is con- 
tained in the Congressional Record of May 25, 1952, at page 5991. 

H. R. 7376 provides a much-needed supplement to the program to 
aid escapees set forth in the Mutual Security Act. 

Under this bill those escapees or refugees from communism can be 
permanently resettled in one of the countries of the free world, in- 
cluding the United States. Thus every escapee can be taken care of. 
Those who want to can join military units attached to NATO or 
volunteer for some other function under the Mutual Security Act. 
Those who do not can be resettled under this bill. 

Section 14 of H. R. 7576 also fits in well with the Mutual Security 
Act. Under this section border hostels could be set up along the iron 
curtain to provide an immediate welcome reception to escapees; a bed, 
good meals, emergency medicinal treatment, and so forth. 

I notice that this section 14 provides, among other things, for voca- 
tional training and education of escapees. The term “vocational 
training” normally includes military training within its scope. But 
since most of these escapees, I believe, would probably be best utilized 
in military units, I would suggest that the words “and military” be 
added after the word “vocational.” Or the word “vocational” could 
be dropped, so as not to leave the inference that military units are not 
contemplated. This would remove any possibility for misinterpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the word “vocational.” Some persons might 
mistakenly think that “vocational” was limited to handecrafts and 
skills such as are imparted in what are termed “vocational schools.” 

I would also like to call the committee’s attention to section 2 (b) 
of the bill, which defines the word “refugee.” Under this definition 
a refugee is any person who fled from any Communist-dominated 
area in Europe after May 8, 1945. I presume the day May 8 was 
selected because it was the end of the European war. I believe that 
a more proper date should be the beginning of World War IT rather 
than the end, because many refugees fled from communism to Western 
Europe prior to the end of World War IL. You will recall that it 
was at the outset of World War II, in September of 1939, that the 
Soviet Union took over the east half of Poland and caused many of 
these Poles to flee to the west. Shortly after that the Soviet Union 
also occupied the Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, caus- 
ing more refugees to seek a haven in the west. Another wave of 
escapees fled from Communist tyranny before the end of World 
War IT when the Soviet Army was advancing and the Germany Army 
retreating. Many of these people in Eastern ee had experienced 
life under both the Soviet tyranny and the Nazi tyranny, and they 
régarded the Soviet tyranny as much worse. And therefore they 
preferred to flee west rather than be seized by the Communists again. 

This second fleeing from the Communists is most graphically told 
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by Rev. Arthus Voobus, an Estonian Luthern minister. He relates 
in his book, Communism’s Challenge to Christianity, how hundreds 
of thousands of Estonians attempted to flee from the advancing Com- 
munist armies in 1944. 

Some of these people did make their escape and are now seeking 
refuge in the west. But under H. R. 7376 as now written these per- 
sons would not be eligible for aid and assistance in Europe or for 
immigration into the United States, since they had fled from com- 
munism prior to May 8, 1945, the date set forth in the bill presently. 
I suggest, therefore, that this date be changed to September 1, 1939, 
the beginning of World War II. 

In order to more graphically portray to you the feeling and spirit 
of these early refugees from communism, permit me to read a passage 
from Voobus’ book, page 48. Mr. Voobus relates what happened near 
Tartu, Estonia, in the summer of 1944, when the Communist troops 
were advancing from the east and were about to recapture Estonia. 
The Estonians had suffered under both the Nazi and Communist 
tyranny, but this excerpt from Dr. Voobus’ book will show which 
tyranny the Estonians had a greater fear of. 

(The excerpt is as follows :) 

In September of 1944 a gruesome drama occurred at the Baltic Sea. Before 
that a new catastrophe happened on the eastern front. Contrary to the loud 
and repeated promises to keep the front, the Nazi Government planned to 
abandon it and deliver our country to the Red Army without warning. In this 
-atastrophe the Estonian troops took arms from the Germans by force and tried 
desperately to thrust the Communist horde back within its boundaries. At the 
same moment our Government emerged from the underground and sought help 
from the Western Powers. But our power was too small against the mighty 
Red Army equipped with American material and blessed by the prayers of 
many churches. During these few days between the collapse of the front and 
the overrunning of our country by the Communists, hundreds of thousands who 
had heard about the collapsing front left everything and gathered at the Es- 
tonian coast. The outlook was virtually hopeless. The Germans had confiscated 
all seagoing vessels, fired others, except very small boats not adequate for a 
crossing of the Baltic Sea. Moreover, German submarines, surface ships, and 
Russian planes gave chase to small boatloads of refugees in order to destroy 
them at sea and prevent their escape to Sweden, Finland, and other countries. 
And during these days a strong storm swept the sea. Everything was against us. 

I know what was in the minds of these hundred thousand people who stood 
waiting day and night under the open sky, for I myself was one of them, And 
through a miracle I was able to leave the coast only some hours before the 
Russians arrived. I know how very few could actually believe in any real escape 
by means of these tiny open boats on a raging sea. But, in comparison with 
what we had seen and lived through under communism, even the desperate 
outlook of death on the open sea appeared as a grace. 

What scenes we witnessed in those few days. There was a pathetic struggle 
around the little boats. Instead of their normal load of 10 to 50 persons, these 
boats were occupied by as many as 30 to 150 persons, and behind them the 
great crowd on the coast beseeching to be admitted. How hard it was to 
abandon members of one’s own family, friends, and companions. The people 
in the boats threw their last cases of luggage including their only remaining 
possessions into the sea in order to make room, but even this action could 
accommodate but a very small part of the refugees. Many mothers, seeing 
that there was no chance, gave their children to people in the boats as these 
were moving away from the coast, and themselves remained behind. And, when 
the last boat had moved away from the beach, many sprang into the sea in 
a vain effort to swim to the offshore islands, hoping until the moment of their 
drowning to find a chance to escape. But many escaped so. Bs 

Nearly 100,000 left the Estonian coast. After having struggled for weeks with 
the autumn gales, many landed with dead children and exhausted men and 
women in their open boats. Thousands perished at night in the storms at sea 
God alone knows the number and the names of these who, in the darkness of 
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the night and storm which blew away their cries for help, have been seen no 
more. We saw only the empty boats overturned, wrecked. During these days 
the Baltic Sea was covered with corpses, many in life jackets, dead of cold 
and exhaustion, mothers and fathers, small children am babies tied to the 
podies of their parents, driven by waves as though seeking a place for rest. Dead, 
indeed, but together and not separated while alive by the hands of murderers. 

But in death or in escape these human beings sought what they had chosen— 
oars, Open boats, the storm and night on a raging sea, any catastrophe rather 
than continuation of life under communism. 

Mr. Kersten. In addition, it is not clear to me whether section 14 
will be administered by the special migration commission set up by 
the bill. My doubts arise from the fact that the Department of State 
is now authorized to use $4,300,000 of the funds authorized under 
section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act for purposes very 
similar to those called for in section 14 of this bill. I also note that 
the authority granted by this section carries over to any other act 
under which the United States provides assistance to other countries. 

In order to clarify the question, I would strongly urge that the 
administrative responsibility for carrying out the purposes of this 
section be placed in the hands of a special commission or agency of 
the Government. The following are the reasons in support of this 
recommendation : 

First. The Hoover report on foreign affairs, page 32, states: 

Recommendation No. 7—The State Department as a general rule should not 
be given responsibility for the operation of specific programs, Whether overseas 
or at home. 

In discussing this recommendation, the report further states that 
the State Department should not undertake operational programs un- 
less unusual cricumstances exist. In this connection it also stated that 
the circumstances in the occupied areas did not appear to be sufficiently 
unusual to call for an assumption of occupied areas’ responsibility by 
the Department. 

Second. The traditional functions and responsibilities of the State 
ee ae are of representation, reporting, and negotiation. A long 

radition has been built up along these lines which of necessity car- 
ae with it a set frame of mind and an approach which is not suited 
to the expeditious handling of operational problems outside the area 
of representation and negotiation. 

Third. A special commission or agency of government which is 
held directly accountable to the President and to Congress is more 
likely to bring new and vigorous thinking to play in turning the 
problems of escapees from communism into real live assets for the 
free world. Such a commission or agency should be required to re- 
port to the Congress at least semiannually on the progress being made, 
any unusual handicaps being encountered, and pointing up new op- 
portunities s that are ours in the all-out cold war. 

Mr. Cexter (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Kersten. We 
appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

Mr. Cetter. We have five more witnesses, and I hope that we shall 
be able to conclude the hearing this morning. I hope the witnesses 
will have an oportunity to express theniselves. 

The first witness to be called will be Charles E. Babcock, the chair- 
man of the national legislative committee of the National Council, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics. Mr. Babcock, you have 
a statement, have you not? 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. BABCOCK, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL, JUNIOR ORDER 
OF UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS 


Mr. Bascock. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Cr.ter. That statement will be accepted for the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL JUNIOR ORDER OF UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 22, 1952. 


The National Council Junior Order United American Mechanics has the honor 
to submit the following brief or statement relative to H. R. 7376, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by you April 3, 1952, which, by its terms, author- 
izes the issuance of 300,000 special nonquota immigration visas to certain 
refugees, persons of German ethnic origin, and natives of Italy, Greece, and 
the Netherlands. The introduction of this bill by you followed a message from 
the Pres:dent of the United States, received by the House of Representatives 
March 24, 1952, for the relief of overpopulation in Europe (H. Doc. 400). 

Our national board of officers, State councils, and members of councils and 
lodges of the order throughout the United States are opposed to your bill, and 
we shall attempt to advise you of the reasons therefor in this statement. 

In the first place, we submit that it is neither the duty nor the responsibility 
of the people of the United States to attempt or try to regulate overpopulation 
or the relief of persons outlined in your bill, nor can action be justified in attempt- 
ing to relieve, as your bill does and the message of the President explains, on 
the grounds of charity or humanitarianism because of overpopulation in certain 
nations, districts, or sections because of people fleeing from their native homes. 

The trend of your bill follows very closely in many respects the Displaced 
Persons Act which followed the closing of the war and was for the relief of 
persons in concentration camps. The Displaced Persons Act took care of people 
who were forcibly driven from their homes by invading armies or as the result 
of persecution and fear. Now several years have elapsed since the close of the 
war and no doubt many of these people whom your bill seeks to bring to the 
United States, seeing the good fortune of many of their fellow countrymen who 
profited and shared in the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act, want and are 
seeking similar asylum in the United States. We think the time has passed when 
we should through legislation attempt to revive in another form the Displaced 
Persons Act, such as your bill does. 

We submit that there are two sides to the question, and in our contemplation 
the best interest of the United States is paramount to that of people who run 
away from their countries and seek through sympathetic and charitable legis- 
lation, as your bill is, to gain entry into the United States, a coveted prize in 
their estimation and one that they would risk their lives to secure. To our way 
of thinking, the entry of this class of people will contribute but little to the 
welfare of the United States. Under the terms of your bill, nonquota immigra- 
tion visas would be authorized as follows: 117,000 to persons of German ethnic 
origin; 117,000 to Italian nationals from Italy or the free territory of Trieste; 
22.500 to Greek nationals living in Greece ; 22,500 to nationals of the Netherlands ; 
and 21,000 to refugees residing in Turkey or Berlin, Austria, Greece, and the 
Netherlands. 

We submit that an analysis and distribution of these special nonquota visas is 
a deliberate attempt to break down immigration barriers and to open the doors 
to immigration to the United States of 100,000 people a year for 3 years. Mani- 
festly many of the provisions of your bill are directed to overpopulated areas. 
We ask in all fairness, What business is it of the United States, at the expense 
of taxpayers, to admit a large number of people simply for the purpose of relieving 
overpopulation of any district, section, or nation? We have overpopulated areas 
in cities of our own country where people live in tenements—many of them in 
squalor. If the United States is going to play Santa Claus to all overpopulated 
nations and areas, we submit that it would be much better to begin this work 
at home and within our own gates. 

Again, the services of these people are not needed. A number of the coun- 
tries mentioned have, according to the history of our immigration and the 
building up of this Nation through immigration, contributed but little or nothing 
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toward the formation of our Government, and there are only one or two of the 
nations mentioned in your bill which contributed anything whatsoever to the 
founding of the American Government. We mention particularly, in this re- 
gard, Italy. It is well known that Italy is overpopulated not so much from 
infiltration of refugees but by its own prolific people. The Italian quota has 
always been relatively low because it contributed little or nothing in the begin- 
ning of our Government in the way of immigrants or culture. There is no reason 
why the countries of southern Europe, including Italy, should today be given 
special privileges through special legislation to far overreach its annual quota 
of immigrants at this time. We are bitterly opposed to that part of your bill 
which authorizes the influx or entry into the United States of 117,000 Italian 
immigrants. We do not need their services here, and the first thing we know, 
if we continue making efforts to relieve overpopulation, especially from coun- 
tries that have contributed so little to our American way of life, we shall find 
ourselves Overpopulated. We submit that no nation on the face o- the earth 
will be standing ready with legislation and money to relieve our situation when 
that day arrives. 

We submit that, if any nation mentioned in your bill is entitled to special 
consideration, it would be those people of German ethnic origin. However, we 
are opposed to any extension of the limitation over and above annual quotas. 
Let these people come in under agreement and be charged to the German quota. 
The German people contributed much to the foundation of our Government both 
in citizens, work, and service, but that is no reason or excuse as to why we should 
throw down immigration barriers and admit 117,000 of them over and above the 
present quota. 

Those provisions of your bill which would extend special quota immigration 
visas to Greek citizens who live in Greece has clearly for its object handing or 
extending nonquota entries far and away above the established quota privileges. 
So far as we know, there is no overpopulation in Greece or in the Netherlands, 
and this legislative attempt to enlarge quotas for these two countr-es is, in our 
pinion, not justified 

Our country now is enjoying full and large employment, but, when the trouble 
in Korea is over and the war clouds have subsided and our soldiers are discharged 
and return home looking for jobs, they will find that they are occupied by displaced 
persons, and, if H. R. 7376 should be fortunate enough to become a law, they 
will also be employed and living in homes that rightfully belong to our own 
citizens and especially the soldiers and those American citizens who will be let 
out of employment because of the let-down in work. Such conditions could come 
about on short notice. All that is needed to raise the unemployment figures would 
be for the Korean trouble to be settled and the preparations for defense in Europe 
quieted, then there will be a settling down which will obviate any necessity for 
the admission of any and all aliens over and above the present quotas. 

As stated, your bill follows closely the Displaced Persons Act under and by 
which 341,000 immigrants were authorized, and especially as to administration 
and expenses of immigrants and loans, to all of which we are opposed. There is 
an exemption from paying head taxes and fee for application and issuance of a 
visa, Which is wrong in principle. 

We are also opposed to the “Commission which your bill would authorize. We 
observe that this follows closely the Displaced Persons Act. We submit that 
there is a governmental agency under the Department of Justice which is sup- 
ported by appropriations of Congress and is adequately staffed and manned to 
handle immigration affairs—namely, the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice—and that this Service, which has Cabinet representation through the Attor- 
ney General's office, should be used to carry out the provisions of H. R. 7376 in 
the event of its enactment into law. We consider this Commission unnecessary 
and extraordinarily expensive so far as the administration of this bill is con- 
cerned. Our suggestion is to let the orderly and established Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization perform all the duties required under this bill. 

We submit that this bill is the second step following the Displaced Persons 
Act and may be followed by future acts of a similar nature in order to avoid 
immigration laws and let down the legal barriers now established. We do not 
believe that the United States or the people will be benefited by its enactment, 
and we submit that the Displaced Persons Act is enough and all that the people 
of the United States should be called upon to suffer and endure. Remember, it 
is the taxpayers who are footing the bills, paying the expenses of these un- 
wanted, unnecessary people to come into the United States and in a way that is 
not in keeping or in consonance with present laws. 
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When the day of unemployment arrives, think what it will mean to the tax- 
payers of the States and Nation when these aliens are unemployed and resort 
to relief. We submit that our population should not be overloaded to the extent 
that it will impoverish us. We are against the paying of the passage money or 
way of extending money to the people who will be benefited under this act from 

the Public Treasury. We sum up our objections as follows: 

1, The services of these people are not now needed in American industry. 

2. They will contribute little to the American way of life. 

3. A great many of them are objects of charity. 

4. Some of these people come from nations which would not receive them if 
deported for sufficient cause. 

5. Several of these nations contributed but little or nothing in the foundation 
of the American Government and are only entitled to small immigration quotas. 

6. It is unfair to favor certain of these nations with such large nonquota pro- 
visions. 

7. The enactment of this bill will impose unnecessary competition and hard- 
ship upon the American workingmen and taxpayers. 

8. The form of administration should be eliminated and fhe administration 
placed under the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

9. The United States is not bound under law, equity, or charitable considera- 
tions to attempt to relieve overpopulation in any nation. 

10. We have poverty and distress in many sections here in the United States, 
and, before we branch out into international charity, the situation should be 
corrected in our own mids¢. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
CHARLES E. Bascock, Chairman. 

Mr. Cretier. Please epitomize the statement for us. 

Mr. Bascock. First, I would like to thank you, Mr. Celler, for 
your thoughtful letter inviting us to appear here. It is a great privi- 
lege and we appreciate it. 

5 Y . . . . | 

Mr. Chairman and members of the con:mittee, my name is Charles 
E. Babcock. I live in Fairfax County, Va. I am chairman of the 
national legislative committee of the Junior Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics. I am asked to come here by our national board of 
officers, who are the governing body of our organization between 
our biennial sessions of the national council. 

I have been asked to submit the following brief or statement rela- 
tive to H. R. 7376, introduced in the House of Representatives by 
you April 8, 1952, which, by its terms, authorizes the issuance of 
300,000 special nonquota immigration visas to certain refugees, per- 
sons of German ethnic origin, ‘and natives of Italy, Greece, and the 
Netherlands. The introduction of this bill by you followed a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, received by the House 
of. Representatives March 24, 1952, for the relief of overpopulation 
in Europe. 

Our national board of officers, State councils, and members of coun- 
cils and lodges of the order throughout the United States are opposed 
to your bill, and we shall attempt to advise you of the reasons therefor 
in this statement. 

On page 4, I should like to continue. 

We are also opposed to the Commission which your bill would au- 
thorize. We observe that this follows closely the Displaced Persons 
Act. We submit that there is a governmental agency under the De- 
partment of Justice which is supported by appropriations of Con- 
gress and is adequately staffed and manned to handle immigration 
affairs; namely, the Immigration and Naturalization Service; and 
that this Service which has Cabinet representation through the At- 
torney General’s oflice should be used to carry out the provisions of 
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H. R. 7376 in the event of its enactment into law. We consider this 
Commission unnecessary and extraordinarily expensive so far as the 
administration of this bill is concerned. Our suggestion is to let the 
orderly and established Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
perform all the duties required under this bill. 

We submit that this bill is the second step following the Displaced 
Persons Act, and may be followed by future acts of a similar nature 
in order to avoid immigration laws and let down the legal barriers now 
established. We do not believe that the United States or the people 
will be benefited by its enactment, and we submit that the Displaced 
Persons Act is enough and all that the people of the United States 
should be called upon to suffer and endure. Remember, it is the 
taxpayers who are footing the bills, paying the expenses of these un- 
wanted, unnecessary people to come into the United States, and in a 
way that is not in keeping or in consonance with present laws. 

When the day of unen:ployment arrives think what it will mean to 
the taxpayers of the States and Nation when these aliens are unem- 
ployed and resort to relief. We submit that our population should 
not be overloaded to the extent that it will impoverish us. We are 
against the paying of the passage money or way of extending money 
to the people who will be benefited under this act from the Public 
Treasury. We sum up our objections as follows: 

First. The services of these people are not now needed in American 
industry. 

Second. They will contribute little to the American way of life. 

Third. A great many of them are objects of charity. 

Fourth. Some of these people come from nations which would not 
receive them if deported for sufficient cause. 

Fifth. Several of these nations contributed but little or nothing in 
the foundation of the American Government and are only entitled to 
small immigration quotas. 

Sixth. It is unfair to favor certain of these nations with such large 
nonquota provisions. 

Seventh. The enactment of this bill will impose unnecessary compe- 
tition and hardship upon the American workingman and taxpayers. 

Eighth. The form of administration should be eliminated and the 
administration placed under the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Ninth. The United States is not bound under law, equity, or chari- 
table considerations to attempt to relieve overpopulation in any 
nation. 

Tenth. We have poverty and distress in many sections here in the 
United States and before we branch out into international charity the 
situation should be corrected in our own midst. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cretiter. Thank you very much, Mr. Babcock. We appreciate 
your cooperation. 

Mr. Bascocx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cetier. Mr. Paul C. Kazimer of the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion of America is the next witness. Do you have a statement, Mr. 
Kazimer ? 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL C. KAZIMER, SLOVAK CATHOLIC 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Kazimer. Yes, I have, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to go over some of the things. Some- 
times it is sort of shocking when you hear certain people who do not 
have the spirit of humanitarianism, Mr. Chairman, and not only I 
want to thank you for the opportunity given me to appear before your 
committee in support of H. R. 7376. 

By way of introduction, in order that the committee will have a 
better understanding of my interest in this program. I would like 
to present the following facts. Immediately after my discharge from 
the service following World War I, with my son Paul. Ji inior, who 
served with me in the United States Navy, and who today is paying 
his debt by being confined in a veterans’ hospital—he has a foreign- 
sounding name. “He fought for his country, and he fought to protect 
some of those who never get out of their shell, in which they live, or 
off the street. 

Mr. Cetier. You and your son are examples ¢ of, what I indica 
my colloquy with the lady who testified this 1 norning. & rely ( 
Americans of Slovak origin have contributed pr: yporuionately as much 
as any other group in the United States to our ek ind our welfare. 

Mr. Kazimer. | set about organizing sn es ranizition known as 
Americans Battling Communism, whicl bss come Inown as the 
ABC organization. This organization - nad2 up in the main of 
veterans of World War IT, and in addition’! has members from all 
walks of life in America. It was my honor to serve as president. 

We did not come home and sit down and wait for the benefits, like 
a lot of others waited for the protection and benefits that they have 
gotten while we fought over there. 

For over 20 years I have been interested in, and engaged in, the 
work of various Slovak-American se enidiiticnn as president and 
publisher of the oldest Slovak newspaper, vice president National 
Slovak Society, conducting the only Slovak radio program daily 
on station WHOD in Homestead, Pa.; treasurer of Slovak Catholic 
Federation of America; Slovak Fraternal’s, civic religious organiza- 
tions; Boy Scouts; Catholic youths’ organizations, and many more 
too numerous to mention. I have been a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Commission for the Resettlemenf of Displaced Persons since 
the day that was created by Governor Duff, now our United States 
Senator. 

Yes, both my son and I have contributed and gone to work to show 
the others what we fought for and that we love and appreciate our 
country. My father has been here for the past 65 years. It was 
people like him and men like him who built America. 

In 1949 I went to Europe for a period of 5 months for the purpose 
of working among the displaced persons. During that time I visited 
great numbers of the camps and installations for displaced persons 
in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and talked with literally thou- 
sands of those victims of World War Il. A great deal of my time 
was spent in working with those people who escaped from Czecho- 
slovakia after the Communist coup of 1948. I would like here to 
cite the highlights of what I learned from these people. 
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First. They were to the man violently opposed to communism in 
all its forms. The historical hatred of the Slovaks for Russian im- 
perialism, which is now expressed through Communist imperialism, 
was a subject of daily discussion among these political and religious 
refugees. 

Second. These refugees were in mortal fear that the Soviets might 
at any time invade Western Europe and very quickly overrun all of 
Germany and Austria. They were certain that this would bring about 
their quick liquidation. Many of these old folks there in these camps 
said to me: “Mr. Kazimer, if those Russians come from the other 
side I ag commit suicide.” 

Third. A great many of those I met had been leaders in Czecho- 
slovakia. Many of them were former leaders in the Slovak 1 eople’s 
Party, and they were proud of the fact that their solid vote against 
the Communist Party in the last legal elections of 1946 kept Czecho- 
slovakia from going into the hands of the Communists. They were 
the same people who led the fight against the left-wing political 
coalition of Prague in the rigged election of 1948. After the Com- 
munists took over total power, it was necessary for them to flee to 
the west, or they would have been liquidated. 

Fourth. I also learned from these people of the resistance move- 
ment that had been organized in Slovakia even before the Commu- 
nists assumed total power. There was much discussion of the work 
of the resistance efforts of the White Legion and the Liberty Legion 
and others against the efforts of the Communist Prague Government 
to Sovietize the Slovak people. Some of the leaders in this movement 
have been caught and liquidated, while most of them are still active 
in Slovakia. Some of them have found it necessary to escape to the 
west because their identities became known and a large price was put 
on their heads. 

I visited many of these secret spots while I was in Etrope for the 
5 months. 

Fifth. Many of these people expressed the fear that the American 
people did not completely understand the grave danger that com- 
munism presents to the entire world. They talked a great deal about 
this, and inquired of me what was being done to aw: aken the American 
people to this grave danger. All of them. without exception, looked 
to America as the last hope of free men. They were looking to 
America for a restoration of the human freedoms and liberties that 
have been taken away from all the people behind the iron curtain. 

I have taken the time to cite these experiences because the bill 
before this committee seeks to do the two things for the refugees from 
political and religious persecution by the Communists. First of all, 
the bill provides authority for the Government to assist in setting 
up decent reception facilities and temporary care facilities for those 
who do manage to escape. Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize 
how important it is for us to take a direct hand in the work of estab- 
lishing these facilities. Right now the people who escape from behind 
the iron curtain are given what amounts to a “eold shoulder” by the 
west. They are completely without funds and most times are without 
identity papers. ‘There is no place for them to work or live in either 
Western Germany or Western Austria, so their lot is a pitiful one. 
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Secondly, the bill provides for the admission of 21,000 of these 
victims into the United States over a period of 3 years. In my judg- 
ment, we can strike a severe blow at the masters of Moscow by extend- 
ing a helping hand to the victims of Communist tyranny. By so 
doing, we will give added hope and encouragement to those who are 
living under Communist rule and who are resisting as best they can 
the efforts to Sovietize their way of life. You can be sure that the 
people living behind the iron curtain will know what Congress had 
done in this regard. 

While in Germany, I was struck by the dangers that are presented 
by the overpopulation which exists there. Here, again, the over- 
population was created by the Communists who drove the German 
expellees from the lands of their birth and crowded them into a great- 
ly reduced Germany. Communists of Western Germany have tried 
their best to spread discontent and despair among the people. The 
fertile ground is there for their tactics, because so many people have 
no place they can call home; they have no jobs, and no opportunity 
to get a job in the foreseeable future. I believe it is a great tribute 
to them that they have not gone over to the other side of the Com- 
munists, because people in their circumstances after a period of time 
become very desperate and may take any means to gain their rightful 
place in society; because, I believe, of their strong faith. That is 
why they are still staying there and fighting. 

I have not visited the Netherlands, or Greece, but I understand 
from competent authorities and other people who have visited those 
countries that the magnitude of overpopulation in each of those 
countries presents a serious threat to the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am confident that we 
‘an easily absorb 100,000 additional immigrants a year in the United 
States. I have worked for 4 years and given freely of my time in 
the resettlement of. displaced persons and expellees, and know how 
quickly these people become acclimated to the American way of life. 
They are going to make sturdy citizens, if I am any judge of the 
thousands of people I have dealt with during their resettlement period 
in the United States. I know they are the ones who make good citi- 
zens, because they know what it is to suffer under the Communists; 
not like a lot of the oop whom we have in this country who do not 
appreciate the freedom we have and easily sell out for money. 

In conclusion, I would like to strongly urge favorable consideration 
by the committee of this bill. Here we have a great opportunity to 
strike a telling blow at the false propaganda claims of the Communists 
and we also have an opportunity to do ourselves a tremendous amount 
of good with the “little” people of Western Europe who are looking 
to the United States for leadership in the struggle for the free world. 

Once again, I want to say my thanks to this committee for the oppor- 
tunity to be here today to testify, and in the name of the Slovaks of 
America, who have come here and found the freedom that they today, 
hope and pray, that their brothers and the children of God may enjoy 
the American way of life, such as they have today. They beg and 
implore you to be generous, and considerate, and they, will ever pray. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cretier. I have been impressed very much with your statement ; 
but you, yourself, and your life and works are a telling example of the 
great good which persons of Slavic origin have contributed to the 
United States of America. 
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Mr. Kazimer. Thank you, Mr. Celler. It just kind of boils your 
blood to hear some people come in here and say, “We do not want them 
because they have foreign-sounding names.” 

I wonder what they did for the benefit of this country? Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cetier. Our next witness is Mr. V. I. Chebithes, on behalf of 
the Ahepa Displaced Persons Committee. Mr. Chebithes, may I ask 
you if possible to epitomize your statement, and we will in due course 
hear the balance of the witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF V. I. CHEBITHES, ON BEHALF OF THE AHEPA 
DISPLACED PERSONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cuesrrues. I will be glad to just put in the record the,statement 
which was prepared for Mr. Polos; and, at the same time, if I may, 
save the time of the committee by adding a statement I have prepared 
in addition to that. 

Mr. Cetter. We would be happy to receive it. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. Poros, CHAIRMAN, AHEPA DISPLACED PERSONS 
COMMITTEE 


My name is George A. Polos. I live at 9281 Shoreroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., and for 
the past 18 years have been employed as an investigator by the National Board 
of Fire Insurance Underwriters. Since August 1950, when the Displaced 
Persons Act was amended to provide relief for displaced natives of Greece, I 
have been chairman of the Ahepa Displaced Persons Committee which qualified 
as a voluntary agency to assist the State Department in the administration of 
the act insofar as it concerned Greece. All members of the Ahepa committee 
serve without pay. I have given much time and effort to the resettlement of 
displaced persons and orphans from Greece in the United States, and have 
made one trip abroad to get first-hand knowledge of these problems. 

In the process of selecting and screening the sponsors of displaced persons 
and orphans on this side and the sponsored on the other, we applied the tra- 
ditional pioneering principles as simply, as democratically, and as humanely 
as possible. Only those who measured up to the highest physical, mental, moral, 
and ideological American standards were accepted. The result is that every 
newcomer was firmly resettled in this country and is happily earning an honest 
living for himself and his family. Our organization continues to concern itself 
with the progress and well-being of these immigrants. These refugees have been 
placed in practically every section of the country and have entered into widely 
separated fields of endeavor. Many of them did a heroic job in changing their 
preconceived erroneous ideas about America and their old-world ways. Some 
had difficulty in learning the English language and some had to overcome their 
mistaken ideas of what skills they could utilize in this country. 

However, all things considered, with the help of sympathetic cooperation from 
their sponsors, the new arrivals have been able to make satisfactory progress. 
They are willing workers, eager to learn and enter into the American way of 
life, to understand and conform with our pattern of culture and system of gov- 
ernment, and to contribute their share to the progress of the industry in which 
they are employed. ; 

The proudest satisfaction is derived from the fact that many of them have 
distinguished themselves on the battlefields of Korea, understanding more clearly 
than most of us the cause for which we are fighting. All of them, having lived 
through and having witnessed a lot of the evils of communism, have an intensified 
appreciation of democracy and constitute one of our most vital forces in combat- 
ing subversive doctrines. 

From both a practical and a humanitarian point of view, the group of 7,500 
allowed to come, out of more than 750,000 displaced persons in Greece, was much 
too small. Nearly 42,000 filed applications, trying to squeeze themselves into 
the quota of 7,500. More than half of those who applied qualified under the law 
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and many of them were issued “provisas” which meant, to them, that they would 
be issued visas for migration to America upon the presentation of their final 
documents, such as certificates of- good health, good character, and passports. 
Accordingly, they liquidated their affairs, went to the expense of securing the 
necessary documents, and went to the American consuls in Athens and Salonika 
for their final clearance, only to be told that the quota of visas was already ex- 
hausted. Thousands of these disappointed applicants were stranded in the over- 
crowded city, and their condition now is much worse than before. 

The displaced persons problem in Greece is far from being solved, or even 
eased up. The overcrowded areas in the cities and towns of Greece expose the 
whole country to the dangers of disease, famine, and revolt. 

Knowing the present policy of America toward Greece, and knowing the char- 
acter of the people who weuld come under the proposed Special Migration Act of 
1952 (H. R. 7376), 1 feel that I am serving America when I urge upon Congress 
the passage of this democratie and humanitarian measure. Laws which open 
the doors of opportunities for people to share in the development and use of our 
natural resources net only rescze the worthy and enrich America but do more 
toward the promotion of peace and self-preservation than the appropriation of 
vast sums of money for the support of the homeless and unemployed in their pres- 
ent state. The very prescnes ¢f so many idle, dispossessed, and hopeless people 
anywhere in the word is a d_ngerous menace to the peace and security of 
America. 

Their deplorable condition is neither natcral nor aecidental. It has been 
created by the antice ‘tratic forces. ‘Ther rescue and rehabilitation is just as 
vital ot peace and decency as the rescue end preservation of democracy itself. 
There cause is the cause of all rnankind, and we protect our own safety and hap- 
piness when w® premete thers, 

The attention and siudy ef our Congress has been drawn to the problem of 
displaced persons in the war rdd n countries of the world ever since the Presi- 
rent’s directive of December 19°5, instructing the Secretary of State to make 
quota visas a‘ai 1¢ 2 Some 42,000 of homeless refugees of World War 
II were rdmit » this country nnder this directive. 

Since then many Members from both Houses of the American Congress traveled 
abroad for the sole purpose of making a “home study,” so to speak, of the problem, 
Numereus hear’ngs have been held by the respective Judiciary Committees of 
the Houve and Senate in connection with the large variety of displaced-person 
bills. Th» }roblem has become so well known and understood that it is well- 
nigh impossi}le to say anything that has not been repeatedly said about it. 

To those who are familiar with the history of America and who have had the 
proud priv’ cece of doing their bit toward the protection and defense of our Amer- 
ican way of life, it seems exceeding strange that fears for weakening our security 
or for lowering our living standards shold be advanced as reasons for hesitat- 
ing to open our doors to a small fraction of those who have fled from tyranny 
and have been reduced to destitution in the fight for freedom. 

If we take the immigration list of any year and compare it with the list in 
the American Armed Forces of the same year, you will find no appreciable differ- 
ences in national origins, in religions, in the political philosophies, or in moral 
standards between the two groups. If we take with us into any national cemetery 
the list of any year’s crop of immigrants, we will find an amazing similarity be- 
tween the names on the tombstones and the names on the list in our hand. Walk 
into any American Hall of Fame or Garden of Heroes—go into the park across 
the street from the White House—there you find the heroic statues of Jackson, 
Lafayette, Von Steuben, and Kosciusko, all of different stock, language, religion, 
and political inculeations. Yet, all rendered inestimable services to the cause 
of American freedom and independence. 

When we recall how much of our American progress and greatness is due to 
the steadfast lovalty, tireless genius, and unselfish sacrifices of immigrants and 
their posterity, we wonder if our fears to admit more of the same people are 
not based on imagination rather than on reality. 

The people contemplated to migrate under this measure are not strangers to 
American principles and ideals. Many of them fought side by side with American 
soldiers in the recent world war and against the Communist menace that fol- 
lowed in its wake. All of them are the hapless victims of that war. Practically 
all of them have relatives and friends here. They want to build their homes 
and raise their families here. We have the room, the land, and the raw ma- 
terials; they have the strength, the skills, and the willingness to apply them- 
selves to the opportunities and to the resources that lie dormant in this country. 
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Why should we be afraid to let them in? Why should we presume that they 
will be a detriment rather than a blessing to America ? 

Without minimizing the qualities of the other peoples mentioned in or affected 
by this proposed legislation, I would like to discuss briefly its application to 
Greek nationals. 

From the times of classic antiquity until now, the Greek people have been 
the highest exponents of the political, social, and cultural principles on which 
the free nations of the world have built their civilizations. During the past 131 
years of continued independence as a modern nation, the government and the 
people of Greece have maintained and cherished continuous, unstrained, and 
unmarred friendship with the United States. From 1821 to this good hour, 
America and Greece have always seen eye to eye, have stood together and fought 
on the same side of every international issue. At no time did Greece and her 
people ever stop to count the cost in blood or treasure of supporting the American 
viewpoint. 

Greek immigration to America has never been a cause of regret to either 
country. The Greek people are by nature, training, and tradition, excellently 
adaptable to every phase and concept of American life. They make good 
American citizens, soldiers, business, and professional men. They enter whole- 
heartedly and without reservations into the current of American life and make 
themselves useful and unobjectionable to their neighbors. 

Shortly after the First World War the Greek people absorbed into their poor, 
rockbound country over 1,200,000 refugees from Asia Minor. From a numerical 
point of view, this number would be comparable to 25,000,000 being admitted 
in America now. From the viewpoints of territorial extent and natural resources 
the comparable number would be infinitely greater. 

Greece, scarcely half the size of Arizona, has now a population of about 
7,700,000, or more than 12 times the population of Arizona. Only about 22 
percent of the soil in Greece is arable. The high stone content, the hilly condi- 
tion, and the fact that there is no rain at all during the growing season makes 
farming in Greece very, very unprofitable. 

This already poor condition has been made unbearably worse by the fact that 
during the occupation by the Axis powers the country was stripped of tools, 
livestock, and seed products. Immediately following the evacuation of the 
Axis forces, Greece experienced a still worse calamity by the foreign instigated 
and maintained banditry which sought to force her into the orbit of Communism, 

To successfuly fight the foreign bandits, the Greek Army followed the advice 
of American military advisers to evacuate all of the villages in the besieged 
areas. This tactic necessitated the displacement of 160,000 families involving 
some 770,000 persons. They became refugees living in tents, barracks, shacks, 
and caves on the outskirts of cities. Their farms, homes, and villages were 
completely destroyed. Bridges, roads, and irrigation projects, representing the 
accumulated labor of centuries, were blown up. 

Today these people have no place to go. The farms and factories, the harbors 
and maritime installations are destroyed. ‘Their catastrophe is increased by 
the fact that the former markets for their products, such as their tobacco trade 
with Germany, has been lost to America. 

A large share of the American aid is spent on military equipment and the 
rest on rehabilitation of roads, harbors, railroads, bridges, and other national 
projects. Very little or none of it trickles down to the common laborer. 

The only salvation of a large number of these displaced persons in Greece lies 
in their ability to migrate to a country where the opportunity to work will be 
afforded to them. Some of them, in their desperation to save the lives and 
morals of their families, have found their way to Canada and the United 
States. Most of them are here under a temporary arrangement or status. I 
believe that this bill should be amended to provide relief for those who are here 
as well as in Greece. 

Mr. Cuesrrues. I do not desire to take any more time than is neces- 
sary. I am sure I cannot add anything which has not been already 
said. There are others who probably can contribute something more 
worth while than I. 

Mr. Cetier. Thank you very much, Mr. Chebithes. We appreciate 
your cooperative spirit, 

The next witness is Mr. Walter Brunberg, the acting president of 
Estonian Aid, Ine. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER BRUNBERG, ACTING PRESIDENT, 
ESTONIAN AID, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Brunserc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
gives me great pleasure to be here before you and testify on behalf of 
the Estonian people in this country. 

Mr. Cetter. We will accept your statement for the record, and will 
you just give us the purport of it, please 

Mr. Brunperc.. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BRUNBERG, ACTING PRESIDENT, ESTONIAN Arp, INC. 


As an American citizen of Estonian origin and as a representative of Estonian 
organizations in this country, I have the pleasure and privilege to make the fol- 
lowing statement in support of the pending Special Migration Act of 1952 (H.R 
7376). 

The number of Estonian refugees still in Western Europe is approximately 
30,000. About 20,000 of them are in Sweden, 5,000 in England, 3,000 in Western 
Germany, and 2,000 in France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Austria, Italy, and 
some other countries. 

Estonia, a small but progressive country on the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, 
bounded by Russia in the east and Latvia in the south, is now under Soviet 
occupation. Its incorporation into the Soviet Union is not recognized by our 
Government. According to available information, an estimated 10 to 20 percent 
of the population of Estonia have been killed or deported by the occupants, and 
new settlers from Russia and Asia have been brought in. This genocide is going 
on year after year in the Baltic States, and the 30,000 Estonian refugees in the 
Western European countries have no way back. 

As a codesigner of this situation in postwar Europe, our country has some 
responsibilities toward these helpless victims of Soviet tyranny. If we can no 
longer help the unfortunate people who were enslaved (with our support) by the 
Soviet Union, we still can do something for the escapees. 

We have every reason to believe that the admission of refugees into the United 
States is not only a moral obligation and an act of humanity but would also be 
within our own national interests. 

Under the Displaved Persons Act of 1948, as amended, about 10,000 Estonians 
have already been resettled in this country. We have come to know them as 
industrious, intelligent, and clean people. They have made good carpenters, 
hospital workers, domestics, factory hands, farmers, draftsmen, engineers, physi- 
cians, ete. The fact that they are well-educated and that at least half of them 
are high-school or college graduates has not done any harm to our country. We 
have thousands of refugees with college degrees working as plain laborers, and 
they are doing well. We have seen that in their families here very often both 
husband and wife are working. We feel that they are valuable assets to our 
country. 

Having suffered under Communist tyranny and fled from Soviet dictatorship 
and oppression, they are not only implacably opposed to communism but have 
developed able and courageous leaders in the fight against communism. 

Under the general immigration law, the Estonian quota includes only 116 
visas annually, half of which have been mortgaged ahead through the year 
2146. Therefore, the pending emergency legislation will be the only hope for 
numerous good Americans of Estonian origin to be joined by some of their rela- 
tives and friends from across the ocean. I have learned that the Estonian groups 
in this country have expressed themselves unanimously in favor of this legislation 
which would authorize the admission into the United States of 300,000 immi- 
grants from Europe. As to religion, the Estonians are an overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant group, 78.2 percent of the population before the occupation having been 
Lutherans: 19 percent Greek Orthodox, 0.8 percent Baptists, etc. There have 
been no differences of opinion between our different church groups with respect 
to this legislation. 

However, our Estonian group feels that some admendments are necessary to 
the present draft of H. R. 7376. 

According to section 2 (b) of the bill, “refugee” means only persons who fled 
from Communist areas after May 8, 1945. Yet, there have been very few refugees 
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from the Baltic States after this date, because these countries have been com- 
pletely isolated since 1945. We do not believe that more than 10 or 15 persons 
have escaped from Estonia after May 8, 1945. Therefore, we respectfully suggest 
that the present date (May 8, 1945) in section 2 (b) of H. R. 7376 be changed 
to September 1, 1939. 

According to section 4 (f) of the bill, only refugees residing in Turkey, Greece, 
Austria, Italy, the German Federal Republic, the western sectors of Berlin, and 
in the metropolitan Netherlands are eligible for admission. This excludes thou- 
sands of refugees who moved, particularly in 1946 and 1947, from Germany to 

Ingland, Belgium, etc., on the basis of temporary employment contracts. They 
were not granted admission into our country under the DP Act of 1948, and a 
very great number of families were broken up when those who were left behind in 
Germany came here, while the refugees in England were held ineligible, even 
though they included spouses, parents, and children of those going from Germany 
to the United States. The present draft of the bill also excludes the 20,000 cou- 
rageous Estonians who fled to Sweden in small boats but who do not feel them- 
selves safe there, due to the proximity of the Soviet border. Fifteen small boats 
bearing loads of these twentieth-century Baltic Vikings have nosed into our 
American harbors already, fleeing the menace of the Red imperialism. 

Although section 3 (c) of the DP Act of 1948 is intended to provide some im- 
migration opportunities for refugees residing outside of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, it does not give any real relief to Baltic refugees because of the extremely 
small quotas of their homelands. 

May it be suggested, therefore, that the limitations of the present residence of 
refugees be changed so that among the countries of residence of eligible refu- 
gees be included also the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Denmark, and 
Sweden. Furthermore, in order to reunite separated families, may we suggest 
that a new subsection be added to the bill, authorizing admission of refugees 
from any country of their present residence if under the previous resettlement 
programs one or more members of their families have already been admitted to 
the United States. 

I understand that, in addition to the bill H. R. 7376, another bill (H. J. Res, 
411) has been introduced by the Honorable Francis E. Walter, chairman of this 
subcommittee, asking for admission to the United States of 7,500 displaced per- 
sons, the so-called pipeline cases, whose papers were cleared but who could not 
be admitted because there were no visas left when the deadline expired. We 
are very much in favor of this bill and wholeheartedly suggest that the provisions 
of this bill be incorporated in H. R. 7376 as an amendment. 

Lately, I am directed by my organization to suggest respectfully that the total 
number of refugees to be admitted under the proposed bill be increased to at 
least 45,000 from the 21,000 stipulated in section 4 (f) of the present draft, this 
increase to be effected by raising the total number of immigrants admitted un- 
der this bill, rather than by cutting down the quota of any nationality. 

Mr. Brunnerc. We are, of course, thoroughly in favor of this bill. 
We believe that it is a good bill and that it will help relieve conditions 
in overpopulated countries. But we are particularly concerned with 
the section which deals with refugees. The condition of refugees is 
still pretty bad among the Estonians. There are 30,000 refugees indi- 
cated to go back to their home country, and they cannot come here on 
account of the low quotas we have on immigration. Therefore, we 
respectfully suggest first of all that the date be changed, just as was 
suggested earlier here by another speaker from May 8, 1945, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. That means from the end of World War ITI to the 
beginning of World War IT. The second point we are making in this 
statement is that we would like to see the number of countries from 
which those refugees are drawn increased so that it does not only ad- 
mit refugees from Germany, the Netherlands, Turkey, and Greece, 
but also from other countries of Western Europe such as England, 
Belgium, and Sweden, because many Estonian refugees fled to these 
countries and are not ina position to join their families here. 

r “y. 

here are many cases where families are broken up, where the 
breadwinner went to England and Sweden and other countries on 
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contract, and the parents came to the United States under the DP Act. 
There are even cases where families, husbands and wives, are 
— 

n order to help these people, we suggest that the act not be limited 
to these others but be extended to Sweden, England, Belgium, and 
other countries mentioned here. 

The third point is this: We know that a bill is now pending, House 
Joint Resolution No. 411, which would take care of the so-called pipe- 
line cases, or about 7,500 displaced persons whose time expired and 
who could not complete their immigration proceedings before the 
expiration of the Displaced Persons Act. These pipeline cases are in 
some cases quite worthy and deserve our consideration. So, we would 
like to see that added to the bill as an amendment. 

Lastly, if possible, inasmuch as you still have so many refugees left 
in Europe, we respectfully suggest that the number of refugees be 
increased from 21,000 to 45,000. This figure of 45,000 is a figure 
established by the joint committee of the national groups at the 
Chicago conference and subsequent conferences, and it would take care 
of the most urgent refugee cases from all the Eastern European nations. 

That is about the gist of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cretter. Thank you very much. Your statement will be filed 
for the record. 

Mr. Brunserc. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cetter. Our final witness is Mr. Peter C. Giambalvo, chairman 
of the public-relations committee, Independent Order, Sons of Italy. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF PETER C. GIAMBALVO, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, INDEPENDENT ORDER, SONS OF ITALY 


Mr. Grampatvo. Due to some oversight, I have no statement pre- 
pared. I was notified to appear before the committee on the 22d and 
23d of May. Then the order was countermanded by telegram and a 
telephone call that members of the Cabinet and Members of Congress 
would testify and I would be notified further. I happened to be in 
Washington this morning and received a telegram from Pittsburgh 
about the hearing. Otherwise, I would know nothing about it. Con- 
sequently, I have no prepared statement, and I wish to speak extem- 
poraneously, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity which is given to me to 
speak on behalf of the Independent Order of the Sons of Italy, a 
Nation-wide organization. I do not wish to enter into the field of 
the Italian contribution to the discovery and development of America 
and what the American citizens of Italian extraction have contributed 
to this great Nation both in peace and in wartime. I believe that the 
record of our Nation and the War Department discloses the loyalty 
and the contribution which Italians have made to this great country 
of ours. 

In view of the fact that the time is very short, I will try to shorten 
my remarks. 

The nations of Europe, the western civilization on this side of the 
iron curtain, and America cannot enjoy peace if a good portion of the 
population of each nation is without employment, without homes, 
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without the many indispensable means to continue their individual 
lives without a ray of hope for tomorrow. Loss of hope is the loss of 
the will to live and the desire to work, fight, plan, and dream. 

We cannot say that the nations of Europe are affected equally with 
this problem. Some nations have been hit more severely than others. 
In my humble opinion, I believe that Italy, Greece, Austria, Germany, 
and the Netherlands have been the most affected by the events of war 
and postwar. 

Italy—and I speak for Italy before this committee—is beset by two 
problems. First, is the surplus overpopulation and the other which 
has been brought by the events of the last war, with the influx into 
Italy of many thousands. About 450,000 Italians have established 
themselves in the African colonies. Commencing from 1891, when 
Italy acquired the Somaliland by purchase, and the acquisition of 
Eritrea from 1892 to 1895, and the colony of Libya, 1911 to 1912, and 
the Dodecanese Islands, all of these people who had settled there were 
compelled to leave their homes, estates, and everything they had, and 
they had to go back to Italy. 

In addition to that, we have about 400,000 Italians who resided and 
had their homes in Venezia Giulia, on the other side of the Adriatic, 
and were compelled to leave their homes after the advent of Yugo- 
slavia in that region of Europe. 

Mr. Cevier. We have had testimony concerning these difficulties 
with the Italian lands, Mr. Giambalvo, 

Mr. Gramratyo. Yes. I heard the State Department. 

I would like to point out for this record the present situation of 
Italy with regard to this surplus population and the political situation 
which has derived from such situation. 

Mr. Cevier. We have had that, too. I am going to ask you to be 
very brief on that score. I do not want to cut you off. 

Mr. Giampatvo. I understand. 

Mr. Ceiier. But we have to be on the floor of the House, because the 
bells rang a while ago. You may have heard them. 

Mr. GiampBavo. May I say this, then: I want to cooperate with the 
committee. The Independent Order of the Sons of Italy is unquali- 
fiedly and wholeheartedly in support and in favor of H. R. 7376, as 
well as the pipeline cases, which I understand has been proposed as an 
amendment to this bill. 

Further than that, I do not think I have anything else to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cetier. You are free to put into the record any other additional 
data you care to, and your statement in toto will be received for the 
committee. 

I want to express my gratitude to you for this cooperation and for 
the contribution you have made this morning. 

Mr. Giampa.vo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. May I mail 
the statement from New York to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Cetier. Yes; that is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. G1iampatvo. I shall do so. 

Mr. Ceiver. Please do so as quickly as you can. 

<% GIaAMBALVO. Yes, sir; within a couple of days. Thank you very 
much. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Peter C. GIAMBALYO, Esq., NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, INDEPENDENT ORDER, SONS or ITALY 


Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the Judiciary Committee, at the outset, 
allow me to thank you and to express my gratitude for the oportunity given to 
me to testify before this committee and in favor of the special migration bil! 
known as H. R. 7376, introduced in the lower House of Congress by the honorable 
chairman, Congressman Emanuel Celler. 

I represent and speak for the Independent Order, Sons of Italy, a Nation-wide 

fraternal organization, consisting of approximately 500 lodges throughout the 
various States of our Union. In speaking for the Independent Order, Sons of 
Italy, I believe I can interpret the sentiment of the many millions of American 
citizens of Italian birth and/or extraction living in our grand land. Apparently, 
my testimony and the statements of today will close the hearings of the com- 
mittee on bill H. R. 7376 before the bill is reported to the House for discussion 
and action. 
» Many distinguished members of the Cabinet, a number of Members of Congress, 
and numerous representatives of national labor, racial, and religious groups have 
preceded me. They have eloquently pointed out, with one sole exception, the 
necessity, the justice, and the timeliness of legislation such as is embodied in 
H. R. 7376, as well as the contribution which each national group mentioned in 
the bill has brought to America and the type of immigrant which, under the 
said bill becoming law, would be admitted into the United States. 

Consequently, I feel that it would be imposing upon your good graces if I were 
to dwell on the question of the contribution which people from Italy have brought 
to the United States from the time of the discovery of America in 1492 to the 
present date. It suffices to state that the records of every city and State in our 
Union, every square yard of American soil, every mile of roads and railroads, 
every building, every subway, every museum, every temple of art, and every 
battlefield of Korea, Africa, and Europe carries the vivid, unerasable imprint of 
Italian labor, sweat of the brow, and blood. 

America has become the greatest, the strongest, the richest, and the most 
civilized Nation in the world because of the best which each nation from the 
old world and particularly from Europe has brought to this continent. America is 
a Nation of immigrants; and, as such, immigrants of Italian stock have nothing 
to apologize for. They have done their utmost and will always do their utmost 
in mental and material work as well as for loyalty to America and American 
institutions. As good, patriotic, and loyal American citizens, the members of the 
Independent Order Sons of Italy are decisively and firmly in favor of the enact- 
ment of H. R. 7376 as a law of this land. 

As was properly pointed out by our distinguished Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Tobin, and again by the representative of the State Department, the admission 
of 300,000 migrants from Europe, Germany, Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, and 
other groups mentioned in Mr. Celler’s bill would be beneficial to America pri- 
marily. Again, it would be beneficial to the racial groups mentionéd in the bill 
for the reasons which I shall briefly try to point out. In this endeavor I shall 
speak only of the benefits to be derived by the United States and Italy, not because 
the others are not just as important, but only because the case of Italy, in a 
more or less degree, is the case of the other nations. 

We are engaged in a cold war. In this war America has assumed, and rightly 
so, the leadership. We are also preparing for a hot war which may or may 
not come. We have, however, entered a phase of intensive defense and prepared- 
ness. We are confronted with the prosepect of inadequate manpower to run our 
overexpanded economy and meet the demands of our defense mobilization. At 
the present moment, though defense production has not reached its full tempo, we 
have a leeway in our civilian labor force of only about 1,600,000. The total avail- 
able workers in the country number 62,800,000. Of these, 61,200,000 are em- 
ployed. That leaves 1,600,000 unemployed—many of them by choice, since they 
normally are housewives, students, or retired persons—from whom the ex- 
panding needs of the defense program are to be met. These needs, according 
to present conservative estimates, will be from 3 to 4 million workers within 
the span of 1 or 2 years. How can we meet such demand unless we increase 
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the present workweek hours, with its damaging results, or by the admission 
into our land of people from our friendly nations of Burope who would meet our 
fair and sound requirements? 

Mr. Tobin pointed out that labor shortages are already showing up in many 
areas and in many applications. Demand exceeds supply. We need engineers, 
draftsmen, machinist, metalworkers, and other skilled laborers. In four areas 
in the United States the shortage of farm hands is becoming alarming. Europe 
and Italy can supply a good number of skilled laborers and farmers. We are 
spending billions of dollars to help the nations of Europe on this side of the 
iron curtain. This is done in order to prevent the infiltration of communism 
and/or to arrest and defeat communism. Italy has a population of practically 
49 million. Italy has done the most in reconstruction with the least. The 
fundamental problem which besets the Italian life and delays reconstruction 
is the excessive population in comparison with the meager economic resources 
of the country. The problem is rendered more difficult by the ever-increasing 
population at the rate of 400,000 per year. The devastation of the war, the 
practical obliteration of the Italian merchant marine, made an average of about 
2 million unemployed in Italy and other millions with part-time employment. 
Unemployment or part-time employment brings misery. Communistie propa- 
ganda finds an easy mark and thrives in poverty. To further aggravate this 
situation, approximately one-half million Italian nationals have been expelled 
from the former Italian colonies in Africa and the Dodecanese Islands, and 
450,000 left the Provinces of Istria, Dalmatia, and Zenezia Giulia and added 
to the Italian problem, plus about 198,000 war orphans. 

I have been in Italy until only recently and, as the Honorable Mr. Celler had 
occasion to personally see conditions in Italy and the various camps where these 
expellees live, I can, with personal knowledge, tell that conditions have become 
unbearable and that unless something is done our cold war will not destroy 
communism in Italy; and if by accident Italy would become a satellite of the 
communistic totalitarian monster the entire Mediterranean Basin and Africa 
would be open to communism. Italy did not benefit in any degree from the 
Displaced Persons Act. Italy did not have a displaced-persons problem. It has 
over a million expellees and/or refugees but who are Italian nationals. Italy, 
with its ever-increasing population, needed space where its children could work, 
produce, and live. It acquired, by purchase, the colony of Somaliland toward 
the end of the last century. It followed by the acquisition of the colony of 
Eritrea.: In 1911 and 1912, with war against Turkey, it conquered Libya and 
the Dodecanese Islands. Hundreds of thousands of Italians went to Africa 
and colonized it. The events of Worid War II, however, deprived Italy of 
such colonies of surplus population outlets; and the Italians, who had estab- 
lished themselves in Africa from 1892 to 1895 as regards Somaliland and 
Britrea and the period of 1911 to 1942 with regard to Libya and the Dodecanese 
Islands, were expelled from such possessions, lost everything they had bnilt 
and created in so many vears of hard labor, and were thrown on the Italian 
economy, which is unable to properly cope with it. These Italians are not dis- 
placed persons in the technical sense of the word. However, they have lost 
everything they had. They were displaced from the land which they called 
their own. Italy is trying to do its best. However, how can it do so without 
outside help? The African colonies have been closed to them. Our Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 has closed the doors to Italians wishing to migrate, except for 
less than 6,000 per year. A solution must be found in order that we may win 
the crucial battle we have engaged in against an ideology contrary to everything 
we stand for. 

This is not an exclusive problem. It is an international problem. 

Australia, Canada, and Brazil have done a good deal to help in the solution 
of the problem. America, however, as the leader of modern civilization. should 
open its heart and its doors to the less fortunate people of Europe. We know 
that the admission into the United States of 117,000 Italians, the quota allotted 
under Mr. Celler’s bill, will not solve the Italian problem of overpopulation and 
expellees. It will, however, be a symbol of good faith and the sincerity of Amer- 
ica toward the oppressed people of the world and toward the less fortunate people 
of the world. America can absorb more than 300,000 good, hard-working people 
from Europe within 3 years without harm to the American economy. As a 
matter of fact, it will help the American economy. 
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To have a clearer picture of the demographic problem, may I submit the 
difference in population between Italy, the United States, and France. Italy 
has 154 persons per square kilometer; France has 75 persons per square kilo- 
meter; while the United States has 19 persons per square kilometer. I further 
would like to make a comparison between only one of our States—California— 
and Italy. Italy consists of 321,020 square kilometers, and California has 410,677 
square kilometers. Italy has a population of 49 million; California has a popu- 
lation of 10 million. Italy with a population of 49 million has an income of 
10,500,000,000, California has an income of 17 billion. 

The following is an accurate tabulation of the increase of population of Italy 
since 1881: 

28,953, 000 | 1931_- 41, 752, 000 

82, 966, 000 | 1946___ Saciaiet 46, 201, 000 

_. 35, 845, 000 | 1950 Pee eee eee 46, 528, 000 

eS a: eee -_-... 49, 000, 000 


The following table indicates the Italian migration from 1901 to 1951: 


1901-10 od i 232, 945 | 1941-4 a es ® None 
1911—14______~- nilgbaiCaeas 250, 745 | 1946 . iiaoes 5, 442 
, °C J 733, 067 | 1947 ‘ ; sida 23, 251 
) =. er = i 5. 76711048... ....- a vehar a 16, 725 
1921-30___- hin sicainalial * 38, 932 | 1949 A Sa ” 11, 465 
1931-35... ae 5 _ oe a Sia 8, 994 
1936-40._.......... 9, 683 | 

21 World War I. 

# First United States restrictive immigration laws. 

® World War II. 


Annual Italian quota to United States, 5,677. 


AS was pointed out by the American Federation of Labor, Australia has a 
program calling for at least 150,000 immigrants a year. Canada last year ad 
mitted 180,000 immigrants. The entry of 300,000 immigrants over a period of 
3 years, with the safeguards provided in the proposed legislation, can be handled 
by the United States without much: difficulty. This program would be in the 
best interest of our country. The admission of such immigrants, properly 
screened and with the proper safeguards as to the places and locations they are 
to establish themselves once in the United States, will greatly alleviate the Euro- 
pean problem, will save the American taxpayers a good deal of dollars needed 
in order to continue our fight against misery and communism, and will bring to 
the United States loyal and hard-working persons, the reunion of many separated 
families, and the creation of that feeling of fraternity and love among the people 
who have suffered first hand from communism and misery and who look to 
America as the land of liberty and the light and beacon of freedom. 

We must not disillusion our friends from Europe. The nations of western 
civilization, the free nations of Europe on this side of the iron curtain, and 
America cannot have and enjoy peace if a good portion of the population of 
each nation is without employment, without homes, without the most indispen- 
sable means to continue to live without a ray of hope for tomorrow. Loss of 
hope is loss of the will to live, to plan, to work, to fight, to dream. We must not 
allow such hope to be lost. 

H. R. 7376 should be made a law of the United States, and the American citi- 
zens of Italian ancestry and of birth, within and without the Independent Order 
Sons of Italy, pray that Congress adopts such special migration law. 


Mr. Cetter. This will close the hearings. The record will be held 
open for any statements which interested persons may care to make. 
Do you wish to be heard, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, MEMBER, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA BAR 


Mr. Wuattey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceuter. I will give you 3 minutes to express your views. I do 
not wish to cut you off, but we are very short of time. 

Mr. Wuattey. Mr. Chairman, I will speak briefly and extempo- 
raneously. 

I assure you that no one more than I appreciates the interest and 
devotion and the time you have spent on this great human problem. 
I would not presume to speak, not representing any organization, but 
I should like to propose a complete substitute for the pending bill, 
which I think is a splendid bill but which I believe has no chance of 
passage at this session and perhaps none at any future sessions, for 
the simple reason that it unfortunately violates, or at least makes 
an exception, to the extent of 300,000 people, of the basic concept of 
our national-origins quota system, which certainly may have its 
defects, but 

Mr. Cetier. You do not mean to tell me that our present immigra- 
tion fabric does not violate in many instances the national origins 
theory, do you ¢ 

Mr. Wuattey. No, sir. I was about to point that out. 

Mr. Cetier. Because, when we bring in nonquota immigrants, to 
that degree we violate the national-origins theory. 

Mr. Wuat ey. True. 

Mr. Ce_iter. When we bring in nonquota immigrants from Central 
and South and North America we violate the national-origins theory. 
We violate that theory right and left. 

Mr. Wuattey. Oh, yes. 1 was about to request permission to in- 
sert a short table showing the extent to which that concept has been 
violated, particularly with reference to those groups which you 
mentioned, 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Exuisit [| 


TasLe I.—Nonquota immigrants admitted, by country or region,’ years ended 
June 30, 1947 to 1949 


Country or region 1949 





All countries_......._- 
All quota countries ~~ _- 


Europe 
Northern and Western Europe. 


Belgium. __- 
Denmark 
France 
Germany. ‘i 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. -- 
Iceland -. 
Ireland. - 
Luxemburg. - 
Netherlands. - 
Norway.... 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Southern and eastern Europe. 


Albania 

Austria ? 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia - - 

Danzig, Free City of 

Estonia 

Finland. 

Greece : 

Hungary... 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania. 

Poland _. 

Portugal___- 

Rumania. --_- 

Spain... 

Turkey 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republies- 
Yugoslavia. - -- : ; 


Other southern and eastern Europe 
Asia... , sisabesd : 
Africa. _-. 

Pacific - 


All nonquota countries 


Canada 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

West Indies 

Central America : : ‘ . . 

South America. __ aiesis Koen = Pats 2, 23 2, 
Dee 1, 100 | , 032 








1 Colonies, dependencies, or protectorates of European countries are included with the countries to which 


they belong. 
? Austria was included with Germany in the fiscal years 1938 to 1945, inclusive. 
§ Principally former citizens of the United States who were admitted as natives of nonquota countries. 


Source: I. and N. 8. Monthly Review, January 1950. 
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TABLE II.—Percentage distribution by national origins plan of white population 
and immigtants admitted, years ended June 30, 1930, to 1949 


Percent 


10ts 
White popu- Immigrants _. TY : ts 
lation, 1920 admitted, "gdmuitee % 
° 1930-49 1930-49 


Total. 100.0 ) 100.0 
Northern and western Europe 65 
Southern and eastern Europe 
Other quota countri 
Nonquota countries 


Source: P. 87, Land N.S. Monthly Review, 1950. 


Mr. Wuattey. But, Mr. Chairman, the system is pretty firmly in- 
grained in the minds of most Members of the House and Senate who 
do not understand the immigration system as well as you and Mr. Wal- 
ter and Senator McCarran do. 

May I be presumptuous enough to suggest that, in place of the pend- 
ing bill and its arbitrary number of people from each particular area 
or group, the bill be worded so as to provide for approximately the 
same number of people to be admitted within the same period of time, 
or even a shorter time—2 years instead of 3—but that, except for 
expellees, the numbers be charged against the quotas for the country 
of their birth, utilizing that portion of the quotas that have been 
unused for those particular countries since the beginning of World 
War II, September 1, 1939. That would constitute at least 250,000, 

Mr. Ceuier. At least 250,000 4 

Mr. Wuat ry. I think so. 

Mr. Cevier. That would constitute over several million. 

Mr. Wuattey. No, sir. 

Mr. Ceiiter. What date did you say? 

Mr. Wuattey. September 1, 1939. 

Mr. Cetier. I beg your pardon. That would not constitute that 
many. I thought you said 1929. 

Mr. Wuattey. May I ask permission to insert a table showing the 
quotas for all the countries of the world and indicating the quotas that 
were used from September 1939 up through fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Cetier. We would be glad to have that table. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Annual quotas allotted and quota immigrants admitted, by quota country or 
region, years ended June 30, 1940 to 1951 


Quota immigrants admitted 
Quota country or region s 
a, 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 
All countries 154, 206 
Europe 150, 501 
Northern and Western Europe__ | 125, 853 


Belgium 1, 304 
Denmark 1, 181 
‘rance 3, OS6 
Germany 3 25, 957 
Great Britain and Northern 
Treland 65, 721 
Iceland | 100 
Ireland 7, 85 
Lixemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Southern and Eastern Europe 


Albania 

Austria 

Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of 
Estonia 

Finland 

Grreece 

Hrngary 

Italy 


protectorates, portions thereof witl 1¢ Asiatic barre 
» uncer the immigration laws he United States as que 
immmigr S, harged the q f the co’ ntry to which such cok rr dependancy belong 
which it viministered 1 protect liens w) btain v lrring t latter part of af 
may he admitte } eri 
<¢ oes 1 iy oi ie With actrval nationality. ec. 12, Immigrat 
he "resent q: ot [154,206 1 tablished by President's Proclamati 
total q' ota 93K 11931 5 153,714; for 1932 and 1933, 153, 
act of Dec. 17, 1913, ,epealing ti lines , sion Acts, 
105 was establ fon Fe ya 3 ing the total quota fron 
quota for tl hilippin i d from 50 to 100 thereby r 


2] 


Was incl ’ »206 OF ul d ¥, byt Olishme 
\ 
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Annual quotas allotted and quota immigrants admitted, by quota country or 
region, years ended June 380, 1940 to 1951—Continued 


Quota immigrants admitted 
Annual |_ RE OS 
quota 4 } ~~ 
1950 1951 


Quota nationality | 
} 


All countries | 154, 277 70,701 | 92,526} 113,046 197, 460 156, 547 
Europe...- Mead __..-| 150,57 39,128 | 90,632 | 111,443 | 195,671 | 154, 759 


Northern and Western Europe.- | 125,853 47,047 | 67,395 | 59, 57 69, 366 | , 026 


Belgium 1, 304 , B15 | 1, 308 | 
Denmark - . : 1, 181 , 097 | 1,172 | , 109 | 1,101 | 
France 3, 086 | 3, 140 | 3, 059 , 997 | 3, 187 | 
Germany } 25, 957 | 3, 662 om 2, 819 | 31, 511 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland._| 65,721 | 218 7,77 23, 54: 17, 194 
Iceland | 100 | 95 | 56 5 88 
Ireland - - - | 17,853 | 2,011 7, , 505 | 6, 444 
Luxemburg | 100 | 71 f 94 | 74 | 
Netherlands 3 3, 153 2,451 | 3, 515 | 2,991 | 3, 067 
Norway. 2,377 | , 928 2, 46 2, 303 2,179 
Sweden ‘ ; 3, 314 , 187 , 965 2, 376 1, 876 
Switzerland | , 707 | 872 , 3 , 503 | 1, 666 


Southern and Eastern Europe 24,719 22, O81 23, 2: 51, 865 126, 305 107, 
Austria- | , 413 , 455 , 327 | 

Bulgaria 100 SS 65 
Czechoslovakia 2, 874 2, 663 
Estonia 116 101 
Finland ___- neal 569 | 545 
Greece | 310 | 33 | 
Hungary | 8469 | 949 
Italy £, 677 5, 042 
Latvia F | 236 261 
Lithuania : 386 427 
Poland | i, 524 5, 516 
Portugal | 440 327 
Rumania | 291 377 | 
Spain 5 
Turkey 226 | 
U.8.8.R 2, 798 | 
Yugoslavia 938 
Other southern and Eastern | 

Europe - - 700 


Asia -. ‘ , 805 | 


China 100 | 200 377 
Chinese race _ - 105 | 65 | 80 
India | 
East Indian race 1 100 18 20 
All other re 06 110 
Other Asia , 500 | 620 | 661 
Africa , 200 263 328 
Pacific 700 311 | 318 27: 288 
4 The annual quota was 153,929 in the fiscal years 1947 to 1949, inclusive, and 154,206 in the fiscal year 1950. 
The quota was increased to 154,277 on Oct. 31, 1950.—U. 8. Department of Justice, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. 


Mr. Wuat ey. May I further ask permission to insert a table pre- 
pared for me by the Visa Division showing the unused portion of 
quotas for European countries during the war years, fiscal years 1940 
through 1946, indicating that if only those years were used approxi- 
mately 200,000 people could come in under my proposal. 


22041—52—ser. 17——15 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Unused Ppertion of ents, tcncceeesse countries, Roney years a B- id 


Pali T 
. Annual . 
Country quota | 1940 1941 1942 1943 





Albania 100 | ‘ 93 | 
Austira___...- : eee 5 2 SER Se 
zt a | , 304 | ‘ 

Bulgaria. _- Tee | 100 

Czechoslovakia__.._____.___| 2, 874 

af st) ae 

Denmark____- “a acpet. eee 

Estonia.......... : 5 | Eas 

Dy 

| 








Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain_- 

Greece ‘ 

Hungary-..._. 

Ireland. _-_..- 

Italy } 

Latvia ee 7 | 

Lithuania. _____.__- ql 

Luxemburg. 

Netherlands. Pe pee : 

Norway... . ee Ga 2,: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 

| 


110 | 
33,339 | 


| 
aaa 
667 | 
7, 726 | 

579 
167 
279 | 
100 
| 2,902 | 
| 2,200 

9 | 5,028 
| 24}. 
109 a 


Poland 

Portugal_. 
Rumania. .._. 

Spain 

Sweden... 
Switzerland pecker 
NS 3 Sie gee 
Yugoslavia... ....- ‘ 


Total___- | 93, 269 107, 642, 1139, 630. 140, 784 | 1140, 691 138, 108 ‘110, 943 | 868, 067 


3,211 | 3,231 | 

, 601 1, 663 . 

2'276 | 2'309| 2)190 
746 | "674 | "586 | 








1 Austrian quota established by Proclamation 2666 of Sept. 28, 1945. 
2? Annual quota adjusted from 27,370 to 25,957 by Proclamation 2666 of Sept. 28, 1945, 


Mr. Wuat ey. I suggest further that the bill be confined entirely 
to refugees in its broadest sense, both political and racial refugees, 
including the people who were expelled from the iron-curtain coun- 
tries because of their German ancestry, and because so many of those 
expellees were born in those countries where the quotas are so far 
mortgaged in the future and so far proportionately subscribed during 
these past years, I propose that for any particular group of people 
who were expelled or were refugees because of racial origin, that 
the country to which they fled, say Germany, the country of their 
ancestry, be charged with those quotas, so that the unused German 
quota numbers could be utilized for that group of people predomi- 
nantly. 

I am very grateful for your time, sir. 

Mr. Cetier. That is perfectly all right. Thank you very much. 

This will now close the hearings. I repeat that anyone who wishes 
to express himself in the form of a statement shall have the privilege 
of doing so by sending the same to the chief clerk of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

(Thereupon, at 12: 44 p. m., Tuesday, June 3, 1952, the hearings were 
concluded. ) 

(Statements received by the subcommittee are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MILES D. KENNEDY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on behalf of the national 
organization of the American Legion may I express to you our thanks and 
appreciation for permitting us to be heard in connection with H. R. 7376, a 
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bill to authorize the issuancé of 800,000 special nonquota immigration visas to 
certain refugees, etc. 

The American Legion is not now nor has it in the past ever taken a stand 
against people of foreign ethnic background, realizing as we do that our country 
was eStablished by such people. However, we respectfully submit that now 
is not the time to open the floodgates to permit 300,000 nonquota immigrants 
to enter the United States, as proposed in H. R. 7376. 

Studies made by representatives of the American Legion indicate that although 
it was the first experiment of the kind ever undertaken in this country, the 
results of the operation of the Displaced Persons Act have been much more 
satisfactory than otherwise. 

The American Legion has taken a firm stand against any great broadening of 
immigration at the present time, except upon a selective basis, because we feel 
that we have the right to invite those who would come to us and become our 
neighbors and competitors in labor, business, industry, etc. 

The American Legion has advocated and will continue to advocate the passage 
of the McCarran-Walter bills (S. 2550 and H. R. 5678) now in the hands of 
conferees, and we sincerely hope that the President will approve the bill in the 
form that is bound to be agreed upon by the conferees, and later approved by 
the Congress. As you know, these bills are the product of over 3 years study 
by the respective congressional committees. 

The bill H. R. 7376 appears to us to be nothing more or less than a dodge to 
get in 300,000 immigrants not provided for in the McCarran-Walter bills. 

Furthermore, we submit that this is no time to let down the immigration re- 
strictions to permit the entry of 300,000 nonquota immigrants regardless of their 
points of origin. Our first duty is to the 3,700,000 men and women now serving 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. At the rate things are going at the 
present time, no one can, with reasonable certainty, foresee the termination of 
the Korean emergency. What assurance have we that our American boys and 
girls, upon their release from military service, will be able to secure jobs? Were 
we to admit 300,000 immigrants over and above the regular quota limits, are we 
certain they will not take the jobs of hundreds of thousands of our young men 
and women now serving their country? What assurance is there that the present 
employment scale will prevail upon the termination of the Korean hostilities? 

We have had depressions in this country before, and sooner or later we are 
going to have another one. Our veterans and those now serving their country 
in its hour of need are certainly entitled to consideration before those who would 
come to our shores under the provisions of TH. R. 7376. 

The American Legion vigorously opposes this bill and respectfully requests the 
House Committee on the Judiciary to reject same. 


PETITION OF THE HUNGARIAN CATHOIIC LEAGUE AND THE HUNGARIAN EVANGELICAL 
REFORMED CHURCH 


As American-born or naturalized citizens of the Hungarian extraction, we 
wish to declare that we firmly adhere to the American Constitution based on 
the Ten Commandments. We are convinced that every citizen of the United 
States professes brotherly love for the refugees from other countries; and, there- 
fore, we allow ourselves to request the Judiciary Committee to recommend bill 
H. R. 7376 to the Congress of the United States for enactment. 

In support of our request, may we mention the fact that the skill and the 
honest work of Hungarian immigrants to the United States have greatly con- 
tributed during the last century to the development of the present economic 
and moral strength of this country. We have every reason to believe that the 
Hungarian immigrants who will be a:'mitted on the basis of the new law will 
become equally useful and honorable citizens of the United States. This belief 
is supported by the fact that many young displaced persons who emigrated 
to the United States on the basis of the previous DP Act are already doing 
military service in the United States Army. 

There are two main reasons for which people escape from Hungary: the fact 
that they are deprived of their freedom by Communist terror, rendering human 
existence impossible, and their confidence that the west will give them the 
opportunity to start a new life. 

This hope of the refugees seems to be in danger today, as the first DP Act 
has expired; the IRO has discontinued its activities, and the organizations that 
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followed in its footsteps seem to be unable to surmount the problems of emigra- 
tion. Consequently, the refugees feel deceived and victimized, seeing that not 
even their most cherished hope, that of being granted the possibility to start 
a new life, is going to materialize. The bill which we now so urgently support 
would give the hope of a new life to tens of thousands of refugees, and would 
prevent their disillusionment of America. 

We would like to request that the so-called pipeline cases, who had all the 
legal requirement for immigration and were only rejected on account of in- 
sufficient quota numbers, be first considered for immigration. 

We would also like to request the modification of the date line of May 8, 1945, 
as specified in H. R. 7376, to September 1, 1939. 

On conclusion, we would like to request urgent action in the case of Hun- 
garians living in the United States who arrived to this country as nonimmi- 
grants. These refugees could not wait for the previous DP Act, as their presence 
in the United States was urgently needed for lecturing, research, and expert 
work, etc¢., either by the National Committee for a Free Europe or by the Hun- 
garian National Council. The law should include provisions concerning the 
immigration status of those refugees who are active in the above-mentioned 
fields and arrived in the United States as nonimmigrants prior to December 31, 
1950; the more so, as the Hungarian immigration quota is exceptionally small 
and is exhausted for many years to come. 

Rev. JoHN GASPAR. 
Rey. Vicror Racz. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE To A1p HOMELESS ARMENIANS, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 28, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: This organization, with its main office in San 
Francisco, and branches in New York, Boston, Providence, Hartford, New 
Britain, Worcester, Springfield, Detroit, Pontiac, Chicago, Fresno, and Los 
Angeles, and its European office in Stuttgart, Germany, under the direction of 
Brig. Gen. Haig Shekerjian, United States Army (retired), has carefully read 
and studied bill H. R. 7876, that you so kindly introduced on April 3, 1952, 
authorizing the issuance of 300,000 special nonquota immigration visas to certain 
refugees, consisting of persons of German ethnic origin, and natives of Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands, and for other purposes. This organization has 
found itself fundamentally in agreement with you and has decided to call on 
all of its branches, members, and friends throughout the country to do all that 
is possible for any committee or group to lawfully do in order to assist in the 
passage of this bill. Our committees and members have been asked to communi- 
cate with their respective Congressmen and request the support of said bill. 

Nevertheless, we are writing to you at this time to request you to insert in 
H. R. 7376 a clause in favor of a certain racial group that in modern history has 
undergone more human suffering and misery than any other racial group. The 
Armenian people were the first to fall prey to a policy now known as genocide. 
We refer to those Armenians who survived the massacres at the hands of the 
Turks during the period from 1915 to 1922 and thereby set a precedent for the 
coming totalitarian powers, Nazi Germany and Communist Soviet Russia, in 
their policy to exterminate races and classes as the shortest and surest manner 
to the solution of their racial and social problem. 

History shows that, through the good offices of the League of Nations, these 
Armenians who survived the massacres of 1915-22 were temporarily settled 
in Lebanon, Syria, and Greece, from where it was hoped they would be soon 
transferred to their motherland, independent Armenia. At that time they had 
every reason to hope for distinct political recognition as an independent and free 
member of the family of nations, since that had been promised to be such by the 
Allied Nations, which promises were most strongly advocated by the United 
States. 

Unfortunately the hope of the resurrection and independence of an ancient 
nation were frustrated when the small Republic of Armenia was attacked in 
1920, first by the Turks and then by the Soviet armies, and was divided between 
these two countries, with the Communists cynically playing the role of libera- 
tors of the Armenian people by setting up a so-called Republic of Armenia. This 
same role of liberator has been played by Russia since the 1920's in Eastern 
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European countries such as Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Because of the sovietization of Armenia, the several hundred thousand Ar- 
menians temporarily stationed in the above-mentioned small countries were left 
to their own fate under hopeless conditions. 

For obvious reasons, the fate of the Armenians who fled into Greece was to be 
different. Greece, being a small country with very limited resources, gallantly 
threw its doors open for some 40,000 Armenian refugees in addition to the 
several hundred thousands of Greeks who likewise were fleeing the Turks from 
the Asia Minor countries for their very lives. The Greeks of Asia Minor, who 
along with the Armenian refugees took refuge in Greece, were immediately de- 
clared citizens of Greece and were incorporated in the Greek economy with 
equal rights. But the Armenians were considered alien refugees, and they have 
retained that status to this day. 

When this country is thinking of helping Greece by allowing admission into 
the United States of 20,000 Greeks, would it not be wise to first remove from 
Greece that element that has for many reasons remained alien to the Greek 
economy? By removing the alien element from Greece, we will be helping Greece 
not only economically, by taking away part of her excess population, but also 
socially and politically. By removing the alien element, we will be using one 
good means to solidify the ethnic character of the Greek people. We believe 
that the Greek Government and its people likewise would prefer to see the emi- 
gration of the alien element to that of the native Greeks. Of the 40,000 refugee 
Armenians, there now remain approximately 10,000 in Greece who are still 
considered as alien refugees. They should be relieved of their present pre- 
dicament so that they will not remain there to fall prey to Communist propaganda. 
President Truman said in his message to Congress on March 24 that disillusion- 
ment is always a fertile ground for Red propaganda. 

It must be noted that besides these Armenians who are still refugees in Greece 
there are approximately 250 stranded in Trieste and 250 in Shanghai who have 
been trying during the last 5 years to flee the Communist terror. These people, 
not having any independent country of their own to appeal to for adnrission, 
are looking to the free and humanitarian nations and above all to the United 
States for a shelter where they can live from the fruits of their labor, 

It is for these homeless Armenians that this organization is appealing to you 
to make certain that certain clauses are contained in your bill so as to be flexi- 
ble enough to include them within the immigration provisions applicable to other 
ethnic or native groups. 

Because of the present friendly relations between the United States and Turkey, 
some have blindly advocated the return of Armenians to Turkey. It must be 
flatly stated that, in spite of the intense love that the Armenian people have 
for their fatherland, which consists of a good portion of Turkey, the Armenians 
‘annot and will not return to Turkey for the following obvious reasons: 

(a) The ghastly memories of the unforgettable massacres of Armenian men, 
women, and children, which have been labeled by historians to be the most 
barbaric massacres recorded in the history of man, 

We must remember that it has been only a generation or two since Armenians 
were driven from their homeland by sword and fire; the land was soaked in 
Armenian blood and covered with the flesh and bones of their dear ones. It was 
only by fortune and a miracle that some of them survived, since the Turk was 
out to spare no Armenian. Such ghastly memories are so strong that the 
Armenians cannot be lured by sugar-coated declarations of Turkey, who is 
presently friendly with the United States. During the last 35 years has Turkey 
done anything which can be construed to mean an attempt to right a wrong 
committed on a Christian people? We understand how others who have not 
tasted the Turkish yataghan can each take the Turkish declaration at its face 
value. The Armenian people cannot. 

Aside from such ghastly memories and psychological and economic reasons, 
Turkey is not a haven or a promised land for Armenian people. It is to be noted 
that all the lands and properties of the Armenians taken by the Turkish Empire 
have never been returned to them, but Turkey has done everything by its labor 
and property tax laws to continue to persecute the Armenians who, as a Chris- 
tian people, have remained within her boundaries, and have time and again 
proved their loyalty to the Turkish Government. 

For the above reasons, Turkey is unfavorable as a rehabilitation haven for 
the Armenian people. The history of the rehabilitation of Moslem refugees of 
the last 30 years is not an encouragement for the Armenians to look to Turkey 
as a place of refuge. 
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(b) The recent pro-Moslem and pro-Turkish property laws, as well as tax laws, 
have proven again that Turkey has not changed in her attitude toward the Ar- 
menian people. All the Armenian people who trusted the Turks and remained in 
Turkey have recently lost all their property rights and worldly possessions be- 
cause of general and tax laws applicable to said people. Those who could not 
pay what was demanded of them in the form of taxes were sent to Anatolia to 
crush rocks and stones for road building. Many of them died in slave labor. 

(c) The rahibilitation of Moslem refugees in Turkey has not been successful 
during the lost 30 to 35 years, and there is no reason to believe the situation is 
apt to change. 

H.R. 7376 contains a provision allowing the admission of 22,000 refugees 
from Turkey into the United States. This by itself is a strong argument for not 
allowing anyone to immigrate or resettle in Turkey. This provision has been 
included in the act, as it must be based on some definite proof that Turkey is 
suffering from overpopulation and is unable to absorb additional people. What 
is the sense of removing from Turkey those refugees who are now within its 
boundaries and in lieu thereof allow the admission of refugees of Armenian 
descent in the same numbers or more. 

The Armenian refugees throughout the world refuse to immigrate into Soviet 
Russia. For obvious reasons, this statement should not require any extended 
discussion. 

We submit that your proposed bill should provide for an Armenian quota in- 
dependent of the quota allotted to Turkey and Soviet Russia. This must be 
done by a specific provision by making a slight change in that portion of the 
act which will allow the immigration of 22.000 refugees from Turkey into the 
United States. A portion of this 22,000 figure should be allocated to persons of 
Armenian descent. 

Congressman, the Armenian people have always stood ready and now stand 
ready to defend this country with their lives. We have waited for 30 years, 
hoping for the day when the immigration laws will be given an overhauling and 
the Armenian people will be given an opportunity to state their cause. Can we 
ask you to assist us? If you deem it necessary, we are ready to present wit- 
nesses hefore your committee in order to expound the Armenian cause. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GrorceE M. MARDIKTAN, 
President. 
SureEnN M. SarRoyYAn, 
Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer. 


Dorr, Hann & Dawson, 
New York, N. Y., June 2, 1952. 
Re H. R. No. 7376. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cerrer: Thank you for your invitation to appear before Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House at the hearings 
on H. R. 7376. I am so much interested in the matter that I had hoped to attend 
und perhaps get in a few words at some point among the long list of witnesses 
that you indicate desire to appear. I find, however, that it will be impossible 
for me to be in Washington on June 3. If you feel that my views would be 
of any interest to the committee, you are at liberty to submit this statement to 
them and some of the observations on which they are based. 

As you may know, I have at two widely separated periods of my life been in 
intimate contact with migration problems. As an assistant to Colonel Stimson 
when he was United States attorney, I participated in numerous cases under 
the immigration law in close contact with Ellis Island. Also in connection with 
an antitrust suit against the Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines I made at that 
time something of a general study of the aspects of the flow of immigrants into 
the United States in that period when they were arriving at the rate of a million 
a vear and their transportation was a large item in steamship business. 

During a later period, beginning with April 1945, I have seen at first hand 
the problem of uprooted millions in Europe as well as those of surplus popula- 
tions in Italy. I visited various camps in Germany in 1945, 1946, 1948, 1949, 
and 1950; in Austria in 1946, and in Italy in 1950. Further, in 1950, I represented 
the United States at the Migration Conference in Paris, which had before it 
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representatives of and data from the surplus-population areas of Europe and 
from immigrant countries. Last summer I visited immigrant colonies of Dutch 
and Italians in Brazil and Chile, and had some opportunity to appraise the status 
and prospects of immigration into Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. 

In this later period, I came in contact with pretty much all the nationalities 
of Europe which I had seen in the earlier period flowing in such enormous num- 
bers through Ellis Island. Further, one cannot have spent a lifetime in New 
York without having become sensitive to the best and the worst in immigration 
into the United States. As a result, I have come to have some deep convictions 
on the matter: 

1. The pressures of surplus populations in Italy, Germany, and, to a lesser 
extent, in Holland and Greece presents a serious problem to the security of 
Europe and so to our own security. The economic wastage of millions of 
people, who are capable of a high degree of economic productivity, being un- 
employed or underemployed by reason of lack of opportunities under the econo- 
mies and resources of the countries in which they find themselves, is a constant 
economic loss which from an over-all standpoint we and the rest of the world 
can ill afford. Their support imposes a current burden on the inadequate re- 
sources of the European countries which makes it more difficult for Evrope 
to play that part in the common defense which it is vital to our interest that 
it should play. It makes more difficult their further economic development 
which would make for strength and ability to absorb at least the current incre- 
ment to their populations. It tends toward political instability and a political 
desperation which is a threat to the common security. 

2. These uprooted and surplus populations, I am convinced, contain admirable 
human material for constructive and sturdy living. The thing that has con- 
stantly surprised me in my contacts with a wide variety of nationalities, trapped 
in the apparent hopelessness of prolonged existence in crowded three-families- 
to-a-room conditions, is the prevailing ability of these stocks to preserve decency, 
vigor, eagerness to work, and ingenuity in finding work to do under conditions 
which would seem to us to be inevitably destructive of those characteristics ; 
and which, of course, in some cases have proved so. But, after all, perhaps an 
American has the least reason to be surprised. 

It was from these roots that America has drawn its strength over the years 
and which have done so much to make possible its victories in its vital wars. 
I noticed the other day in a Life of George Washington a complaint current at 
the time of the Revolution that it seemed to be preponderantly the “foreigners” 
who were willing to enlist for the duration of the war in the Continental Army. 

3. I am convinced that a long step has been taken, due to congressional intia- 
tive, in setting up at the Brussels Conference in 1951 the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants. I trust that it will 
hecome the permanent organization of the emigrant countries of Europe and the 
immigrant countries for aiding in the transportation of migrants and taking 
the lead in dealing with surplus-population problems of Europe. 

4. It seems clear to me, from such studies as I made on the ground in South 
American and from my information as to the situations in Africa and elsewhere, 
that, while there are substantial opportunities for migration into many areas, 
practical limitations of varying character—lack of necessary capital, attitudes 
of populations in the prospective immigrant countries, desperate poverty of so 
many of them, and language differences—which at present stand in the way, 
make apparent opportunities so often disappointing. They are far smaller than 
one would at first thought expect or that can, in the long run, be realized. They 
are by no means adequate to meet the problem of today in Europe. 

For example, Brazil seems like an unlimited field for European migration. 
But, as a practical matter, the obstacles to large-scale European migration into 
Brazil seem at present insurmountable. The resettlement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Brazilians, coming from areas of impoverished conditions, in areas 
where there are opportunities, pretty well exhaust Brazil’s present ability for 
absorption; though in the future, with increased industrial and agricultural 
development, particularly in the south and west, there should again be a natural 
and substantial flow of Italians and Germans into Brazil. 

Australia, Canada, and Argentina are taking and will take substantial num- 
bers, but there are definite limitations on their present ability to absorb: though 
these countries realize that it is an opportunity for them to be able to draw on 
the valuable human resources of Europe. 

5. So far as the United States is concerned, I would regard the present sur- 
plus populations in Europe as affording us a useful opportunity to increase our 
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strength by the proposed admission, over a period of 3 years, of 300,000 special 
nonquota immigrants. They are the kind of people who have contributed to 
our strength in the past. Read the roll call of the dead in our Civil War and 
World War I and World War II. And read the roll call of distinguished achieve- 
ment in science, medicine, music, the graphic arts, and literature. 

The system of assurances provided for in the bill means that they would be 
fitted in normally and naturally into our economic and social scheme. The 
United States is unique in its ability to readily absorb such populations, per- 
haps by reason of the fact that Americans can trace their roots to so many Euro- 
pean stocks and nationalities. 

I am not one of those who believe that America has reached a statie condi- 
tion. There were many who felt in the early 1930's that that was the situation. 
But we have Barely begun to conserve and at the same time develop the full 
use of our continental resources, and to draw to us the strength of other areas 
by useful participation in their development. The last 15 years have shown an 
unexampled dynamic urge in our people which promises well for our being able 
to meet the tough situations in the world with which we are now face to face. 
To meet them in the prolonged period of stress that now seems to inevitably lie 
ahead of us we will need to draw on every source of strength that we can find. 
The proposed special quotas of this bill our history shows to be such a source 
of strength. 

Faithfully yours, 
GOLDTHWAITE H. Dorr. 


STATEMENT ON CELLER Bit, H. R. 7376 


On behalf of the Sons of the American Revolution I desire to inform the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the decided and firm opposition of the membership of this 
organization to the passage of H. R. 7376. 

The bill operates to circumvent and break down the quota system on which 
our immigration laws are based. 

It increases the number of persons in our country whose foreign ideologies 
and ideas of government are so opposed to ours as to make them a danger to 
the continuance of our own form of government. 

We urge the defeat of this bill in its entirety. 

Ray O. Epwarps, 

President General, National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


STATEMENT OF AboLPH ScHAUER, HoNoRARY PRESIDENT, REPRESENTING THE 
GOTTSCHEER RELIEF ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The passage of bill H. R. 7376 cannot be too strongly recommended, not only 
in the interest of these poor victims of sad circumstances, but in the interest 
of our own safety and world peace. This problem of overpopulation is creating 
an ever-growing peril. 

During my recent trip to Europe, in the interest of the German ethnic expel- 
lees, I had the opportunity of seeing the staff of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission and that of the voluntary agencies in action, and saw what it meant to 
all the refugees and expeliees who are living under deplorable conditions. I 
visited most of the expellee camps in Austria and some in Germany, and saw 
under what conditions these people existed and how they lived. I saw families 
of five and six living in one room of about 120 square feet, the parents being 
about 50 years of age, and the children of both sexes, up to 20 and 25 years. 
The cooking, washing, and all the other chores have to be done in that room. 
They receive enough ventilation without opening any doors or windows and the 
ceilings show evidence of leaks. I saw 15 to 20 families in houses which origi- 
nally housed from 4 to 6 families—where window glass is still replaced by either 
newspapers or cardboards. The meager earnings and subsistance just about 
enable them to stay alive—not to mention clothing and other necessities. This 
applies not to a few, but to millions of expellees. 

When I asked them how they were getting along, their reply invariably was 
“Thank God we are not starving as much as we did in the beginning. We re- 
ceived help from America and eventually something will be done for us to solve 
our problems.” 
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The reason that they patiently endured all the hardships and withstood com- 
munism can only be atributed to the fact that they fear it after the horrible 
experiences during the expulsion. Many of those who escaped with their lives 
saw members of their families killed, tortured, or starved to death. However, 
they are not entirely immane, as it is a proven fact that as vermin thrive in a 
poorly kept and unclean home, communism thrives in poverty and misery. 

If that token allotment for the immigration of 54,744 German ethnics did 
nothing else but to give these people a ray of hope and strength to continue their 
plight, to withstand communistic propaganda, and to avoid mass suicide, it 
has fully served its purpose. Not to mention the happiness of the immigrants 
over the opportunity to start life anew in a free world. If this practice were 
cut off at this time by defeating bill H. R. 7376, all their hope will be frustrated 
and they will furnish the most fertile field for communism. Like a brush fire 
is not easy to contro], communism will not be confined to the expellees only, 
but will gain ground and a free world may lose its hold in Western Europe, thus 
more seriously threatening world peace and our own safety. 

Right now there are about 30,000 applicants in Europe who were in the pipe- 
line when the visa numbers were exhausted. The majority of these people would 
be eligible for immigration, but are left stranded. These conditions have caused 
considerable confusion and disappointments, more so by reason of the fact 
that many of them sold practically all of their belongings, gave up their living 
quarters and places of employment. Their only consolation now lies in the hope 
that a new law will make it possible for them to realize their ambition to come 
to the United States. 

If we open our portals to another token number of German ethnic expellees, 
we will provide those in Europe with the strongest weapon against communism. 
We will save the lives and future of the expellees themselves, lighten the burden 
of the Western European economy, and eventually save money for the American 
taxpayer. 

We will get good and willing workers who will make sincere and law-abiding 
citizens. Many of these young men come to me after their arrival here and in- 
quire as to where and how soon they can register with selective service. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I sincerely recommend the pas- 
sage of H. R. 7376, not only because it is a great humanitarian deed, but also 
for the reason that by doing so we will acquire that high type of future citizen 
of which all of us can be proud. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


The American Friends Service Committee, the service arm of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers), has been active.on behalf of refugees and war 
victims since the time of the First World War and especially since the days of 
the Nazi persecutions. Out of this experience and our experience in helping 
in the rehabilitation of war-devastated areas of the world has come a strength- 
ening of our basic conviction that we are indeed our brothers’ keepers and that 
the United States, with its vast natural and productive resources, has an obli- 
gation to share both its resources and its opportunities with the less fortunate. 

This is not only a Christian duty on the part of those of us who share the 
Christian faith, it is also in the long run a matter of actual self-interest since it 
contributes to the increased well-being and stability of a world in a state of 
dangerous chaos. . 

One of the important ways in which this country can and should share with 
others is by supporting international efforts and agencies, preferably under 
United Nations auspices, for the solution of the pressing problems of refugees, 
displaced persons, and surplus populations, and, at the same time, by opening 
its own doors to a fair share of these persons. Toward this end, and also toward 
the general end of securing a sound, fair, and liberal basic immigration law, we 
have been urging the adoption of liberalized immigration legislation. We feel 
that the recent action of Congress in rejecting such legislation is regrettable. 

Since this action has nevertheless now been taken and the hope of general 
liberalized legislation is postponed into the indefinite future, we are in favor of 
temporary legislation to continue special immigration, particularly of displaced 
persons and refugees. The Congress should recognize, however, that although 
the measure before them is of a temporary and emergency nature, the problems 
to which it offers a very partial and inadequate solution are not. The problem 
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of overpopulation is a long standing, on-going one calling for many approaches 
and for our best cooperation in study and action on an international scale over a 
period of years. The problem of refugees, although more emergency in nature, 
can hardly be called a tempopary one, since it goes back to the First World War 
and appears to be a phenomenon of our times with which we shall have to 
reckon for years to come. Any temporary legislation should not blind us 
to this fact or permit us to relax with the feeling that we have made any kind 
of basic attack on these problems. 

Even in a situation which is an emergency one, recent history has demon- 
strated that we cannot rely on emergency measures if we are honestly concerned 
to help to rescue the victims of war or oppression. Shortly before the war, 
efforts to secure emergency legislation to bring in a few thousand refugee child- 
ren outside the quota met with failure, and throughout the tragic years of 
refugee flight from Nazi terror, thousand of people died in concentration camps 
who could have been readily rescued but for the rigidity of our quota system. 
After the war, we saw that more than a year of effort was required to secure 
emergency legislation in the form of the Displaced Persons Act and when urgent 
need for revision was demonstrated it took another 2 years to secure the neces- 
sary amendments. 

We feel therefore, that events have abundantly proved the inadequacy of a 
piece-meal emergency approach to the matter of making this country a continuing 
haven for the oppressed—as it has proudly proclaimed and proved itself in its 
past history. Therefore while approving, in view of present failure to liberalize 
basic law, whatever emergency steps can be taken at this time to continue the flow 
of refugee and surplus population immigration, we by no means accept it as a 
substitute for basic changes in our immigration law. Such changes should estab- 
lish a degree of flexibility in quota regulations that will make possible immediate 
and generous response to future emergency situations without the necessity for 
emergency legislation. We shall continue to work for such basic changes and 
for the other immigration provisions for which we have already indicated our 
support in previous statements to this committee. 

Lewis M. HOsKINs, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing the resolution adopted by the German- 
American Alliance Committee for Expellees on June 2, 1952, in Chicago, IIl., in 
support of the bill, H. R. 7376. 

I would appreciate your considering this statement a part of the testimony 
taken on the bill and that it be included in the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Srpney R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE COMMITTEE FOR 
EXPELLEES ON JUNE 2, 1952, Curicaco, ILL. 


Whereas there exists a critical problem of overpopulation in Western Germany 
brought about by the mass expulsion of over 10 million people of German ethnic 
origin from the countries and areas overrun and occupied by the Soviet Union; 

Whereas other countries of Western Europe, mainly the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Greece, are also suffering from the tensions brought about by overpopulation ; 

Whereas thousands of people are escaping from behind the iron curtain each 
month and finding asylum in countries which are already overpopulated; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and thus 
the security of the United States, is endangered by the economic, political, social, 
and moral problems which are created by overpopulation in Western Europe: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the German-American Alliance Committee, representing over 
250,000 Americans of German descent, express its firm and unqualified support of 
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President Truman’s message to the Congress of March 24, 1952, in which these 
problems were analyzed and recommendations were made for their remedy ; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the German-American Alliance Committee fully support H. R. 

7376, introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Celler, of New 
York, and the companion bill S. 3109, introduced in the Senate by Senator Hen- 
drickson, of New Jersey, because both these measures implement the President’s 
message to the Congress. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE COMMITTEE 

FOR EXPELLEES, 
JOHN C. MEISzZNER, Chairman. 
ALBERT M. Frey, Secretary. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Sachsen Verein Saxonia, Walter Germer, president 

Alpenlaender Gem Chorus, Jacob Moritz, president 

Steirer Ladies Chorus, Paloma Tallitch, president 

German Medical Society, Oley Wolbralt, president 

Lincolnwood Training Club, Peter P. Grantz, president 

German American Citizens Association, John Koller, president 

Christopher Ludwick Unit, A. M. Frey, secretary 

Americans of Germanic Origin, Katherine Eden, secretary 

Saarlaender Society, Peter E. Jungmann, president 

German Hungarian Singing Society, Anna Armhurst, secretary 

Frauen Verein Carold, Louise Sabudde, secretary 

Male Chorus Liberty, Paul Wehr, president 

Thusnelda Lodge No. 1, Emma Schmidt, secretary 

Association of German Veterans World War I, Ernest E. TenEiken, president 

American Aid Societies, John C. Meiszner, secretary 

German American Alliance, John C. Meiszner, chairman 

Concordia Maenner Chor, Peter V. Fottner, secretary 

Hessen Verein, Albert Gombert, president 

Damen Hilfsgruppe Hessen Verein, Frieda Cottin, president 

Deutsch Ungarische Altenheim Association, Michael Schaut, secretary 

Damen Lorelei, Herda Hadeler, secretary 

Oak Tree Society, Ferdinand Lang, secretary 

Baeckermeister Gesang Verein, Paul Pietschmann, secretary 

American Aid Society Chicago Chapter, Joseph Sterbauer, secretary 

Stock im Eisen K. U. V., Otto Muz, president 

Ungarlaenderscher Natio. K. U. V., Peter Kahles, secretary 

Rheinischer Verein, Ralph Mueller, vice president 

Jahrmarker Club y. Chicago, Paul Seibert, president 

Hessen Society K. U. V., Chicago, Frank Lotz, secretary 

American Fraternal Insurance Society, Grand Lodge, Hery Steigerwaldt, 
president 

American Fraternal Insurance Society, Branch No. 1, John Groh, secretary 

American Fraternal Insurance Society, Branch No. 2, David H. Martin, secretary 

American Fraternal Insurance Society, Branch No. 38, Loraine Thompson, 
secretary 

American Fraternal Insurance Society, Branch No. 4, Adam Krell, secretary 


RELIEF ASSOCIATION FOR GERMANS OF PREWAR POLAND, 
Detroit 26, Mich., May 14, 1952. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Stir: Will you please have this letter inserted in the Congressional 
Record? If you will do this, we will be very grateful to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Apoten Duin, Chairman. 
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RELIEF ASSOCIATION FOR GERMANS OF PREWAR POLAND, 
Detroit 26, Mich., May 14, 1952. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We are greatly interested in the measures being considered in 
relation to the displaced persons of Europe and believe that provision should 
be made for the admission into the United States of as large a number of persons 
of the German ethnic origin as possible, because the persons of German ethnic 
origin, more than any others, have had to suffer the distress of displacement. 

H. R. 7376, known as the Celler bill, seems to be the most appropriate 
proposal for the relief of the distressed persons of German ethnic origin, and 
we believe, with some modifications, the bill should be enacted. 

However, we wish to have you consider the fact that the persons of German 
ethnic origin have been the greatest sufferers, and in greater number than any 
other nationality. It has been reliably computed that 12 millions of these persons 
have been displaced, and in most instances deprived of homes, property, and 
country. It would seem that the allowable number of persons of German ethnic 
origin under the Celler bill should be increased so as to have an equitable 
relation to the number involved. 

We urge you to support the Celler bill, and have it provide for admitting 
not less than 200,000 of persons of the German ethnic origin. This is a small 
number compared to the total and the ratio to other groups will still be un- 
favorable to the German ethnics. 

It has been established, by the record of the persons of German ethnic origin 
that they are exceptionally well received and that those who have been admitted 
under the current laws and procedure have established themselves as very 
creditable additions to our communities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ADOLPH DULIN, 
Chairman, Relief Association for Germans of Prewar Poland. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MICHAEL A, DE LEo, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
ITALIAN AMERICAN WORLD WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED States, INC. 


I am submitting this statement in behalf of the Italian-American World War 
veterans of the United States, Inc., a national veteran organization which has 
exemplified its loyalty, devotion, and patriotism in the cause of American freedom. 
Our organization is very interested in the present bill H. R. 7376, which is under 
your consideration and want to urge your committee to give this humanitarian 
piece of legislation your wholehearted support. I should like to believe that I 
am expressing the feelings and sentiments of the majority of the American people 
and particularly Americans of Italian extraction. We believe that the 117,000 
special nonquota visas allotted to Italian nationals residing in Italy or in the 
Free Territory of Trieste would go a long way in reestablishing the great tradi- 
tional ties that have existed between Italy and our country. 

Italy, with her territory almost completely lacking raw materials, has a popu- 
lation density of 400 persons per square mile, which sharply contrasts with the 
population density of America which is only 50 persons per square mile. Her 
population is estimated to be 47,000,000, which is as if the combined population 
of our four largest States were concentrated in Florida. For a long time the 
surplus population and the unemployment situation have been a chronic disease 
of the Italian economy, and has contributed to the infiltration of communism 
in that country. Italy today is serving as a bulwark against communism in 
southeastern Europe. She is a member of the North Atlantic Pact and is ready 
to fulfill her rightful role in the defense of the democracies of the world. 

The United States is spending countless do'lars in an effort to restore Italy's 
economy, but it is the concensus acknowledged by statesmen and experts that 
this spending will not solve the problem. Only by offering to the unsettled and 
unemployed people of Italy an opportunity to participate in the productive 
effort of other democratic countries can Italy be saved for the free world. 

The present immigration quotas which are based on the census of 1920 to all 
Americans are discriminatory and un-American. These quotas are based on 
the discredited theory of racial superiority—the same philosophy that Adolf 
Hitler used in Germany. When you consider that 86 percent of the entire immigra- 
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tion quota is allotted to the Nordic people and the remaining 14 percent to south 
and eastern Europe and Africa and Asia, only then can you appreciate the in- 
tolerable situation that has existed since 1924. Americans of Italian extraction 
today have assimilated themselves with the other great peoples of our democracy. 
We have contributed abundantly in the cultural, material, and spiritual achieve- 
ment of our country. The sons of tens of thousands of American parents of 
Italian extraction have made an outstanding contribution during the past three 
great wars, namely World Wars, I, II, and the Korean campaign. Their contribu- 
tion can best be observed in every cemetery and on every honor roll not only in our 
own country but in Europe and in southwest Pacific and today in Korea. 

My national veteran organization, a great patriotic groups, wants to urge this 
committee to go on record favoring this piece of legislation, namely, the Celler 
bill, H. R. 7376, and in turn you will be making a contribution in the strengthen- 
ing of the democratic ties between United States and Italy. The oppressed peo- 
ples of that country look to America as the beacon light for the solution of this 
problem. 


A STATEMENT ON H. R. 7376 


The Congregational Christian Service Committee is vitally and actively inter- 
ested in helping refugees, both in the United States and abroad. Our services are 
not confined to Germany, France, Italy, and Greece on the continent of Europe. 
We also help Arab refugees in Lebanon, and we aid refugees in India and Korea 
in cooperation with other service organizations. 

In such effort we are the incorporated agency of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. According to our constitution we are “to work in areas of critical 
need, regardless of race, class, creed, or nationality, toward alleviating human 
distress through a mobile short-term emergency service.” Thus we have also 
brought about 4,000 displaced persons and ethnic Germans to the United States 
in cooperation with the Department of Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of America. We are anxious 
to continue to serve these people, and therefore thank heartily the Members of 
the House of Representatives for approval of House Joint Resolution 411 last 
Monday. It will admit about 200 of our own cases. 

We are, however, not anxious to continue to bring refugees to this country on 
a sectarian, short-term, emergency basis. Indeed we find it regrettable that the 
Celler bill (H. R. 7376) as now proposed would continue the same type of opera- 
tion, because : 

(1) Since this proposed bill so closely resembles the former Displaced Persons 
Act (Public Law 774, SOth Cong., June 25, 1948, amended by Public Law 555, S1st 
Cong., June 17, 1950), this seems at first sight a bill to help refugees and is 
generally so understood. Since 164,000 or over half of those persons it will 
admit represent surplus population (117,000 Italian nationals from Italy and 
Trieste, 22,500 from Greece, 22,500 from metropolitan Netherlands), this con- 
fuses the issue of bringing refugees with the much more controversial matter of 
bringing surplus populations. 

(2) We believe that provision for surplus populations and for:refugees should 
be given on a long-term nonsectarian basis. This is because both the population 
pressures due to overpopulation and those taking their rise from influx of refu- 
gees are likely to be with us for many years to come. At present our world 
knows the heavy burden of some 30 million refugees, and refugees are constantly 
coming over the so-called green border to Germany, as well as into other parts of 
our free world. 

(3) We believe that any legislation which attempts to meet the present refugee 
situation should not neglect Yugoslavian refugees now in camps in Trieste under 
conditions where tuberculosis is bound to spread to persons now uninfected. 
Also in Shanghai there is a pitiable group of refugees in a terrific and hopeless 
situation due to Communist persecution. It might be made possible to bring them 
out through Hong Kong to the United States as well as other countries after 
proper screening. 

(4) What would really help meet the situation rightly would be a long-term 
immigration policy along the lines of the present Humphrey-Leliman-Roosevelt 
omnibus immigration bill (S. 2842, H. R. 7032). We believe this to be a thor- 
oughly good bill, very carefully worked out and wise in very many of its provi- 
sions. It would provide for the pooling of immigration quotas at the end of 
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each year—25 percent of such pooled quotas could be used for “persecutees” and 
“possible persecutees.” ; 

We commend that sincere desire to help refugees and surplus population which 
is behind H. R. 7376, but we fear that in its present form it goes at it the wrong 
way, seriously confusing the issue between refugees and surplus population. 
We also maintain that no emergency bill devised for a 3-year period can do more 
than to defer the eventual facing at some future date of a problem which cannot 
be neglected on any self-respecting basis by the United States. As we under- 
stand a genuine patriotism and that human compassion for which Americans have 
been commended, they mean definitely that as a people we must bear our fair 
share of the overwhelming refugee problem of all mankind. 

We, therefore, respectfully petition the House of Representatives and the sub- 
committee which has this proposed legislation under consideration, to devise a 
new and more adequate way to meet the refugee situation on a long-term non- 
sectarian basis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM F.. HASTINGS, 
For the Congregational Christian Service Committee. 








